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PREFACE. 



Ik tbc prcMDt Toloms the Editor lias endearored to bring to* 
gether, viUiotit special refcreuce to mibject or dates, aucb Papers la 
ina^r, in the main, bo ranked ander tbe bead of PoliUcal Essaya. 
Borne of tboMi bare aerur bofure beoa pablieibod; wbile otbc^ra 
appear la a different, if not a moro perfect statu. Thej were, for 
tbo moat part, written at tbe iDstanoe, and for tbe nae of bis 
fricuda, vbo, ia preparing thom for the Preas, were allowed and 
exercised eome liberty of pnrate judgment, as vol! iwi freedont of 
critioiam. Tbeso privileges were, no doubi, cuutlutitily and diA- 
oreetly used; but in this collection of bis Works, tlie Editor has 
felt bimaclf ooDstrsiued to adhere strictly to tbe original mana- 
aeripte of tbe author, in nil cues where thej oonld be procured, 
fie regrets, bowerer, to state that be lias not been always mc- 
oesflfdl in big efforts to obtain the originals. Many, it ia to bo 
feared, are now irretrievably lost; and amongst tbem that of tbe 
Address io his political friffnds and supporters, — which is tbc ntoro 
to be regretted aa tbe Editor bna reason to believe it contained 
■ome important matter which does not appear in tbe printed Copy. 
" The Exposition,^' as well as tbe Keport prepared for the Com* 
mitteo on Ifodcral Relations, and the Addresses (tbe one to the 
People of South Carolina, and tbe other to tbe People of tbe 
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United States), are copied from the originals in the handwriting 
of the author. The first varies somewhat from the printed copj ; 
and the carious student may, if he desire it, compare the two, as 
well as the Beport and Addresses (never before published), with 
those which were adopted in their stead. 

The Editor, in an Appendix to the volume, has deemed it pro- 
per to insert so mnch of the Correspondence between Gen. Jackson 
and Mr. Calhoun, with the accompanying papers, as the latter 
thought it expedient to place before the public at the time. These, 
however, do not embrace all the papers connected with the subject. 
Others exist which may, and probably will hereafter appear in 
another form. 

MsisowaaoTX, Jnne \tt, 18M 
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EXPOSITION. 



Original Dmft of the South t'aroliua Exposilion» pre- 
pared fur tlie Special Committee on the Tarifi^ 
and, with considerable alterations^ adopted by the 
Legislature of South Carolina, December, 1828. 

The Committee of the Whole, to wliom were refiTTwl the 
Goveraur's Message aiid variuus uiemoriaU ou the subject of 
the Tariff, havtug reported, and the House having adopted 
the following rowilution, viz. : 

*' ffesolred, Tbat Jt U expcKliont to protnt agftltuit tho anoooatlta- 
tiooality nail (>pjire»»iv6 operalion of the system of |irotecting dotlw, 
uud to liKve Ritoh prutLwt eutorvd ud the JuunuiLt uf iho Stioeto of tlio 
Coited States — Al»o, to make a imblio exjKnitioD of onr vrongs and of 
the remodiea witliin our power, to be coniumolDat^d to our sister States, 
with a reqoest thst the; will co-op«rat« with tbU Statu \d procuring a 
repeal of the Tarilf for protection, and nn abandonment of the princi- 
pl« ; and if tlio repeal b« not prooared, tliat they will co-o[)orato in suoh 
tnoavorw aa inajr l>e n«c«9tiarj fur arr«etinj{ the evil. 

'* Xtetolvcfl, That a oominitteo of bovod bo raised to carry the fore* 
going rcsulutiou into cCect : " which was decidetl in the affirniBtire, and 
the following gentlomen appointed on the committee, vix.: Jxata 
OnwM, D. L. \^'AjtDuw, Iloon S. Lbojlee, AnnnrB P. IIatsb, Wu. 0. 
Pmstov, Willulm HUjjott, and R. Banrwux Smith. 

TOL VI — I 
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The Special Committte to whom the above Sesotuiion wai 
r^erredj bcij leave t» Report the /oUowiag ExposUion 
and Protcid — 



The ooroniittee have bestowed on the Biibjects referred 
lo them the deliltcrate uttentiou which their imjwrtancc de- 
munds ; aiul the result, tm full iDvestigHtiuii, ie a UDani- 
mous ojiiiiinn llmt the act of Congress of the last session, 
with tlie wliolo ti.vstcm of legislation imposiag duties on im- 
jioriB, — not for revenue, but the protection of one branch 
of indiwlrb' at the expense of others, — is unconstitutional, 
nneqa&I, and u^preseive, and calculated to corrupt the pub- 
lic virtue and destroy the liberty of the country ; which pro- 
{Misitions they propose to consider in the order stated, and 
then to concluile their report with the cousiderHtiun of the 
important question uf the remedy. 

The coniniittee do not pntjiusc to enter into an elaborate 
or ruHutil iir};unuiil on the question of the constitutionality 
of the Tarifi' MStL-tu. The General Governmeut is one of 
Spccilic |K>wer8, and it can rightfully exercise only the powers 
flxpresfJy granted, and those that may be necessary and 
proper to ciury them into effect, all othere being reserved ex- 
pressly to tlio States or the people. It results, necessarily, 
that those who claim to exercise jiower nnder the Conetitu- 
Hoo, an boond to show that it is expressly grantetl, or that 
it ia DeoesnTj and pcoper as a means to some of Ww granted 
powers. The advocates of the Tariff hare otfereil no such 
ptoot It ia true that the thinl section of the first article of 
iW ODMiUtQliuo authorizes Cungrei^s to lay and collect an 
iBpMt duty, but it is granted aa a tax {tower for the sulu 
| > M|w < e of rerenoe, — a power in its nature esseutially differ- 
tac Ibm tkai of imposing protective or prohibiiorj- duties. 
Tkoir dtgecu are iacoapatible. The prohibitory i^atem most 
fmi ia 4tttR7iag the rerenae from importa. It has ttecn 
■nl tfcflt tke sjvcem b a riohition of the spirit, and uot the 
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letter of the Constitution. The distinction is not material. 
The Constitution may be as grossly violated by actmg 
ngnioftt itti mcniiiii^r as against it« letter ; but it may bo 
proper to dwell a raoinent on the point in order to under- 
stand more fully the real chtinicter of the acts under which 
the interest of this, and other States similarly situated, has 
been sacrificed. The facts are few and simple. The Con- 
stitution gnints to Congress ihe power uf imposing a duty 
on imports for revenue, which power is abused by boing con- 
verted into an instrument of rearing up the industry of one 
section of the country on the ruiua of another. The viola- 
tion, , then, c*)ni*ist8 in using a jiowcr granted for one object 
to advance another, and that by the sacrifice of the origioa] 
ohject. It is, in a word, a Halation by perversion, — the most 
dangerous of all hcoauso the most insidious and difficult to 
resist. Others cannot be jierjiclratcd wilhoiit the aid of the 
jiidiciar}' ; — this may he by the Executive and Legislative de- 
|Hirtmeiits alnne. Thecmirtscannot look into the niutives of 
Ifginlaturs. They are obliged to take acts by their titles and 
])rofesscd objects, and if these be constitutional, they cannot 
interpose their |>owcr, however grossly the acts may, in real- 
ity, violate the Constitution. The proceedings of the last 
session sutBciently prove that the House of Representatives 
arc aware of the distinction, and determined to avail them- 
selves of its advanta^. 

In the aliseuce of arguments, drawn from the Constitu- 
tion itself, the advocates of the power have attempted to 
call in the aid of precedent. The committee will not waste 
their time in examining tlie instances quoted. If they were 
strictly in point, they would be entitled to little weight. 
Ours is not a Government of precedents, nor can they be ad- 
mitted, except tfl a very Hinitt'd extent, and with great cau- 
tion, in tho interpretation of the Constitution, without 
changing, in time, the entire character of the instnimeut. 
The only siile rule ia the Constitution itself,— or, if that be 
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doubtful, tbe history of the times. In this case,if duubu 
oxistod, the journals of the Convention itstilf would rctuova 
them. It was moved in that body to coufer on Congress the 
very power in question to encourage tnanufacturcs, but it was 
deliberatoly withheld, except to the extent uf gmnting patent 
rights for new and uneful inveDtions. Instead of granting 
the power, penuiayiou was given to the States to impose du- 
ties, with the consent of Congress, to encourao;© their own 
manufacturea ; and thus, in the true spirit of justice, impo- 
sing the burden on those who were to be benefited. But, 
giving the precedents every weight that may be claimed for 
thora, the committee feel confident that, in this case, there 
are none in point previous to the adoption of the present 
Tariff system. Every instance which has been quoted, may 
fairly be referred to the legitimate power of Congruss, to im- 
jmse duties on imports for revenue. It ia a necenBiiry iuci- 
dent of such duties to act as an encouragement to luanufoc- 
torea, whenever imposed on articles which may be nmnuiac- 
tured in our country, lu this iucideulal manner, Congress 
has the power of encouraging manufactures ; and tbe com- 
mittee readily concede that, in the passage of an irat>ost bill, 
that body may, in modifying the details, so arrange the pro- 
visions of the bill, as far as it may be done consistently with 
its prnpyr object, as to aid manufactures. To thia extent 
Congress may constitutionally go, and has gone from the 
somnieucement of the Govemnieut, which will fully explain 
the precedents cited fmm the eurty stages of its operation. 
Beyond this ihey nevur proceeilml till the commencement of 
the present system, the inequality and oppression of which 
they will next proceed to consider. 

On entering on this branch of the subject, tlie committee 
feel the painful character of the duty which tlicy must per- 
form. They would desiie never to speak of our country, as 
far as the action of the tieneral Government is concerned, 
but as one great whole, having a common interest, which all 
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the purls ought 7-t*nloualy to promote. Previously to the 
ndiiptioii uf tliu Tariff rtyHteni, such was the uniiiiimous feel- 
ing of this 8tate ; but in speaking of its operatioo, it will 
be iiojKituihIo to avoid the discussion of sccliunut interest, 
and the usu of Bcctional language. On its authors, and not 
on U8, who are comijelled to adopt this course in self-defence, 
by injutitice and oppression, be tho censure. 

So partial are the effects of the system, that its burdens 
are exclusively on one side and its benefits on the other. It 
imposes on the agricultural interest of tho South, including 
the South-west, and that portion of tho country particularly 
engaged in commerce and navigation, the burden not only 
of sustaining the system itself, but that also of the Uovera- 
ment. In stating the case thus strougly, it is not the inten- 
tion of the ct»mmittcc to exag^gerate. If exaggeration were 
not unworthy of the gravity of the subject, the reality is such 
as to make it unnecessary. 

That the munufiicturing States, eren in their own opinion, 
bear no share of tho burden of the Tariff in reality, we may 
infer with the greatest certainty from their conduct. The 
fact that they urgently demand an increase, and consider 
every addition as a blessing, and a failure to obtain one as a 
curse, is tho Btn:»ngest cont'egeion that, whatever burden it 
imposes, in reality fulls, not on them, but on others. Men 
ask not for bni-dens, but benefits. The tax paid by the 
duties on imports, by which, with the exception of tho re- 
ceipts from the sale of the public lauds, and a few incidental 
items, the Government is wholly supported, and which, in 
its gross atuouiit, annually equalii about ^*23,000,0O0, is then, 
in truth, no tax on them. Whatever portion of it they 
advance as consumers of tho articles on which it is imposed, 
returns to them with usurious interest through an artluUy 
ooutrivcd system. That such are the facts, tho comtnitteo 
will proceed to demonstrate by other arguments besides the 
confession of the pnrtic-s interested in tbe>«e acts, as ooticlu- 
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sive as that ought to be considered. If the duties wtre im 
posed on the cxpurt8 instead of the imports, no one would 
doubt their partial oi^ratiun, or that the duties, in that 
form, would fall oa those engaged iu producing artidee for 
the foreign market ; and as rice, tobacco, and cotton, cod- 
Btitute the great mass of our exports, such duties would, of 
necessity, mainly fall on the Southern States, where they are 
exclusively cultivated. To prove, then, that the burden of 
the Tarifl' fulls also oa them almost exclusively, it ia only 
necessary to frliow that, as far as their interest is concerned, 
there is little or no dineri'nce ttetween an exp4>rt and an im- 
port duty. We exjiort to iui[>ort. Tbe object is au exchange 
of the fruits of our labor for those of other countries. We 
have, from soil and climate, a facility in rearing certain great 
agricultural staples, while other and older countries, with 
dense population and capital greatly accumulated, have equal 
facility in manufocturiug various articles suited to our use ; 
and tlius a fuundatiou is laid for an exchange of the products 
of labor umtually advantageous. A duty, whether it be on 
the imports or exports, must fall on this exchange ; and, 
however laid, must, in reality, be paid by the producer of the 
articles excliimged. Such must be the operation of all taxes 
nn sales or exchanges. The producer, in reality, pays it, whe- 
ther laid on the vendor or purchaser. It matters not in the 
sale of a tract of land, or any other article, if a tax be im- 
posed, whether it be paid by him who sells or him who buys. 
The amount must, in both coses, be deducted from the price. 
Nor can it alter, in this particular, the operation of such a 
tax, by being imposed on the exchanges of different coun- 
tries. Such exchanges are but the aggregate of sale* of the 
individuals of the rusiiectivo countries ; and must, if taxed, 
be governed by the same rules. Nur is it material whether 
the exchange be barter or sale, direct or circuitous. In any 
cose it must fall on the producer. To the growers of cotton, 
rice, and tobacco, it is tbe same, whether the (jovernment 
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t^ifces one thiixl of what they raise, for the liberty of sending 
the other two thirds abroad, or one thini of the iron, salt, 
sugar, coffee, cloth, and other articles they may need iu ex- 
change, for the liberty of hriuf;iii{j tlieni home, Iu both 
casea he geta a third k-sti tlian he oiigtit. A third of his 
labor is tAkcn ; yet the one is an imjmrt duty, and tlie other 
nn exfiort. U is true that a tax on the imjxirts, by raising 
the price of the articles imparted, may in time produce the 
supply at home, and thus give a new direction to the ex- 
changes of the country ; but it is also true that a tax on 
the ex|)ort8, by diminiehing at homo the price of the same 
material, may have the unme efft;ct, and with no greater bur- 
den to the grower. Whether the situation of the South will 
be materially benefited by this new direction given to its ex- 
changPH, will be Cfmsidered hereafter; but whatever portion 
of her foreign exchangen may, in fact, remain, in any stage 
of tbia process of changing hei market, must be governed by 
the rule laid down. Whatever duty may bo inipo8e<l to 
bring it alM)ut, miiHt full an the foreign tnule which renuunn, 
and be juiid by the South almost exclusively, — as much bo, 
as an equal amount of duty on their exports. Let us now 
trace the o[>cration of the system in some of its prominent 
details, in order tn understand, with greater precision, the 
extent of the burden it impiwes on us, anil the benefits which 
it confers, at our expense, on the manufacturing States. The 
committee, in the discussion of this point, will not aim at 
minute accuracy. They have neither the means nor the 
time reqnisite fur that purpose, nor do they deem it neces- 
sary, if they bad, to estimate the fractions of loss or gain on 
either side on subjects of such groat magnitude. The ex- 
ports of domestic produce, in round numbers, may be esti- 
mated as averaging $53,000,000 annually ; of which the 
States growing cotton, rice, aud tobacco, produce about 
$37,000,000. In the last four years the average amount of 
the exjmrt of cotton, rice, and tobacco, exceeded $35,500,000 j 
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to which, if we add flour, com, himbor, and other articlet 
exported from the States producing the former, their exports 
cannot he efttiraated at a letw Biira than that stated. Taking 
it at that Eum, the exports of tiic Southern or staple States, 
and other States, will staDd as ?37,0O0,O0O to ^16,000,000,— 
or oouaiderably more than the proportion of two to one ; while 
their population, estimated iu federal numbers, is the reverse ; 
the former sending to the House of Bepresentativea but 76 
tueuibere, and the latter 137. It follows that about one third 
of the Union exiwrts more than two thinis of the domestic 
products. Such, then, is tlie amount of labor which oar coun- 
try annually exchanges with the rest of tlie world, — and such 
our proportion. The Government is supported almost ei- 
clunively by a tax ou this exclmnge, iu the shape of uu impost 
duly, and which amounts annually to about $1^3,000,000, 
ns hae already been stated. Previous to the passai^ of 
the act of the last Bession, this tax averaged about 37^ per 
ceut. ou the value of imports. What addition that has 
made, it is dilHcuU, with the present data, to estimate with 
precision ; but it may he assumed, on a very moderate calcu- 
lalion, to be 7^ per cent,, — thus making the present duty to 
avL-rage at least 45 per cent., wliich, on $37,000,000, the 
auiount of our share of the exports, will give the sum of 
$16,650,000, as our sliare of the tx>utribution to the geueral 
Treasury. 

Let us take a^jothcr, and perhaps more simple and strik- 
ing view of this important point. Exports and imports, al- 
lowing for the profit and loss of trade, must be equal id a 
series of years. This is a principle universally conceded. 
Let it then he supposed, for the purpose of illustration, that 
the United States were organtzed into two separate and dis- 
tinct cuBtom-huitse estBblishments,^-one for the staple States, 
and the other fur the rest of the Union ; and that all com- 
mercial intercouTBe betiveen the two sections were taxed in 
the same manner and to the same extent with the commerce 
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of the rest of the world. The foreign oominerce, under euct 
circumstances, would bo carried on from each st'ction, direct 
with the rent of the world ; and the imjwrtfi of the Southern 
Cufltom-llouse, on the princijile tliat cxporta and imports 
must be equal, would amount annually to ^37,000,000 ; ou 
which 45 per cent., the average amount of the impost duty, 
would give an annual revenue of 816,650,000, without in- 
creasing the burden already imposed on the people of thoee 
States one cTnt. ThiK would l>c the amount of revenue on 
the exchanges of that portion of their products which go 
abroad ; but if w« take into the estimate the duty which 
would accrue on the excliange of their jmxluctB with the 
mnaufucturing States, — which now, in reality, is paid by the 
Southern States in the shape of incrcasod piices, as a bounty 
to manufactures, but which, on the supposition, would con- 
stitute a part of their reveDue, many millions more would 
have to be added. 

But, it is contended, that the consumers really pay tho 
impost, — and that, as the manufacturing States consume a 
full share, ia proportion to their population, of the articles 
imported, they must also contribute their full share to the 
Trrasury of the Union. The committee will not deny the 
position tliat their consumption is in proportion to their 
|ioi>ntution, — nor that the consumers pay, provided they be 
mere cnnjiUiuera, without tho means, through tlie Tariff, of 
indemnifying themselves in some other character. Without 
the qualification, no proposition can be more fallacious than 
that the consumers pny. That the manu&cturing States 
do, in fact, indemnify the nisei ves, and more than indemnify 
thcmsoh*es for the increased price they pay un the articles 
they consume, we have, as has already been stated, their con- 
fesfiioD in a form which cannot deceive, — we mean their own 
acts. Nor is it ditiicult to trace the operation by which, this 
is effecled. The very acts of Congress, imposing the bur- 
dens on them, its consumers, give them the means, thruugh 
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tlio moDofHtly which it afTanla their manu&ctures in tlio 
hiniio iimrkiit, not only of iQilvauufyiug tbeuist'Ivcs for thf 
Inortmiied {iriiro ou tho imported article*) which they may 
L*>Miiiiiiii<% biH, in n kk'hI ruenAiire, to command the industry 
of tho TVHt of the Udion. Tho arRument ur^^etl by them for 
tho ndoptinn of tho syntora (iind with so much ruccvsh), that 
thu prico of pn>pf;rty and pnNluctH in thoim Stntfs uiust be 
thuroby incruiuMt), — clt;uriy pn^ves tliat the fjicls are as HtHte*! 
by your coiniuittL'u. It is by thin very iucrcsM-d price, whicli 
luiutt Ihj ]Hiid by thoir fullow-uitixena of the South, that their 
iiiduHtry in allV-clcd, and ttie fruits of our toil uud labor, 
which, oil any i)riiK'iplu of jUHtice, ought to belong to our- 
DulvM, nro traUHlWriHi from ua to them. The maxim, that 
the eiitiitiniitTs pay, Btrictly ap|die8 to us. We are mere con- 
KumerB, and dcMlitutv of all means of transferring tho burden 
iVom uuin tu the aliuidilora of others. Wo may bo lutstirfd 
that the lar^e amount (mid into thn Tr<<a8iiry under the du- 
ticK on iuipurtx, is really derived fruui the labor of some por- 
tion of our I'iti/A'uii. The tlovernnient has no mines. Some 
ouo muNt In^ar the bunlun uf its support. This unequal lot 
in our* We an' the wrfu of the syatem,— <iut itf whose labi>r 
ti miteil, not only the money [xud iuto the Trensur}*, but the 
lUudii out of which an) drawn the rich rewards of the mann- 
fkctmvr And hi» awoiiate^ lu interest. Their encuuragomenl 
tu our disel•ura}^'ment. The duty on import*, which is mainly 
|tatd out (d' our taU^r, i;ivci) thorn tho means of neUtng to us 
Ht tt higher price ; wliilo wti cnnuot, to compcnsalo the loss, 
lUt^iOM uf our )>ix>iluctii at the l«uil advauoi?. It ia then, 
tndiradt not n tulyect of wonder, when imdervtood, that oui 
Kctiou of the cNmulry, though hel|Hxi hy a kind l*ro\-idenc« 
ivith a iiv'niiU KUU and pT\>litic soil, frxmi which sfmng the 
ricluMil pt\HluoU, •liouUi Unguish in imr^rty and Mnk iuto 
doii^y, whiU< th« mt of Um Union^ though low tv^rtunatc in 
natural HilvnntatpMi, are flourithtug in anoxAm|d«^l pixwpttily. 
Th« Msertioni th«t th« «ikcoan^onwnt of iha itKlustrv of tb« 
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mannfacturing States is, in fact, discourngcment to ours. 
was not made without due deliberation. It is susceptible of 
the clearest proof. We cultivate certain great staples for 
the supply of the generiil market of the world : — They man- 
ufacture almost exclusively for the home market. Their 
object Iq the Tariff is to keep down foreigu competitioD, id 
order to obtain a monopoly of the domestic market. Th» 
eflcct on us is, tu compel us to purchase at a higher price, 
both what we obtuiu from them and from othern, without re- 
ceiving a correspondent increase in the price of what we sell. 
The price at which we can afford to cultivate must depend 
on the price at which we receive our tiuppliea. The lower 
the latter, the lower we may dispose of our products with 
piofit, — and in the same degree our capacity of meeting 
competition is increased ; and, on the contrary, the higher 
_lhe price of our supplies, the less the protit, iiud the less, 
[>quentty, the capacity for meeting competitioiL If, foi 
uifllauce, cotton can be cultivated at 10 eeniB the iKiund, un- 
der an increase price of forty-tive per cunt, on what we pur- 
chase, in return, it is clear, if the prices of what we consume 
were reduced forty-five per cent, (the amount of the duty), 
w« could, under such reduced prices, alTord to raise tho arti- 
cle at 5^ cents per pound, with a proiit, as great as what we 
now obtain at 10 ceuta ; and that our capacity of meeting 
the com|»etitiou of foreigners iu the general market of the 
world, would be increased in the same proportion. If we 
con now, with the increased pnco from the Tariff, contend 
with success, under a reduction of 45 jter cent, in the prices 
of our products, we could drive out all com^ietition ; and 
thus add annually to the consumption of our ci>tton, three 
or four hundred thousiuid Imleii, with a corresjHjudiug iucreaae 
of profit. The case, then, fairly slated between us and the 
manufacturing Slates is, that the Tarilf gives them a pro- 
tection against foreign com|fCtition in our own market, by 
diminishing, in t!ie same pro]M>rtion, our capacity to compete 
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with onr rivals, in the general market of the world. They 
who say (hat they cannot compete with foreigners ut their 
own doors, without an advantage of 45 per cent., expect us 
to meet thorn alinviil tindtT disadvantage equal to their en- 
coumgement. But this oJ)presi^i^>n, as great as it is, will not 
Btop at this point. The trade between us and Europe has, 
heretofore, been a mutual exchange of products. Umler the 
existing duties, the consumption of European fabrics must, 
ia a great measure, cease in our countn' ; and the trade must 
become, on thetr part, a cash transactioa He mufit be igno- 
niut of the priuciples uf comiueivo, and the policy of Eurojw, 
particularly Kugluad, who d-^es not see that it is im[>osuble 
to cany on a trade of Buch vast extent on any other bows 
than barter ; and that, if it were not so carried on, it would 
not long be tolerated. We already see indications of the 
commencement of a commercial warfare, the termination of 
which no one can conjecture, — though our fate may easily 
Iw. The lust remains of our gieat ami once flourishing agri- 
culture must be annihilated in the conflict, lu llie flr^t in- 
Btance, we will bo thrown on the home market, which cannot 
consume a fimrtii of our products ; and instead of siijjplying 
the world, as we would with a free trade, wo would be com- 
pelled to aUiudou the cultivation of three fourths of what 
we now raise, and receive for tiie residue, whatever the manu- 
fucturctu, who would then have their pohcy consummat'Od by 
the entire poescwioD of our market, might choose to give. 
Forced to abandon our ancient and favorite pursuit, to which 
(lUr soil, climate, habits, and peculiar labor arc adapted, at 
an immense sacrifice of property, wo would be compelled, 
without capital, exi>crionce, or skill, and with a population 
untried in such pursuits, to attempt to become the rivals in- 
stead of the customers of the monulkcluriug Stati-s. Tha 
result is uot doubtliil. If they, by superior capital and skill, 
should keop down successful competition on our part, we 
would be doomed to toil at our unprodtalle agriculture.^ 
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selling at the prices which a Biugle and very limited market 
might give. But, on the coutmr}-, if our necessity should 
triumph over their cajtital aud skill, — if", instead of mw cot- 
ton, we shoultl ship to the manufocturiug States cotton yarn 
and cotton gooJR, the thoughtful muat hcc that it would in- 
evitably bring about a state of things which could not long 
continue. Those who now make war on our gains, would 
then make it on our lahur. They would not tolerate, that 
tboGo, who now cultivate our yjlantations, and furnish them 
with the material, and the market for the products of their 
arts, should, by becoming their rivalit, take bread out of the 
mouths of their wives and children. The committee will not 
pursue this painful subject ; but, as they clearly see that the 
system, if not arrested, must bring the country to this haz- 
ardous extremity, neither prudence nor piitriotism would jwr- 
mit them to pass It by without raising a warning voice against 
a danger of »uch menacing character. 

It was conceded, in tbo course of the discussion, that the 
consumption of the manufacturing States, in proportion to 
population, was as great as oura How they, with their lim- 
ited means of jmyment, if estimated by the exports of their 
own products, could consume as much as we do with our 
ample exports, has been partially explained ; but it demands 
a fuller consiileration. Their populiition, in round numbers, 
may be estimated at about eight, aud ours at fuur millions ; 
while the value of tlieir products exported, compared with 
outSj is as sixteen to thirty-seven millions of dollars. If tn 
the aggfL'gate of these suuis t>e added the pn>fits of our 
foreign tmde and navigation, it will give the amount of the 
iund out of which is annually paid the price of foreign arti- 
cles consumed in our country. This profit, at least so far as 
it constitutes a jKirtion of the fund out of which the price 
of the foreign articles is paid, is represented by the difference 
between the value of the exports and imports, — that of both 
being estimated at our own porta, — and which, tuking the 
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average of the last five years, amount to about 84,000,000, — ■ 
and which, as the forci^ trade of the country U principally 
ID the hands of the manufacturing States, we will add to 
their means of consumption ; which will raise theirs to 
820,000,000, and will place the relative means of the con- 
siunption of the two sections, as twenty to thirty-seven mil- 
h'ona of dullars ; wliile, on the mippoxitton of equal consump- 
tion in projHJitiou to ])Opiilatiou, their consumption wuuld 
amount to thirty-eight millions of dultara, and oura to nine- 
teen milhons. Their consumjitiou would thus exceed their 
capacity to consume, if judged hy the valuu of their exports, 
and the profits of their foreign commerce, by eighteen mil- 
lions ; while ours, judged the same way, would fall short by 
the same sum. The inquiry which naturally ]jrescnt8 itself 
is, how is tiiis great change in the relative condition of the 
parties, to our distidvantage, affected ?- — which the committee 
will now pniceed to explain. 

It obviously grows out of oar connections. If we were 
entirely separated, without |>olitical or commercial connection, 
it is manitest that the constimption of the mannfacturing 
States, of foreign articles, could not exceed twenty-two mil- 
lions, — the sum at which the value of their exjKtrts and 
profit of their foreign trade is estimated. It would, in fact, 
be much less ; an the profits of foreign navigation and trade, 
which have been added to their means, depend almost exclu- 
sively on l)ie great staples of the South, and would have to 
be deducted, if no connection existed, as supposed. On the 
contrary, it is equally manifest, that the means of the South 
to cunKume the products of other countries, wuuld not be so 
materially affected in the state supposed. Let us, then, ex- 
amine what are the causes growing out of this connection, 
by which so great a change is effected. They may be com- 
prehended under three beads ; — the Custom-Housn, — the 
appropriations, — and the monopoly of the manufnctarers ; 
all of which are so intimately blended as to constitute ono 
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srstera, which its advocates, by a perversion of all that is 
asaociatod with the name, call the "American System." 
The Taritf is the soul of this system. 

It has alR*ady been proved that our contribution, through 
the CuKtoni-nouse, to the Treasury of the Union, amounts 
annually to 816,600,000, which loads to the inquiry, — What 
becomt'H tif so lai'ge nn aninnnt of the pmclucia of our labor, 
]ilaL-eJ, by the operation of the s}'slem, at the disposal of 
CongresH ? One point is oertaiu, — a very smiUI share returns 
to u«, out of whf'HCi labor it ia extracted. It would require 
much investigation to state, with precision, the proportion of 
the public revenue disbursed annually in the Southern, and 
other States respectively ; but the committee feel a thorough 
couviutiun, on (fxu mi nation of tlie annual Hp])n>pnation acts, 
that a sum much k-iss than two millions of dollars fulls to 
our share of the disbursements ; and that it would be a 
moderate estimate to place our contribution, above what we re- 
ceive back, thn)u;^h all of the appropriations, at £15,000,000 ; 
constituting, to that great amount, an annual, continutnl, and 
uncompensated draft on the industry of the Southern States, 
tbruugh the Custom-Houso alone. This sum, deducted from 
the §37,000,000, — the amount of our products annually ex- 
(lortcd, and lulded to the $20,000,000, the amount of tbo ex- 
ports of the other States, with the profits of foreign trade 
aud navigation, would reduce our means of consumption to 
82*2,000,000, and raisw theire to 835,000,000 ;— still leaving 
83,000,000 to bu accounted for ; and which may be readily ex- 
plained, through the opeiatiou of the rcmaiuiug branch of tho 
system, — the monoj-oly which it aflbrds the manufacturers in 
our market ; and which empowers them to force their goods on 
us at a price equal to the foreign article of the same description, 
with tlie additiuu of the duty ; — thus receiving, in exchange, 
our products, to be slupired, on their account, — and thereby 
increasing their means, and diminishing ours in the same 
proportion. But tliis constitutes a part ouly of our loss mi- 
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der thift braocK In addition to the thirty-fire milUooB uf 
our products which are shipped to foreign countries, a very 
large amount is annually sent to the other States, for their 
ova DM and oonsumptiun. The article of cotton alone, Is 
eatimated at 150,000 bales, — which, valued at thirty duUani 
the bale, would amount to ^,500,000, and cousiitutcs a 
part of this forced cxchaugc. 

Buch is the process, aud the amount, in part, uf the 
transfer of our property aDuually to other sectiuDs of the 
ooontry, eetimatcd on the supjioHition thiit each section coq- 
sumea of imiwrleil articles, an amount equal in proportion 
to its population. But the committee are aware that they 
have lated our share of the eonsumj>tion far higher than the 
advocates of the system place it. Some of them rate it as 
low as fire miUions of doUans annually ; not perceiriug that, 
by thus reduc'mg ours, and rai^ug that uf the manufactur- 
ing States, in the same proportion, they demonstratively 
prove how oppressive the system is to us, aud how gainful to 
them ; instead of showing, as they suppti^c, how littlo we 
are affected by its operation. Our complaint is, that wo are 
Dot permitted to consume tho fruits of our labor ; but that, 
through an artful and complex system, in violation of every 
principle of justice, they are transferred from us to others 
It is, iodftil, wunderfid that those who protit by our loss, 
blinded as they are by self-interest, when reducing our con- 
sumption as low as they have, never thought to inquire what 
became of the immense amount of tho products of our indus- 
try, which ore anoaoliy sent out in exchange with the rest 
of the wi>rld ; and if wo did not consume its prucvods, who 
did, — and by what meansL If, in the anient pursuit of gain, 
such a thought bad occurred, it would seem imiiossible, that 
all the sophistry of aelf-intercst, deceiving as it is, could have 
di^nised from their view our deep oppression, under the 
operation of the system. Your committee do not intend to 
repreaeet, that the commercial connection between us and 
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the maDufuctunDg States is wholly su&coiucd by the Tariff 
Bystoni. A great, natnral, nod profitable commercial coiu- 
niimication would oxisl bctweca Wf without the aid of mo- 
nnjioly on their part ; which, with mutual ailvnntagc, would 
tmnsfer a large amount of their products to us, and an eqiml 
amuunt of ours to them, as the mcnns of carryiit}^ on their 
commercial <ii>enition8 with other conntrles. But even this 
legitimate comraKrctJ is greatly affected, to our diiMulvautage, 
tbroogh the Taiiff system ; tho very object of which is, to 
raise the jiricc of hdxtr, aud the profits of capital, in tho 
inanufacturin*^ States, — whicli, from the nature of things, 
cannot he done, witliout raising, correspondingly, tho price 
of all products, in the same quarter, as well those protected, 
as those not protected. That sudi would be the effect, wo 
know has been urged in argument mainly to reconcile ail 
classes in those States to the system ; and with sucU succees, 
tis to lejive us no room to doubt its correctness ; and yot, 
such are the etraoge contradictions, in wliich tlie advocates of 
an unjust cause miut ever involve themselves, when they at- 
tempt to soatain it, that the very persons, who urge the 
ad(jption of the system in one quarter, by holding out the 
temptation of high prices for all they make, turn round and 
gravely inform us, that its tendency is to depress, and not to 
advance prices. The capitalist, the farmer, the wool-grower, 
the merchant and laborer, in the manulacturing States, are 
all to receive higher rates of wages and profits, — while we, 
who consume, are to pay less for the products of their labor 
and ca]iital. As contradictory and absurd as are their argu- 
ments, thi>y, at least, conclusively establish tho imporlunt 
fact, that those who advance them are conscious that tho 
proof of the purtiul and oppressive operation of the system, 
is unanawcruble if it be conceded that we, in consequent^, 
pay higher prices for what we consume. Were it possible tc 
meet this conclusion on other grounds, it could not be, that 
men of sense would venture to encoimter such palpable con 
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tradictioDs. So long as the wages of labor, and the profits 
of capital, oonatitute the principal clcmenls of price, as they 
ever must, the one or the other argumeat — that addressed 
to us, or that to the manufacturing States — must be false. 
But, in order to liave a clear conception of this important 
point, the committee propose to consider more fully the a»- 
iiertiou, tlmt it ia the tendency of high duties, hy affording 
protection, to reduce, instead of to increase prices ; and if 
they are not greatly mistaken, it will prove, on esamioation, 
to be utterly erroneous. 

Befijre entering on the dlitcussion, and in order to avoid 
misapprehension, the cuinmittee will aduiit, that there ia a 
single excC])tion. When a country is fully prepared to man- 
ufaetiirc, that is, when wages and interest arc as low, and 
DAtural ndvnntnges as great, aii in the countries from which 
it draws its supplies, it may hap|>cn, that high dutlee, by 
starting ninntifuctorieR, undiT such circumstances, may be 
followed by a ])eruianent a'ducti;>n in prices ; and which, If 
the Qovernmt'ut hiul the power, and the jieople possessed 
Bufllicieut guarantees against abuse, might render it wise and 
just, in reference to the gencml interest, in many instances 
to afford pmtcction to infant manufacturing cstHbhshmeula 
But, where permanent support is required, — which must ever 
be the case when a country is not ripe, — such duties most 
ever be fallowed by increased prices. The temporary effect 
may be different, frum various causes. Against this position, 
it is urged, that the price depends on the proportion between 
the 8Upi>ly and demand, — that protection, by converting mere 
consumers into rival manufacturers, must iucreoMJ the su}!- 
ply without raising the demand, — and, consequently, must 
teud to reduce prices. If it were necessarj', it might be con- 
clusively sbown, that this tendency must W more than coun- 
tervailed, by subtracting, as must ever be the case when the 
system is forced, capital and labor from naoro profitable, and 
turning theni to less profitable pursuit, by an expensive 
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bounty, paii! out of the lahor of tlie country. But, admit- 
ting the uT);uatcnt to \ie tnie, the reiluctiou of price must Ik) 
in projwrtioQ to the Rtldition made to the general Bupply of 
the commercial world, which is so great that, if we were to 
mipposc our share of the demand to be wholly withdrawn, 
itB tendency to reduce the general price would be small com- 
pared to the tendency to high prices, in consequence of the 
hij;h duties. But the argument rest^ oo an assumption 
wholly false. It proccedB on the supposition that, without 
the Tariff, the manafacturiog States would not have become 
ich, — than which nothing can bo more erroneous. They 
Sftd no alternative, but to emigrate, or to manufiicture. 
How could they otherwise obtain clothing or other articles 
necessary for their supply ? How could they pay for them ? 
To Kumpe they could ship almost nothinrr. Their agricul- 
tural prtKlucts an; nearly the same with those of that (Kirtion 
of the globe ; and the only two articles, groin aud lumber, 
in the production of which they have ndvant(^e8,are, in that 
quarter, eitlier prohibited, or subject to high duties. From 
us, who are jmrely an agriciilturai people, they could draw 
nothing but the products of the soil. The question, then, 
is not, whether those States should or should not manufac- 
ture, — for necessity, and the policy of other nations had de- 
cided that question, — but whether they should, with or 
without a bounty. It waa our interest that they should 
witht-Ait. It would compel them to contend with the rettl 
of the world in our market, ia free and oj>eu competition ; 
the effects of which would have been, a reduction of prices 
to the lowest point ; thereby cuabUng us to exchange the 
products of our labor most advantageously,— giving little, 
and receiving much ; while, on the other hand, in order to 
meet European competition, tliey would have been compelled 
to work at the lowest wages and profits. To avoid this, it 
was their interest to manufacture with a bounty ; by which 
oui situation was completely reversed. They were TcUeved 
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hy our depreagion. Thus, througli our political connection, 
by a [Mjrversion of the jx)wers of the Constitution, which was 
intended to protect the States of the Union in the enjoyment 
of their natural advantages, they have stripped us of the 
blessings bestowed by nature, and converted them to their 
own advantage. Restore our advantages, by giving tts free 
trade with the world, and we would become, what they now 
are by our means, tlie most flourishing people on the globe. 
But these are withheld fn)m uh under the fear that, with 
their restoration, they woidd Iwcorne, what we are by their 
loee, among the most depressed. 

Having answered the argument in tha ahetract, the com- 
mittee will not swell their rejiort by considering the various 
instances which have been quoted, to show that prices have 
not advanced since the commencement of the system. We 
know that they would iuslautly fall nearly fifty per cent., if 
ila burdens were removed ; and tlml is euflicient for us to 
know. Many and conclusive reasons might Iw urged, to show 
why, from other causes, jrrices have declined since that pe- 
riod. The fall in the price of raw materials, — the effects of 
the return of jieace, — the immense reduction in the amount 
of the circulating medium of the world, by the withdrawal 
from circulation of a vast amount of {kaper, both in this 
country and in Europe, — the important improvements in the 
mechanical and chemical arts, — and, finally, the still pro- 
gressive depresfiion arising from the great impruveidcnts 
which preceded that period a short time, particularly In the 
use of steam and the art of spinning and weaving, — have all 
contributed to this result. The fiuiU reduction of j>rices, 
which must take place iu the articles whose production is 
affected by such irapmvements, cannot bo suddenly realized. 
Another generation will probahly pass away, before they ^ill 
reacli thjLt point of depression which must follow their uni- 
versal inti-oductioQ. 

We are told, by those who pretend to understand our in- 
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tercet better than we do, that the excess of production, aod 
oot the Tariff, is tbo evil which afflicts us ; and that our 
true remedy is, a reduction of the qunntity of cotton, rice, 
and tobacco, which wo miw, and not a repeal of the Tariff. 
They atwert, that low prices are the necessary conscqnencn 
of excess of ttupply, and that the only proj)or correction is in 
dirainisliing the quantity. Wc would feel more drHposed to 
respect the spirit iu which the advice is offered, ii" those from 
whom it comes accompanied it with the weight of their ex- 
ample. They also, occasionally, complain of low prices ; but 
instead of diminishing the supply, as a remedy for the evil, 
demand an enlargement of the market, by the exclusion of 
alt competition. Our market is the world; and as we can- 
not imitate their example by enlarging it for our products, 
through the exclusion of others, we must decline their ad- 
Tice, — which, instead of alleviating, would increase our em- 
Itarnissments. We have no monopoly lu the aujjply of our 
products ; one half of the globe may produce them. Should 
wc reduce our production, uthero stand ready, by increasing 
iheirB, to take our place ; and, instead of raising prices, we 
would only diminish our share of the supply. Wo arc thus 
compelled to produce, on the penalty of losing our hold on 
the general market. Once lost, it may be lost for ever ; — and 
lose it wo must, if we continue to be constrained, as we now 
are, on the one hand, by the general competition of the 
world, to sell loiv; and, on the other, by the Tariff to buy 
high. Wo cannot withstand this double action. Our ruiu 
most follow. In fact, our only {lermanent and safe remedy 
is, not from the rise in the price of wliat we sell, in which 
we can recei\'e but little aid from our Government, but a re- 
duction in the price of what we but/; which is prevented by 
the interference of the Oovemnient. Give us a free and 
open competition in our own market;, and we fear not to en- 
counter like competition in the general market of the world. 
If, under all our discouragement by the acts of our Govern- 
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ment, we are still able to conteDd there against the world, 
can it be doubled, if this iniiiediiuent were removed, we 
would force out all cotuiietition ; aud thus, also enlarge our 
market, — not by the oppressum of our fcUow-citlzcmi of other 
States, but by our induatr}', cnterpriiH;, aud natuml advau- 
tages. But while the system preveDta this gi-eat enlargement 
of our foreign market, and endangers what remains to us, its 
adv'ooatcs attempt to cou»ule us by the growth of the homo 
market for our products, which, according to their calculation, 
is to oompcnsate us amply for all our losses ; though, in the 
leailiiig article of our products, oottou, the homo market now 
consumes but a sixth ; and if the prohibitory system as to 
cotton goods were perfected by the exclusion of all impor- 
tations, the entire consumption of cotton goods would not 
raise the home consumption of cotton above a £.fth of what 
we raise. 

In tlie other articles, rice and to'(>acco, it is much less. 
But brilliuut prospects are held out, of our immense export 
trade in cotton gt>odR, which is to consume an immense 
amount of the raw material, — without reflecting to what 
countries they are to be fihipped. Not to Eurojw, for there 
we will meet prohibitiou for pmhibition ; — not to the South- 
era portions of this continent, for already they have been 
taught to imitate our prohibitory policy. The most sanguine 
will not expect cxtcuBivo or prolitable markets in the other 
portions of the globe. But, admitting that no other impedi- 
ment existed, the 8)'8tem itself is an effectual barrier against 
extensive exporta The very means which secures the do- 
mestic market must lose the fui-eigu. High wages aud ptx>- 
fits are an effectual stimulus when enforced by monopoly, as 
iu our market, but they must be fatal to competition in the 
open and free market of the world. Besides, when manu- 
factured articles are exported, they must follow the same law 
to which the products of the boU are subject when exported. 
They will bo sent out in order to be exchanged for the pro- 
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ducta of other countric« ; and if those products be taxed, ou 
their introduction as a hack return, it has been dcmoDstrated 
that, like all other taxes on exchange, il must be paid by the 
pixxlncer of the articles. The nature of the operation will 
be seen, if it be supposed, in their exchanj;e with us, instead 
of receiving our product« free of duty, tho manufacturer had 
to pay forty-five per cent, in the back return, nn the cotton 
and other proiiiicts which tht'y may receive fnnu us in ex- 
ohange. If to these insuperable imjiediuieuts to a large ox- 
port trade it be added, that our country rears the products 
of almost every 8^>U and clhnate, and tliat scarcely an article 
ciiD bu im|><irtc<l, but what may come lo competition with 
Bome of the pnxlucts of our arts or our soil, and consequently 
ought to be i^XL-huIed un the jinuciplfa of the HV^teui, it inuHt 
be apparent, when |Krrfected, the system ilself must essen- 
tially exclude exports ; unless we should charitably export 
for the supply of the wants of others, without expecting a 
return trade. The loss of the cxjmrts, and with it the im- 
ports also, must, in truth, he the end of the system. If wo 
export, we must import ; and if we exclude all imported 
prodootfl which come Id competition with ours, unless wo can 
invent new articles of exchange, or otilargo, tenfold, tho con- 
sumption of the few which we cannot produce, with the 
ceasing of importation, exportation must also cease. If it 
did not, then neither wuuld iinpurtatitm cease ; and the con- 
tinuance of imports must be followed, as stated, by that of 
exports ; — and this again would require — ^in order to com- 
plete the system by excluding competition in our own mar- 
kets — new duties ; and thus, an incessant and unlimited in- 
crBoae of duties would be the result of the competition, of 
which the munufucturiug States complain. The cvU is in 
the exports, — and the most simple and efficient system to 
secure the homo market, would, in fact, be, to prohibit ex- 
ports ; and as the Constitution only prohibits duties ou 
eiports, and as duties are not pro/ti7>i7tcm, we may yet wit- 
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neas this addition to the syBt^m ; — the same construction of 
the instrument which justifies the svstem itself, would equally 
justify this, as a necessary means to perfect it. 

The committee deemed it more satisfactory to present 
the operation of the system on the staple States generally, 
than its peculiar opeiution on this. In fact, they had not 
the data, had they t'tli tlio incUnatioD, to diatinguitih the oj)- 
pression under which this State labors, from that of the other 
staple State*. The fate of the one must be that of the others. 
It may, however, he truly said, that we are among the givat- 
est suiforers. No portion uf the world, in proportion to 
population and wealth, ever exchanged with other countries 
a greater amoimt of its products. With the proceeds of the 
sales of a few great staples wo purchase almost all our sup- 
plies ; and that system must, indeed, act with the desolation 
of a famine on such a people, where Che Government exacts 
a tax of nearly fifty per cent, on so largo a proportion of 
their exchanges, in order that a portion of their fellow- 
citizcDs might, in efleet, lay one as high on the residue. 

The committee have, thus far, considered the question in 
its relative effects on the staple and manufacturing States, — ■ 
comprehending, under the latter, all those that support the 
Turilf system. It is not for them to determine whether all 
those States liave an equal interest in its continuance. It 
is manifest timt their situatiun, in res[>ect to its operatiun, is 
very different. AVhile, iu some, the manufacturing interest 
wholly prevails, — in others, the commercial and navigating 
interests, — and in a third, llie agricultural interest greatly 
predominates, — as is the ca*o in all the Western States. It 
is difficult to conceive what real interest the lust can have in 
the system. They manufacture but little, and must conse- 
quently draw their supplies, principally, either from abroad, 
or from the real manulacturing States; and, in either case, 
must pay tlie increased price in conseqiU'Tiw of the high 
duties, which, at the same time, must diiuinisk thi^ir mcau 
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with oure, fmm whom they are principally derived, through an 
extentuve interior comracFCial intercourse. From the nature 
of our commercial connectioDB, our \ma must precede theira ; 
hut tlioirs will with ctTtaiiily follow, ualcss compensation 
for the loKS of our trade cun be fuuud fiomcwhere in the sys- 
tem. Its authors have iofonncd us that it consists of two 
parts, — of which protection is the essence of one, and appro- 
priation of the other. In both capacities it impoverishes 
us, — and in both it enriches the real manufacturing States. 
The agricuUural States of the West are differently affected. 
As a prof-ective nystem, they lose in common with us, — and 
it will remain with them to determine, whether an adequate 
compensation can be found, in appropriations for iutemal im- 
provementi4, or any other purjMiee, for the steady and rich 
returns whicli a free exchange of the produce of their fertile 
6oii with the staple States must give, provided the Utter be 
left in full possession of their natural advantages. 

The question, in what manner the loss and gain of the 
system distribute themselves among the several classes of 
Boctety^ is intimately connected with that of their distribu- 
tion among the several sections. Few subjects present more 
important points for consideration ; hut as it is not possible 
for the comuiiltec to enter fully into the discussion of them, 
without swelling their report beyond all reasonable bounds, 
they will pass them over with a few brief and general re- 
marks. 

The system has not been sufficiently long in operation 
with us, to display its real character in reference to the jHiint 
now under discussion. To underetand its ultimate tendency, 
in distributing the wealth of society among the several classes, 
we must turn our eyes to Europe, where it baa been in action 
for centuries, — and ojieratcd as one among the efficient causes 
of that great inequality of property wliich prevails in most 
European countries. No system can be more efficient to rear 
op a moneyed aristocracy. Its tendency is, to make the poor 
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poorer, and tbe ricb richer. Heretofon;, id our couatry, thia 
tendency has dis|ilaycd it8olf |)rinci|>aUy iu Us effecta, as re- 
gards the different BecLious, — Imt the time will como when 
it will produce the same remits between the several elasdes 
in the mannfacturing States. After we are exhausted, the 
contest will bo between the capitalists and operatives ; for 
into these two claKnes it miiHt, nitimntely, divide society. 
The issue of the struggle here nmst be the witne as it has 
been in Europe. Under the oiieratian of the Hystem, wages 
must sink more rapidly than the prict's of the necessaries of 
life, till the opfratives will bo ri^dnced to the lowest point, — 
when the portiun of the pnxlticts of their labor Icfl to them, 
will be barely sufficient to preserve existence. For the pres- 
ent, tbe pressure of the system is on our section. Its efi'ecta 
on the staple States produce almost universal suflfcring. In 
tbe mean time, an oppomte state of things exists in the man- 
ufacturing States. For the jiresent, every interest among 
tbem^ — exrppt tlmt of foreign trade and navigation, flunr- 
ishes. Such must bo the eflcct of a monopoly of so rich and 
extensive a market as that of the Southern States, till it is 
impoverished, — as uura mpidly must be, by the operation of 
the system, when its natural tendencies, and efiects on the 
several cIo^m-s of the community, will unfuld themselves, &a 
has been dcscribtd by the committee. 

It remains to be considered, in tracing the eflfects of the 
system, whether the gain of (me section of the country be 
equal to the lti«s of the other. If such were the fact, — if all 
we lose bo guined by the citizens of the other sections, wo 
would, at least, have the satisfaction of thinking that, how- 
ever unjust and oppressive, it was but a tninsfer of property, 
without diminishing the wealth of the community. Such, 
however, is nut the fact ; and to its other mischievous conse- 
quences we must add, that it destroys much more than it 
tmncfers. Industry cannot bo forced out of its natural chan- 
ut.'I without 1(188 ; and this, with the injustice, ci^ngtitutes 
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the objection to the improper intermeddling of the Gh>Tem- 
mcDt with the private pursuits of individuuls, who must un- 
deretand their own interests better tlian the Government. 
The exact loss from such intermeddling, it may be difficult 
to ascertiun, but it in not, therefore, the less certain. The 
committee nrill not undertake to estimate the millions, which 
are annually lost to our country, under the existing systera ; 
but some idea may be formed of its magnitude, by stating, 
that it is, at least, equal to the difference between the profits 
of our manufacturers, and tiie duties imposed for their pro- 
tection, where these are not prohibitory. The lower the 
profit, and the higher the duty (if not, as stated, prohibi- 
tory), — the greater the lujw. If, with these certain data, the 
Qvidence reported by the Ciminiittce un Manufuctures at the 
last aession of Congress, be exuiuiutnl, a pretty correct optuiun 
may be furmed of the extent of the loss of the country, — 
provided the manufacturers have fairly stated their case. 
With a duty of about forty per cent, on the leading articlcfl 
of consumption (if we are to credit the testimony reported), 
the manutiictui-ers did not njalize, generally, a profit equal to 
the legal rate of interest ; which would give a loss of largely 
upwards of thirty pttr cent, to the country on its producta. 
It is different with the foreign articles of the same descrip- 
tion. On theui, the country, at least, luses nothing. There, 
the duty pa^st's into the Treasury, — lost, indeed, to the 
Southern StaioB, out of who«e labor, directly or indirectly, 
it must, fur the mn^ part, bo paid, — but transferred, through 
appiopriatious in a hundred forms, to the rockets of others 
It is thus the Bvetom is cherished by appro])riatiuus ; and 
well may its advocates alHrm, that they constitute an esseu- 
tinl portion of the Ameiican System. Let this conduit, 
through which it is so profusely supplied, bo closed, and wo 
feel confident that scarcely a State, except a real toanutao- 
turing one, would tolerate its burden. A total prohibition 
of importations, by cutting off tho rerenne, and thereby the 
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means of making appropriatinns, would, in a short period, 
dcBtroy it But the excess of its lo8s over its gaiDS leads tc 
the consnItDg reflection, that its alMiIilion would relieve u« 
much more than it would emharrafts the maoutacturing 
States. \Vc have suffered too much to desire to see others 
afflicted, even for our relief, when it can bo possibly avoided. 
We would rejoice to see our manufactures flonrifth on any 
constitutional principle, consistent with justice and the puli- 
lic liberty. It is not against them, but the means by which 
they have been forced, to our rujii, that we object. As far 
as a modenitc system, founded on imposts for revenue, goes, 
ve are willing to aflbrd protection, though we clearly see 
that, even under such a system, the national revenue would 
bo based on our labor, and be paid by our industry. With 
such constitutional and moderate protection, the manufac- 
turer ought to be satisfied. Dis loss would not be so groat 
as niiglit be supposed. If low duties would be followed by 
luw prices, they would also diminish the costs of manufac- 
turing ; uod thus the reduction of profit would be less in 
proportion Ihmi the reduction of the prices of the manufac- 
tured article. Bo this, however, as it may, the General Gov- 
ernment cannot proceed beyond this point of protection, 
consistently with its powers, and justice to the whole. If the 
mauufiLcturiDg States deem further protection necessary, it 
is in their power to afford it to their citizens, within their 
own limits, against foreign competition, to any extent they 
may judge expedient. The Constitution authorizes thorn to 
lay an impost duty, with the assent of Congress, which, doubt- 
less, would be given ; and if that be not suflScient, they have 
the additional and cfGcicnt power of giving a direct bounty 
for their encouragement, — which the ablest writers on the 
subject concede to be the least burdensome and most effectual 
mode of encouragemeat. Thus, they who arc to be beue- 
fited, will bear the burden, as they ought ; and those whc 
believe it is wise and just to protect manufactures, may have 
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the satisfaction of doing it at their expense, and not at that 
of their fellow-citizens of the other States, who cnlerUuo 
precisely the opposite opiuiou. 

The committee having presented its views ou the partial 
and oppressive operation of the sjstem, will proceed to dis- 
cuss the next position which they proposed, — its tendency to 
corrupt the Government, and to de«troy the liberty of tho 
count ly. 

If there be a political pro(>oHition universally true, — on© 
which springs directly from the nature of man, and is inde- 
pendent of circumstances, — it is. that irresponsible power ia 
inconflistent with liberty, and must corrupt those who exer- 
cise it. On this great principle our political Bystem rests. 
We consider all powers as delegated by tlie peojile, and to bo 
controlled by thetn, who are interested in their just and 
proper exercise ; and our Governments, both State and Gene- 
ral, are but a system of judicious contrivances to bring this 
fimdamentfU jtrinciple into fair, jiractical 0{)eratii>n. Among 
the most pruininent of these is, the responsibility of repre- 
Bentativcs to their constituents, through frequent j>criodical 
elections, in order to enforce a faithful performance of their 
delegated trust. Without such a check on their powers, 
however clearly they may be defined and distinctly proscribed, 
our liberty would be but a mockery. The Government, in- 
stead of being directed to tlie geneml good, would sjwedily 
become but the iDstrument to aggrandize those who might 
be intrusted with its administration. On the other band, if 
laws were uniform in their operation, — if that whii-h imposed 
8 burden on one, imjwsed it likewise on all — ur that which 
acted lieneBcinlly for one, acted also, in the same manner, 
for all — the responsibility of representatives to their con- 
stituents would alone be sufficient to guard against abuse and 
tyranny — provided the people be sutBciently intelligent to 
understand their interest, and the motives and conduct of 
their public agents. But, if it be supposed that, from di- 
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versity of iut«rcal8 in the several classes and sections of tbe 
countrj, the laws act difTerently, ao that the Bonm law^ though 
couched in gcnerul teriiiB and ajipareutly fair, Khali, in reality, 
transier the power and property of one class or section to an- 
other, — in such case, responsibility to constituent*, which is 
biit the means of enforcint; {idelity of representativos to 
them, roust prove wholly inauflicient to preserve the purity 
of public agents, or the liberty of the country. It would, in 
&ct. fall Hhurt of the evil. The disease would be in the com- 
munity itself. — in the constituents, and not their representa- 
tives. The opposing interests of the community would en- 
gender, necessarily, opposing, hostile parties, — organized on 
this very diversity of interests, — tlie stronger of which, if the 
Government provided no efficient check, would exercise un- 
limited and unrestrained power over the weaker. The rela- 
tion of equality between the parts of the community, estab- 
lished by the Constitution, would be destroyed, and in its 
place there would be substituted the relation of sovereign 
and subject, between the stronger and weaker interests, in 
its most odious and oppressive form. That this is a possible 
state of society, oven where the representative system pre- 
vails, we have high authority. Mr. Hamilton, in the dlst 
number of the Foderalisl, says, — " It is of the greatest im- 
portance in a republic, not only to gUBnl society against tbe 
oppression of its rulors, but to guard one ]>art of society 
against the injustice of the other part. Different interests 
nccesaarily c^iiit iu different classes of citizens. If a major- 
ity be united by a common interest, the rights of the minority 
will bo insecure." Again — " In a society, under the forms 
of which the stronger faction can readily unite and oppress 
the we-aker, anarcliy may be said as truly to reign, as in a 
state of nature, where the weaker individual is not secured 
against the violence of tbe stronger.'' We have still higher 
authority, — the unhappy existing example, of which we ore 
the victims. The committee has labored to little purpose, 
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if tbey have not demonstrated that the very case, which Mr 
HamUtoD bo forcibly describes, docs not now exist in our 
country, under the name of the AMEiuCAy Ststem, — and 
which, if not timely arrested, must be followed by all the 
consequences which never foil to spring from the exercise of 
irresjionsible power. On the great and vital point — the in- 
dustry of the country — which compmhendfi almost every 
interest — the interest gf the two great (tertimw is ojiiKMed. 
We want free trade, — they reslrictious; we want moderate 
ixes, frugidily ia the Government, economy, accountability, 
id a rigid a|ij>Ucation of the public money tu the payment 
of the debt, and lu the objects authorized by the Constitu- 
tion. In all these {uirticulars, if we may ju<lge by cxpori- 
euce, their views of their interc«t are precisely the opposite. 
They feel and act, on all questions connected with the 
American System, as sovereignB, — as men invariably do who 
impose bunlens on others for their own benefit ; and we, on 
the other hand, like tliosc on whom such burdens are imposed. 
In a word, to the extent stated, the country is divided and 
organize<l into two great parties — the one sovereign and the 
other subject — hearing towards each other all the attributes 
whicli must ever accompany that relation, under whatever 
farm it may exist. That our industry is controlled by many, 
instead of one, — by a majority in Congress, elected by a ma- 
jority in the community having an opposing interest, instead 
of by heredtiftrt/ rulers, — ^forms not the slightest mitigation of 
the cviL In fact, instead of mitigating, it aggravates. In 
our case, ouo opitusiug branch of iudustr}- cauuot prevail 
without associating others ; and thus, instead of a single act 
of oppression, we must hear many. The history of the 
Woollen's Bill will illustrate the truth of this position. The 
woollen manufacturers found they were too feeble to enforce 
their exactions alone, and, of necessity, resorted to the expe- 
dient, which will ever be adopted in such cases, of associating 
other interests, till a majority be formed, — and the result of 
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vhicbj in this case, wait, that instead of increased duties on 
vooUens alone — which would have been the fact if that in- 
tercflt alone governed, we liave to huarcqnall}' iucreast^d duties 
on more thaa a dozen other of the leading articles of con- 
sumption. It would be weakness to attempt to dis^ise the 
fact, — on a full knowledge of which, and nf the danger it 
threatens, the hope of devising some means of security de- 
pends, — that different and oj)]>o8ing iutorestH do, and must 
ever exist in all societies, against the evils of which represen- 
tation (ip{R<Nes not the slightest rejiiiitancc. Laws, so far from 
being uniform in llieir oimration, are scarcely ever so. It re- 
quires the greatest wisdom and raotleratiou to extend over 
any countrii" a system of equal laws ; and it is this very 
diversity of interests, which is found lu all associations of 
men for a common purpose, be they private or public, that 
coQsfitutes the main difficulty in forming and admiiusteriDg 
free and just governments. It. is the door through which 
despotic jK)wer has, heretofore, ever entered, and most ever 
continue to enter, till some effectual barrier be provided. 
"Without W)me such, it would be folly to hoiH) for the dura- 
tion of liberty ;■ — as much so as to expect it without repre- 
sentation itself, — and for the same reas'in. The essence of 
liberty couipix'hunds the idea of rea^wnsible power, — that 
tbow wbo miiko and execute the laws should be controlled 
by those on whom they opera te,-^t hat the governed should 
govern. To prevent rulers from abusing their trusts, con- 
stituents must control them through elections ; ocd to pre- 
vent the major fn>m oppressing the minor intercsla of society, 
the Constitution must provide (as the committee hope to 
prove it does) a check, founded on the same principle and 
equally eflicaciuus. In fact, the abuse of delegated power, 
and the tyranny uf the stranger over the wtaker interest?, 
are the two dangers, and the only two to be guarded against ; 
and if this be done effectually, liberty must be eternal. Of 
the two, the latter is the greater and must ditUcult to re^st. 
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It is loss [)orceplib]e. Every circumstance of life teaches us 
the liftbility of delegated power to abuse. We cannot ap- 
point an agent without buing admonished of the fact ; and, 
thcrefljTe, it has become well understood, and is cffectimlly 
p;narded against in our political lustitutiuns. Not so as to 
th<« latter. Though it in feet exists in all associations, yet 
the law, the ooiirts, and the Government itself, act ns a check 
to lis extreme abtutc in most cases of private and subordinate 
oonipanies, which prevents the full display of its real ten- 
dency. But let it be supposed that there was no pnramouai 
authority, — no court, no government to contml, what sober 
individual, who expected himself to act honestly, would place 
his property in joint-stock with any number of individuals, 
however refipectablo, to be disposed of by the unchecked will 
of the majority, whether acting in a body as stockholders, or 
through representation, by a direction P Who does not see 
that a major and a nunor interest would, sooner or later, 
spring up, and that the result would be that, afler the 
stronger had divested the feebler of all interest in the con- 
cern, they would, in turn, divide until the whole would cen- 
tre in a single intureHl ? It in the principle whic'li must ever 
govern 8Uohaf>»ociat ions ; and wliat is government itut'lf, but 
a great joint-stock company, which comprehends every in- 
terest, and which, as thero can be no higher power to restrain 
its natural operatinn, must, if not chocked within itwlf, fol- 
low the same law ? The actual condition uf our race in 
ever\- country, at tliis and all preceding periods, attests tho 
truth of tho remark. No government, based on the naked 
principle that the majority ought to govern, however true the 
maxim in its proper sense, and under pro[)er restrictions, can 
presen'e its liberty even for a single generation. The history 
of all has been the same ; — violence, injustice, and anarchy, — 
eucL-eeded by the government of one, or a few, under which 
the people seek refuge from the more oppressive despotism 
of the many. Those governments only which provida 
Tou n. — 8 
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checks, — which limit and rcstmia within proper bounds the 
power of the uiajoiiLyj have had a prolonged existence, und 
beea distiugiiished for virtue, patriotifitn, power, and happi- 
nesH ; and, what is Ktrikingly true, they have Ik'od thus dis- 
tinj^uitilieit uhuost la exiict pro[>ortion to the number and 
b'tBcacy of their clieckB. If arranged ia relation to these, we 
would place them in the order of the Roman, Eugliab, Spar- 
tan, the United Provinces, the Athenian, and several of the 
small confederacies of antiquity ; and if arrangcil according 
to the higher attributes which have been enumemted, they 
would stand almost precisi'ly in the same order. . That this 
coincidence is not accidental, we may be fully assured. The 
latest and most profound investigator of the Roman History 
and Constituiiim (Nicbuhr), has conclusively shown thai, 
after the expulnion uf the kings, tliis great cumuiuuwealth 
cunlixiUL-d tu decUue in power, and was the victim of the most 
violent domestic struggles, which tainted both public and 
private murals, till the passage of the Licinian law, which 
gave to the people an ellicieat veto through their tribunes, 
as a check on the predominant power of the Patricians. 
From that period slie began to rise sujierior to all other 
States in virtue, patriotism, and power. May we profit by 
the exami>le, and restore the almost lost virtue and patriotism 
of tlie Kepublic, by giving due efficiency, in practice, to the 
check which our C'onstituticm ha« pmvided against a dnngwr 
so thivatcning, — and which constitutes the only efficient 
remedy against that unconstitutional and dangerous system 
which thn ctimniittee have been considering, — as they will 
DOW proceed to sliow. 

The committee bos dt^nionstrated that the present disor- 
dereil state of our [H)liliL-ul system originated in the diversity 
of interests which exists in the country ; — a diversity recog- 
nized by the Cuustitutiou itself, and to which it owes one of 
its most distinguished and peculiar features, — the division of 
the delegated ]K>wer8 between the State and General Govern- 
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nientti. Our short exporiencc, before the forinfttion of the 
prettent Ooveronient, had concluflivtily shown that, while there 
were jhoweni wliich iu tlunr iiiiture were local mid peculiar, 
tnd which could not be excrtitied by ftll, without oppression 
U> Bome of the parts, — bo, also, there were ihoso which, in 
their ojioration, necessarily aflccted the wliolc, and could not, 
therefore, be exercised by any of the parts, withont affecting 
injarioualy the otheiu Oii this diflffrenfc clmnicter, by which 
jjowcrB are distinguished in their geographical operation, our 
political sy(^tt•m was coustrucied. Viewed in i-elatioa to 
them, to a certain extent wo hove a coimuuniiy of interests, 
which can only be justly and fairly supervised by concentrat- 
ing the will and authority of the several States in the General 
Government ; wliile, at the Mtno time, the States have dis- 
tinct and Hepamte intcreitts, over which no supervision can 
be exercised by the jjeueml power without injustice and op- 
pression. Henco the division in the exercise of sovereign 
powers. In dmwtng the line between the powers of the 
iwo^the General and State Governmenta — (he great diffi- 
culty coHHiRted in determining correctly to which of the two 
the various puliticid powerit ought to belong. This difficult 
task waK, however, performetl with »o much success that, to 
this day, tliere is an almost entire acquiescence iu the cor- 
R'Ctness with which the line was drawn. It would be extra- 
ordinary if u system, thus resting with such profound wisdom 
on the diveiTjity of geographicid interests among the States, 
bbould make no jmivisiou agaiust the dangers to which its 
very basis might be exposed. The framers of our Constitu- 
liou have not exposed themselves to the imputation of such 
weakness. When their work is fairly examined, it will bo 
found that they have provided, with admirable skill, the most 
efl^lve remedy ; and that, if it has not prevented the dan- 
ger with which the system is now threatened, the fault is uot 
tbei/s, but ours, in neglecting to make its proper application. 
Jn the primar}' division of the sovereign powers, and in theii 
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exact and just classificalioo, at> btutcd, at^- to bo fiiund the first 
Itrovi^ioDs or checks against the abuse of authonty on the 
I»art of the absolute majority. The powers of the General 
Government are particularly enumerated and epecifically 
delegated ; and all powers not expressly dolt^ted, or which 
are not necessary and proper to carry into effect those that 
are so granted, are rcserred exjiressly to the States or tho 
people. The Government is thus positively restricted to the 
exercise of those gcneml powers that were supposed to act 
uniformly on alt the parts, — leaving the residue to the people 
of the Sttites, by whom alone, from the vcr)' nature of theae 
powers, they cau be justly and fairly exercised, as has been 
etuted. 

Our system, then, consists of two distinct and independent 
ovemments. The general jjowers, expressly delegated to 
the General Government, arc subject to its sole and aeporate 
control ; and the States cannot, without violating the con- 
stitutional com]>act, intcrpusc their authority to check, or in 
any manner to counteract its movements, so long as they are 
confined to the pro{)er sphere. So, also, the peculiar and 
local powers reserved to the States are subject to their exclu- 
sive control ; nor can the General Government interfere, in 
any mauner, with them, without violating the Coustltutiun. 

Id order to have a full and clear conception of our insti- 
tutions, it will be proper to remark that there is, in our sys- 
tem, a striking distinction between GovermnetU and Sove- 
rei^nty. The separate governments of the several States 
are vested in their Legislative, Executive, and Judicial De- 
partments; while the sovereignty resides in the people of 
the States respectively. The powers of the General Govern- 
ment are also vested in it« Legislative, Executive, and Judi- 
cial Departments, whilt; the suvereignty resides in the people 
of tlie several States who created it. But, by an express 
provision uf the Coustitution, it may be amended or changed 
by three fourths uf the States ; and thus each State, by 
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aesc-uting to the Constitution with this provisioD, has modi- 
fiitxl its original right as a sovereign, of making its indindual 
consent necessary to any change in its political condition ; and, 
by becoming a member of the Union, has placM this im- 
piirtnnt power in the hands n( three fourths of the States, — 
in whom (he highest power known to the Constitution actu- 
ally resides. Not the least portion of this high sovereign 
authority resides in Congress, or any of tlic departments of 
the General Government. They are but the creatures of the 
Constitution, and are appointed but to execute its provisions ; 
and, therefore, any attempt by all, or any of these depart- 
ments, to exercise any power which, in its conseqaences, may 
alter the nature of the instrument, or change the condition 
of the parties to it, would Iw an act of usurpation. 

It iH thus that our political system, rcttting on the great 
principle luvolvecl in the recogiiii',e<l diversity of geographical 
interests in the community, iias, in theory, with admirable 
sagacity, prox'ided the most efficient check against their dan- 
gers. Looking to facts, the Constitution has formed the 
States into a community only to the extent of their common 
interests ; leaving them distinct and independent commutii- 
ties as to all other intoreRts, and drawing the line of sepani- 
tion with consummate FkiU, as 1>efore stated. It is manifest 
that, so long as this beHUtifuI theory is adhered to in prac* 
tice, the system, like the atmosphere, will press equally on 
all the parts. But reaaon and experience teach us that 
theory of itself, however excellent, is nugatory, unless there 
be means of efficiently enforcing it in practice ; — which 
brings under consideration the highly important question, — 
What means are provided by the system for enforcing this 
fundamental provision ? 

If we ItKik to the history and practical operation of the 
system, we shall find, on the side of the States, no means 
resorted to in order to protect their reserveil rights against 
the encroachments of the General Government ; white the 
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latter haa^ from the beginning, adopted the most efficient to 
prevent the States from encroaching on those delegated to 
them. The 25th Bectiun of the Judiciary Act^ passed in 
1789, — iuinietliately after the Constitution went into opera^ 
tion, — ^provides fur an appeal from the State courts to the 
Snprenie Court of the United Slates in all cases, in the de- 
cision of which, the oonstmctton of the Constitution, — the 
laws of Congress, or treaties of the United States may be 
involved ; thus giving to that high tribunal the right of final 
iuterj)retation, and the jiower, in reality, of nullifying the 
acts of the Slate Legislatiu-es whenever, in thoir tipinion, 
they may conflict with the powers delegated to the (Jeneral 
Goveruiucnt. A mure amjile and complete protection agaioat 
the CDcroachmeuts of the governments of the several Statea 
cannot be imagined ; and to this extent the power may be 
considered as indispensable and constitutional. But, by a 
strange misconception of the nature of our syt$temj — and, in 
fact, of the nature of government, — it has been regarded as 
the ultimate power, not only of protecting the General Qov- 
emment ngninet the encroachments of the governments of 
the Slates, but nlso of the encroachments of the former on 
the latter ; — and as being, in fact, the only means providetl 
by the Constitution of confining all the jwwers o{ the system 
to their proper constitutional spheres ; and, consequently, of 
determining the limits assigned to each. Such a construc- 
tion of its powers would, in fiict, raise one of the departments 
of the General Governuitut ahnvi; the pirlies who created 
the constitutional compact, and virtually invest it with the 
authority to alter, at its pleasure, the relative powers of the 
General and State Giivemments, on the distribution of which, 
as establishwl by the Constitution, our whole system rests ; — 
and which, by an express provision of the instrument, can only 
be altered by three fourths of the States, as has already been 
shown. It would go farther. Fairly considered, it would, 
in eticct, divest the peo]ile of the States of the sovereign 
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authority, and clothe that department with the robe of su- 
preme |H>wer. A {Kiaition more false and fatal cannot be 
conceived. Fortunately, it has heen so ably refuted by Mr. 
Uadison, in bin Re|iort lo tlio Virginia Trfgiiilature in 1800, 
on the Alien and Sedition Acta, as to suftereede the necessity 
of further comments on the jwrt of the committee. Speaking 
of the right of the State to interpret the ConstiLutiou fur 
itself, in the last resort, he remarks : — " It has been objected 
that the JudiciHl Authority is to be rc^ranlcd as the sole ex- 
positor of the Cmiatitution. On this objection, it might be 
oimerva^lf—^rst — that there may Ixj instances of usurped 
power" (the case of the Tariff is a striking ilhii5tration of 
the trurb"), " which the forms of the Constitution could never 
draw within the control of the Judicial Di^partment ; — 
aecondli/t — that if the decision of the Judiciary !« rused 
above the authority of the sovereign parties to the Constitu- 
tioD, the decisioD of the other departments, not carried by 
the forms of the Constitution before the Judiciary, must he 
e^iually anlboritative and final with the decision of that de- 
partment. But the proper answer to the objection is, that 
the resolution of the General Assembly relates to those great 
and extraordinary coses in which the forms of the Constitu- 
tion may prove ineffectual against infmctiotis danjjeroua to 
the essential rights of the psirties to it. The resitlutiou sup- 
poses that dangerous powers not delegated, may not only be 
aaurped and exercised by the other departments, but that 
Uk Judicial ]>opartment alxn may exercise or sanction dan- 
gerous powers beyoud the grant of the Constitution ; and 
conseijucnlly, that the ultimate right of the parties to the 
Constitution to judge whether the compact has been danger- 
ously violated, must extend to Wolntions by one delegated 
authority as well as by another; by the Judiciary as well 
as by the Executive or tlie Legislative. However true, there- 
fore, it may be that the Judicial Department is, in all ques- 
tions submitted to it by the forms of the Constitution, to 
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decide in the last resort, this resort must necessuilr be coa- 
Bidcred the last in relation to the authoritioa of the other 
Ue[MirtmcDt8 of the Grovernment ; not in relation to the 
rights of the parties to the constitutional compact, irom 
which the Judicial and all other departments hold their dele- 
gated trusts. On atiy other hypothesis the delegation of 
judicial power wimld annul the authority delegating it ; and 
the concurrence of this department with others in usurped 
powera might subvert for ever, and beyond the possible reach 
of any rightful remedy, the very Con»titut!ou which all were 
instituted to j)re8erve." 

As a substitute for the rightful remedy^ in the last re- 
sort, against the cucroachnients of the General Government 
on the reserved powers, resort has been had to a rigid con- 
struction of the Constitution. A system like ours, of divided 
powers, must necessarily give great importance U^^ a proper 
system of construction ; but it is perfectly dear that no rule 
of oonstruction, however perfect, can, in &Lct, prescribe bounds 
to the openitiun of power. All such rules constitute, in ikct, 
but an apiHialfrom the miuority to the juMtice and reason of 
the majority ; and if such apjicala were suflicieut of them- 
selves to restraiu the avarice or ambition of those vested with 
power, then may a system of technical construction be suffi- 
cient to protect f^ainst the encroachment of power ; btit, on 
such Bup[>osition, reason and justice might alone be relied on, 
without the aid of any constitutional or artificial restraint 
whatever. Universal experience, in all ages and countries, 
however, teaches that ptjwer can only be restrained by power, 
and not by reason and justice ; and that all restrictions on 
authority, unsustaineil by an etjuid antagonist power, must 
for ever prove wholly iueQIcieut in practice. Such, also, has 
been the decisive proof of our own short experience. From 
the beginning, a great and powerful minority gave every 
force of which it was suscepliUe to construction, as a means 
Df restrutning the majority of Congress to the exercise of itfl 
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pro|>er powers ; and though that originnl minority, through 
the force of circurushinces, has had tho advantage of becom- 
iug A majority, and to possess, in consequence, the adminis- 
Iration of tbo General Government during tlio greater por- 
tion of ita existence, yet wo this day witness, under tbeaa 
most favuraltle circutustauces, such an cxtcniiiou of its powers 
as tu leave to the States scarcely a ri;:;ht worth the possess- 
ing. In fact, tho power of constractiou, on which its rnlvo- 
cates relied to preserve the lights of tho States, has been 
wielded, as it ever must be, if not checked, to destroy those 
rights. If the minority has a right to prescribe its rule of 
oonstructiun, a uiajority, on its part, will exercise a similar 
right ; but with this striking ditference, — that the right of 
(he former will bo a mere nullity gainst that of the latter. 
But that protection, which the minor interests must ever fail 
to find in any technical i»yatem of construction, may be found 
in tho reaurvwl riglits of the States tliemaelves, if they be 
proj»crly cidU-d into action ; and there only will they ever be 
fiiuud of sutlicient efiicacy. The right of protecting their 
jxiwers renults, necessarily, by the most simple and demon- 
strative argtuuents, from the very nature of the relation sub- 
sisting between the States and General Government. 

If it bo conceded, as it must be by every one who is the 
least conversant with our institutions, that the sovereign 
powers del<^ted are divided between the General and State 
Goverameots, and that the latter bold their portion by the 
same tenure as the former, it would seem im[K)8sibIe to deny 
f o the States the right of deciding on the infractions of thoir 
powers, and tlie proper remedy to he applied for their cor- 
rection. The right of judging, in such cases, is an essential 
nttrihiitc of sovereignty, — uf which the States cannot bo di- 
vested without I'jsing their sovoroignty itself, — and being re- 
duced to a Bubordinato corporato condition. In feet, to 
divide power, and to give to one of the parties the exclusive 
right of judging of the portion allotted to each, is, iu reality, 
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Dit to diride it at all ; and to reserve such exclusive right Ux 
the General Gnvenimcnt (it nuttcra not by what department 
to be exerdfied), is to convert it, in fact, into a great con- 
•olidated government, with unlimited powers and to divcet 
the Statea, in reality, of all their rights It is impoanble to 
nnderstand the force of terms, and to deny bo plain a con- 
clusion. The opposite opinion can be embntced only on 
haaty and iniperfrtt views of the relation existing between 
the Stales and the General Government. But the esiHtonce 
of the right of judging of their powera, so clearly estabUabed 
from tbe sovereignty of States, as clearly im^ilies a veto or 
control, within its limits, on the action of the General Gov- 
ernment, on contfRted joints of authority ; and this very 
control is the reuitxly which the CunstituLiun has pruvided to 
prevent the encroachments of the General Government on 
the reserveil rights of the States ; and by which the distribu- 
tion of power, between the General and State Governments, 
may bo preserved fur ever inviolable, on the bnsis ostnblished 
by the Constitution. It is thus edl-ctuftl protection is afforded 
to the minority, ngninst the oppression of the majority. Nor 
does this important conchision stand on the deduction of 
K'ason alone. It is sustained by the highest contemporary 
authority. Mr. Hamilton, in the number of the Federalist 
already cited, remarks that, — "in a single republic, all tho 
power surrendered by the people is submitted to the adminis- 
tratiun of a single government ; and usurpations are guarded 
against, by a division of the government into distinct and 
separate deimrtments. In the compound republic of America, 
the power wirrLndere*! by the people is first divided between 
two distinct governments, and then the portion allotted to 
each subdivided amoag distinct and separate departments. 
Hence n double security arises to the rights of the |>eo]>le. 
The different governments will control each other ; at the 
same time that each will be controlled by itself." He thus 
clearly affirms the control of the States over the General 
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Ooveriunent, which he traces to the divieiun in the exorcise 
of the sorereign powers under our jRiUtical system ; ood by 
comparing this control to the veto, which the departments in 
most of our constitutions respectively exercise over the acts 
of each other, clearly indicates it as his opinion, that the 
control between the Qeneral and State Guveraments is of 
the same character. Mr. Madison is still mure explicit. In 
bis report, already alluded to, in speaking on this sultject, he 
remarks ; — " The resolutions, buviug taken this view of the 
Fcderjd compact, proceed to infer that, in cases of a delibe- 
rate, palpable, and dangerous exercise of other powers, not 
grautcd by the said compact, tlie States, who are parties 
thereto, have the right, and are in duty bound to intcrposo 
to arixst the evil, and fur maintaining, within their respective 
limits, the authorities, rights, and liberties appertaining to 
them. It appears to your committee to be a phiin principle, 
founded in common sense, ilUistrated by common practice, 
and essential tg the nature of compacts, thtit where resort 
can be hod to no tribunal superior to the rights of the par- 
ties, the parties themselves must be the rightful judges, in 
the last resort, whether the bargain made has been pursued 
or violated. The Constitution of the United States was 
funned by the sauctiun of the States, given by each in its 
sovereign ca|»acity. It adds to the stability and dignity, as 
well as to the authority of the Coustitutiun, that it rests on 
this solid foundation. The States, then, being parties to the 
constitntioual com|)act, and in tlieir sovereign capacity, it 
follows of necessity that there can be no tribunal above their 
authority to decide, in the last resort, whetlicr the comj>act 
mode by them be violated ; and, cunseiiuetitly, as jmrties to 
it, they must themselves decide, in the la.st resort, such ques- 
tions as may be of sufficient magnitude to require their in- 
terposition." To these the no less explicit opinions of Mr. 
Jeflerson may be added ; who, in the Kentucky resolutions 
on the same subject, which have always been attributed to 
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him," States tbiit — " Tbe Government, created by Ibis cont- 
poet, was not made tlie exclusive or final judge of the extent 
of the powei-8 dflegaied to itself; since that would have 
made its discrvtion, and not the CoDStitation, the measure 
of its powere ; — but, as in all oth« oases of compact between 
parties having no common judge, each party bus an equal 
right to judgto for itself, as well of infractions as of the nunle 
and measure of redress/' 

To these authorities, which so explicitly affirm the right 
of tbe States, in their sovereign capacity, to decide, in the 
last resort, on the infraction of their rights and the remedy, 
there may be added the solemn decisions of the I/Cgislatures 
of two leading States— Virginia and Kentucky — that the 
{K>wer in question rightfully belongs to the States, — and the 
implied sanction which a majority of the States gave, in the 
important political revolution wliich shortly followed, and 
brought Mr. Jeflerson into jiower. It is scarcely possible lo 
add to the weight of authority by which this lundamcntal 
principle in our system is sustained. 

Tbe committee have thus arrived, by what they deem 
conclusive fiisoning, and the higliest authority, at the con- 
stitutional und appropriiite remedy against the unconstitu- 
tional opprc3:iiun under which this, in common with the other 
staple States, labore, — oud the menacing danger which now 
hangs over the liberty and happiness of our coimtrj* ; — and 
this brings them to the Inquiry, — How is the remedy to be 
applied by the States ? In this inquiry a question may bo 
made, — wliother a State can interpose its sovereignty through 
the ordinary Legislature, but which the committee do not 
deem it necessary to investigate. It is sufficient that plausi- 
ble reasons may be assigned agoiuHt this mode of action, if 
there be one (and there is one) free from all objections. 
Whatever doubts may be raised as to the question, — whether 

* Not now a niAtter or doubt The ntftnuMript, in bis own hand* 
writtDd^ has Biuco l>c«n published. — Editor. 
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tlie resjtt'ctive Legislatures fully reprewjnt the sovereignty of 
the States for this high puri>oiw, there cou be none as to tho 
fact that a OonTcniiou fully reproseuta them for all purjHisefl 
whatcrer. Its authority, therefore, must remove every ob- 
jection as to form, and leave the question on tlie single point 
of the right of the States to interpose at all. When con- 
vened, it will belong to tho Convention itself to determine, 
authoritatively, whether the nets of which we complain be 
unconstitutional ; and, if no, whuthcr they cimstltute a vio- 
lation so deliberate, palpable, and dangerouH, as to juHtUy the 
interposition of the State to protect its rights. If this ques- 
tion be decided in tbo affinuative, the Convention will then 
determine in what manner they ought to be declared null 
and void within the limits of tho State ; which solemn de- 
claration, ba«cd on h(?r rights as n niemlter uf the Union, 
would be obligatory, not only on her own citizens, but on the 
General Government itself; and tlius ]ilace the violated rights 
of the State under the sliield of the Constitution. 

The committee, having thus eNtubli^hed the constitutional 
right of the Stales to interpose, in order to protect their r&- 
aervcd powers, it cannot be necessary to bestow much time 
or attention, in order to meet possible objections ; — particu- 
larly as they must be raised, not agiiinst tho soundness of 
the arguments, by which the position is sustained, and which 
they deem unan^womblo, — but against apprehended conse- 
quences, which, even if well founded, would be an objection, 
nut so much to the conclusions of the committee, aa to the 
Constitution itself. They are persuaded that, whatever ob- 
jection may be suggested, it will be found, on investigation, 
to be destitute of solidity. Under these impressions, tho 
committee pro|K«e to discuss such as they sup]X)se may be 
urged, with all possible brevity. 

It may bo objected, then, — in the first place, that the 
right of tho States to interpose rests on mere inference, 
without any express pro\'ifiion in the Constitution ; and that 
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out attompt at enumeratioD. It maj, therefore, ooctstitate 
a presumption against the former, — that the Court has no 
right tu d(n:Urc a law unconstitutional, becauw the power is 
not enumerated among those belonging to the Judiciary ; — ^ 
while the omission to enumerate the power of the States to 
interpose in order to protect their rights. — being strictly in 
accord with the priuciples on which its framers farmed the 
Cunstitutiun, rniHcs nut tho ilightest presumption against its 
existence. Like all other reserved rights, it ia to he inferred 
from the Fiimple fact that it is not deietjaUdj — as is clearly 
the OMs in (his intttance. 

Again — it may be objected to the power, that it is incon- 
Mstent with the ncccflsaiy authority of the (jrcneral Goverxk- 
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ment, — and, in its can«equeiiccH, must lead tn feeblenesH, 
auarchV} and Hnally disunion. 

It is imjiossiblc to pro)>ose any limitation on the author^ 
ity of governments, wittiout encountering, from the sup- 
porters of power, this very objeclion of feebleness and anar- 
chy: and we accordingly find, that the history of every 
country which has attempted to establish free institutions, 
proves that, on this point, the opposing parties — the advo- 
cates of power and of freedom — have ever separated. It 
constituted the essence of the controversy between the Pa- 
tricians and Plebeians in the Roman Republic, — the Tories 
and Whijrsin England, — the Ultrasand Lilwmlsin France, — 
and, fimdiy. the Fedemlists and Republicans in our own ooun- 
try, — as illustrated by Mr. Madison's Rc|H)rt ; — and if it were 
proposed to give to Russia or Austria u rcitR'sentation of the 
people, it would form the point of controversy between the 
Imperial and Popular parties. It is, in fact, not at all sur- 
priaiog that, to a people unacquainted with the nature of 
liberty, and inexperienced in its blessings, all limitations on 
supreme power should appear incompatible with its nature, 
and as tcndinj^ t^ feebleness and anarchy. Nature has not 
permitted us to duubt the necessity of a paramount power in 
all institutions. All see and feel it ; but it requires some 
effort of reason to perceive that, if not v;ontroUed, such power 
must ueces«iarily lead to abuse ; — and still higher efforts to 
understand that it may he checked n'ithout destroying its 
etficienoy. With us, however, who know from onr own ex- 
perience, and that of other five nations, the tnith of these 
positions, and tliat jwwer can omly be rendered useful and 
secure by being properly checked, — it ia, indeed, strange that 
any inteUlgent citizen sliuutd consider limitations on the au- 
thority of goverumeut incompatible with its nature ; — or 
sbocdd fear danger from any check properly lodged, which 
may be necessary to guard against usurpation or abuse, and 
pi-oteci the great and distinct interesta of the country. That 
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thcro are such interests represented by the Slates, and that 
the States are tlic only competent powers to protect them, 
has been sufficiently established ; and it only remains, in 
order to meet the objection, to prove that, for this purpose, 
the States may bo safely vested with tho riyht of inter- 
positioD. 

If the committee do not greatly mistake, the checking 
or veto power never has, in any country, or under any insti- 
tutions, been Jud^d where it was le^ liable to abuse. The 
i^at number, by whom It must bo cxercisetl, of the people 
of a State. — the 8oIi>iiinity of the mode, — a Convention spe- 
cially called for tho pur|Mwe, anil n^presenting the State in 
her highest cajmuity,— the delay, — the deliberation,— ^re all 
calculated tu allay excitouieut, — to imprcsa on the people a 
deep and solemn tone, highly favorable to calm investigation 
and decision. Under such circnra stances, it would be ioipo^- 
sible for a mere party to maintain itself in the State, unless 
the violation of its lights bv palpable, dctilterate, and dan- 
gerous. The attitude in which the State would be placed 
in relation to the other States, — the force of public opinion 
which would Iw brought to bear on her, — the deep reverence 
tor the Geni'nd Government, — the strong iufluenuo of all 
public men who aspire to office or diHtinctiou in the Union, — 
and, above all. the local parties which must ever exist inthe 
State, anJ wliich, in this case, must ever throw the powerful 
influence of the minority on the side of the Gcacral Govcm- 
nieut, — constttule im))edim3uta to the exercise of this high 
protective right of tho State, which must render it safe. So 
jwwcrful, in fact, are these difficulties, that nothing but 
truth and a deep sense of oppression on the part of the peo- 
ple of the State, wJU ever sustain tho exercise of the power ; — 
and if it should be attempted under other clrcunistoncea, it 
must speedily terminate in the expulsion of those in power, 
to be replaced hy others who would nuvke a merit of closing 
the controversy, by yielding tho jwiiit in dispute. 
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But, ill unler to undonttund more full^ wliat its operation 
really would be m practice, wo must take into the csttmale 
the effect whicb a recognition of the jmwer would have on 
the tone of feeling, botli of the General and State Govern- 
ments. Ou the part of the furnier, it would necessarily pro- 
duce, in the exercise of donl*tt^ll powers, the roost marked 
moderation. In the discuRxion of meaRUres inrnlving such 
powers, the argument woulil Iw felt with di*oisive weiglit, that 
the State, uhw, hiul the right of judging of the con&titutiou- 
alily of the power ; which wouhl cau&o an abandonment of 
the niea.sure,^-or, at Iciiut, Icful to Ruoh modiftcationa im would 
make it acceptable. On the part of the Stale, a feeling of 
conscious security, depending on herself, — with the effect of 
moderation aud kindness on the part of the General Govern- 
ment, would effectimlly put down JealouBy, hatred, and aui- 
modty,— And thns give BCt>pe lo the natural attachment to 
our iustitutiouH, to cTipaud and grow into the full maturity 
of patriotifim. But witldiuld this protectivo power from tho 
State, aud the reverse uf all these happy couseipieuces must 
follow ; — which the committee will not uudcrtake to describe, 
as the living example of discord, hatred, and jealousy, — 
threatening anarchy and dissolution, must impress on every 
beholder a more vivid picture than any they could posnibly 
draw. The continuance of thia unhappy state must lead to 
the loss of all affection ; — when the Government must be 
sustained hj force instead o( patriotism. In fact, to him 
who will duly reflect, it must be apparent that, where there 
ore important separate interests, there is no alternative but 
a veto to protect ihcm, or the military to enforce the claima 
of the majority interests. 

If thew! deilncrlinus lie correct,— as can scarcely be 
doubled, — under that state uf uiiHlemtiun and security, fol- 
lowed by mutual kindness, which must oucumjiany the ac- 
knowledgment of the right, the necessity of exercising the 
veto would rarely exiat^ and the possibility of its abuse, on 
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the port of the Stat«, would be almost wholly removed. It« 
ocknowlcd^l existence woiilt) thus supereede itH exercise. 
Bat suppose id this the committee should be mistaken, -^st ill 
there exists a sufficient sectiriry. As high as this right of 
interposition on the pjirt of a State may be repirded in rela- 
tion to the General Goveniutent, the conftlitutional compact 
provides a remedy agniust its abuse. There in a higher 
power, — placed above all "by the consent of all, — the creating 
and preserving power of the system, — to be exei-ciaed by 
three fourths of the States, — and which, under the character 
of the umendins; j>owlt, cau modify the whole s^'slem at 
pleasure, — aud to the acts of which none can object. Admit, 
then, the power in question to beloni; to the States, — and 
admit its liability to abuse, — and what are the utmost con- 
sequences, but to create a presumption against the constitu- 
tionality of the power exercised by the General Govern- 
ment, — which, if it be well founded, must compel them to 
abandon it ; — or, if not, to remove the ditUculty by obtain- 
ing the contesteil power in the form of an amendment to the 
Constitution. If, on an ap[)eal fur this purjiose, the decigiun 
be favomhle t^i the General Govermuent, a disputed power will 
be converted into an expressly grunted |K)wer; — but, on the 
other hand, if it be adverse, the refusal to grant will be tan- 
tamount tu an inhibition of its exercise : and thus, in either 
case, the coutroversy will bo determined. Aud uught not a 
sovereign State, as a party to the constitutional compact, 
and as the guardian of her citizens and her peculiar interests, 
to have the power in questiun ? Without it, tlie amemling 
power must become obsolete, aud the Constitution, thruugh 
the exercise of construction, in the end utterly subverted. 
Let Tis examine the case. The disease is, that a majority of 
the SlatoB, through the Geneml Government, by construc- 
tion, usurp powers not delegated, and by their exercise, in- 
creaoe their wealth and authority at the expense of the 
minority. How absurd, then, to expect the injured States 
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to attempt a remedy t>y proposing an amcDdmeiit lo Iw rati- 
fied by three fourths of the States, when, by. Gupposition, 
there is a majority opposed to them ? Nor would it b© less, 
absurd to expect the General Oovernment to propose amend- 
ments, nnle88 compelled to that course by the acts of a State. 
The Government can have no inducement. It has a more 
summary mode, — the assumption of power by construction, 
The conaecpience is clear ; — neither would resort to the 
amending power j— tlie one, because it would be useless,— 
and the other, because it could cft'L*ct its puri>o!3e without 
it ; — and thus the highest jxtwer known to the Constitu- 
tion, — on the salutary influence of which, on the operations 
of our i>nlitical institutions, so much was calculated, would 
become, in practice, obsfjlete, aii stated ; and in lieu of it, 
the will of the luajority, under the agency of construction, 
would be substituted, with unlimited and supreme (wwer. 
On the contrary, giving the right to a State to compel the 
Geooral Government to abandon its pretensions to a con- 
structive power, or to obtain a |iositivc grant of it, by an 
amendment to the Constitution, would call efficiently into 
action, on ail important disputed questions, this highest 
power of the system, — to whose controlling authority no one 
can object, and under whose opemtion all controversies be- 
tween the States and Gent-ral Government would be adjusted, 
and the Constitution grajlually acquire all the perfection of 
which it is 8U8cei>tible. It is thus that the crew/ i"n^ becomes 
the preserving power ; and we may rest assured it is no less 
true in |ioliticB than in theology, that the power which cre- 
ates can alunn preserve, — uud that preservation is per[>etual 
creation. Kuch will bo the operation and effect of State in- 
terjKisitioiL 

But it may be objected, that the exorcise of the power 
wouM have the effect of placing the majority under the con- 
trol of the minority. If the objection were well founded, it 
would be fatal. If the majority cannot be trusted, neither 
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can the miuorily : and to tmusfor power from the formei to 
the latter, woald be but the repetition of the old error, in 
taking shelter under monarchy or aristocracy, nsninst the 
more oppressive tyranny of an illy constructed republic. But 
it is not the consequence of proper checks to change places 
between the majority and minority. It Icavefl the power 
controlled still independent ; as is exemplified in our politi- 
cal institutions, by the oiferation of acknowledgtxl checks. 
The power of the Judiciary to declare an act of CoDgresa, «r 
of a State Legialaturw, unconstitutional, ta, for its appropriate 
purpose, a most cffident check ; but who that is acquainted 
with the nature of our Government ever supposed that it 
ever really vested (when confined to its proper object) a 
supreme power in the Court over Congress or the Stale Le- 
gislatures ip Such was neither the inteutiou, nor is it the 
effect. 

The Constitution has proviJeil anrtthor check, which wiU 
still further illustrate the nature of their operation. Among 
the various interests which exist under our complex system, 
that of lai^ and small States is, perhaps, the most promi- 
nent, and amoug the most carefully guarded in the organiza- 
tion of onr Government. To settle the relative weight of 
the States in the system, and to secure to each the means of 
maintaining its proj»er political conseiiucnce in its operation, 
formed one of the most dilUcult duties iu framing the Con- 
stitution. No one subject occupied greater space id the pro- 
ceedings of the Convention. In its final adjustment, the 
lai^e States had assigned to them a preponderating influence 
in the House of Representatives, by having therein a weight 
proportioned to their numbers ; hut to compensate which, 
and to secure their jioUtical rights agaiust this j>n;potHlerancc, 
the small States had an equality assigned thorn in the Senate ; 
while, in the constitution of the Executive branch, the two 
were blended. To secure the consequence allotted to each, 
as well as to insure due deliberation in legislating, a veto is 
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allowcil to each in the itfissngc of bills ; but it would be ab- 
surd (o snpposo that this veto placed either above the other ; 
or was incompatible with the portion of the sovereign power 
intrusted to the House, the Senate, or the President. 

It is thus that our system has provided appropriate checks 
between the Departinentg, — a veto to guard the supremacy 
of the Constitution over the lawa, and to preserve the due 
importance of the States, considered in reference to lai^ 
and small, without creating discord or weakening the benefi- 
cent energy of the Government. And 90, also, in the divitiion 
of the auvereign authority betwwm the General and State 
Oovemiu(int*, — by leaving to the States nn efficient power to 
protect, by a veto, the minor against the major interests of 
the community, the fraracrs of the Constitution acted in 
strict conformity with the priuciple which invariably prevails 
thK)Ughout the whole system, where separate intcivsts exist. 
They were, in truth, no ordinary men. They were wise and 
practical statesmen^ enlightened by history and their own 
enlarged experience, acquired in conducting our country 
through a most important revolution ; — and understood pro- 
foandly the natnre of man and of goveraraent. They saw 
and felt that there existed in our nature the necessity of 
government, and government of adequate powers ; — that the 
selfish predominate over the social feelings ; and tl\at, with- 
ont a government of suoli powers, univenwil conflict and 
anarchy must prevail among tlic cumponent parts of society ; 
but they also clearly saw thai, our nature remaining un- 
changed by change of condition, unchecked power, from this 
Tery predominauce of the selBsh over the social feelings, 
which rendered government necessary, would, of necessity, 
lead to corruption and oppression on the part of those vested 
with its exercise. Thus the necessity of governnu-nt and of 
checks originates in the same great principle of our nature ; 
and thus the very selfishness which impels those who have 
puwer to desire more, will also, with equal force, impel those 
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on whom power operates to reaist i^;grc3sioD ; and on tha 
balance of the«e opposing teodeDCtes, liberty and faappinen 
must for erer depend. This great principle guided iu the 
formation of every part of our political system. There is 
not one opposing interest throughout the whole that is not 
counterpoised. Have the rulers a separate interest from the 
peo])le ? To check its abuse, the relation of representative 
and constituent is created between them, thnmgh periodical 
elections, by which the fidelity of the representative to the 
constituent is secured. Uave the States, aa members of the 
Union, distinct |H)litical interests in reference to their mag- 
nitude ? Their relative weight is carefully settled, and each 
has its approjiriate agent, with a veto on e^ich other, to pro- 
tect its [Htlitiail coniHtpiencc. May there be a (»)nBict l»e- 
tween the Cuntttitution nnd tlie liiwii, whereby the rights of 
citizens may be affected? A remedy may be found iu the 
power of the courts to declaitj the law unconstitutional in 
Buch cases as may bo brought before them. Are there, 
among the several Slates, seimrate and peculiar geographical 
interests P To meet this, a particular organization is pro- 
vided in tlie division of the 8«3vereign powers between the 
State and General Gyvemments. Is there danger, growiug 
out of this diviaioUj that the State Legislatures may encroach 
on the powers of the General Government ? The authority 
of the Supremo Court is adequate to check such encmach- 
mcnta. May the Gkacral Government, on the other hand, 
encroach on the rights reserved to the States respectively ? 
To the States respectively— each in its sovereign capacity — 
is reserved the power, by its veto, or right of interpositinn, 
to arrest the encroachment. And, finally, may thia power 
be abused by a State, so as to interfere improperly with the 
powers delegated to the General Government ? There is 
provided a power, even over the Cunstitutiou itself, vested in 
three fourths of the States, which Cuugress has the authority 
to invoke, and may terminate all controversies iu rcfcR'nt:? 
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fo the subject, by granting or withholding the right in oon* 
test. Its authority is acVnowIedged by all ; and to deny or 
resist it, would be, on the jwirt of the State, a violation of 
the constitutinnni compact, and a dissolution of the political 
association, an far as it Is concerned. This is the ultimate 
and highcBt power, — and the basin on which the whole aya- 
tem rexts. 

That there e.\it;t8 a case which would jtitrtiry the interjM)- 
sition of this State, in order to compel the General Govem- 
ment to abandon on unconstitutional power, ur to appeal to 
this high authority to confer it by expreiw grant, the coin- 
niittcc do not in the least doubt ; and they are e^^ually clear 
in the necessity of ite exercise, if the Gkncral Government 
should continue to persist in its improper assumption of 
powers belonging to the State ; — which brings them to the 
last point they propose to consider, — viz. : When would it 
be pro[ier to exercise this high power ? 

If the coTutnittee were to judge only by the magnitude 
nf the interests at stake, they would, without hesitation, 
recommend the call of a Coovention without delay. But 
they deeply feel the obligation of respect for the other mem- 
bers of the confederacy, and the necessity of great modera- 
tion and forliearance in the exercise even of the moat un- 
questionable right, between parties who stand connected by 
the closest and must naered political com[Kict. With these 
sentiments, they deem it advisable, after presenting the 
views of the Legislature in this solemn manner (if the body 
concur with the committee), to allow time f5>r further con- 
sideration and reflection, in the hope that a returning seuso 
of justice on the part of the majority, when they come to 
reflect on the wmngs which this and the other staple States 
have Biiilered, and are suffering, may repeal the obnoxious 
and unconstitutional acts, — and thereby prevent the neces- 
sity of interposing the veto of the State. 

The committee are further induced, at this time, to re* 
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ootnmcnd this conrsc, under tlie hope that the ^^reat political 
revolution, which will displace from power, on the 4th of 
Mftrt^h next, those who have acquired authority by Hottinp 
(he will of the people at defiance, — and wliich will hrinj» in 
an eminent citizen, diiitin^iitfhed for his services to his oonn- 
Ir)', and his justice and jjatriotisni, may be followed up, un- 
der his iuflueucCj with a complete restoration of the pure 
jiriuciples of our Govemnient. But, in thus recommending 
delay, the committee wish it to be distinctly understood, that 
neither doubts of the righlful power of the State, nor ap- 
prehension of oonspqnencfiS; constitute the smallest part of 
their motives. They would 1)6 unworthy of the name of 
freemen, — of Amcricnns, — of Caroliuiana, if danger, however 
P^at, could cauao them to shrink from the maintenance of 
their constitutional rights. But they deem tt preiH>sterous 
to anticipate danger under a system of laws, where a sove- 
reign jiarty to the compact, which formed the Government, 
exercises a ]M>wer which, after the fullest investigation, she 
ooDScientionsly believes to belong to her under the giiamntce 
of the Constitution it«elf, — nnd which is essential to the 
preservation of her sovereignty. The committee deem it not 
only the right of the Stale, but her duly, under tho solemn 
sanction of an oath, to interjMee, if no other rcmudy be ap- 
plied. They interpret the oath to defend tlie Constitution, 
not simply as imposing an obligation to abstain from viola- 
tion, but to prevent it on the part of others. In their 
opinion, he is as guilty of violating that sacred insti-ument, 
who permits an infraction, when it is in his power to prevent 
it, as he who actnally perpetrates the violation. The one 
may be bolder, and the other more timid, — ^but the sense of 
duty must be weak in both. 

With these views the committee are solemnly of the im- 
pression,— if the present usurjmtions and the pru&saed doo 
trinea of the existing system !« persevered in, — after due 
forbearanoc on the part of the Stale, — that it will be bnr 
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sacred duty U) interpose ; — a daiy to herself, — to t!ie Union, — 
to the present, and to futuro generations, — and to the cauae 
of liberty over the world, to arrest the pn^jreas of a usurpa- 
tion which, if not arrested, must, in its consequences, corrupt 
the public morals and destroy the liberty of the couatrj'. 

[XoTx. — ^Tba tthnw ti lodoraed, in the bandwrttinfr of the aathor, — 
** Hauffh draft tif vhat it fiatUd th« Sovm Cabojjua. Expoairtos," Oo 
tbe ooDcluding luigv it writt«i) ia tba uine hiuul : 

'• CoMludtd by a/eie mmartt on tht propoaition/er the State Ic im- 
yOM an tndis dutjf on protMled artieUt^ and. on her eontumption of the 
•MM. Thtjint di»appn>fedy and tha tatt approeed. 

*^ And, Jlnally^ v.ith aundrjf rMolutiont," 

These *' roiniirks " are Dot praserred ; nor the reflations whidi ao- 
eotDpui«d Uic report The oommiltocs to whom ttio subject wai re- 
ferred, reported a eeriea of rwiolnHnnft, which the reader will find below. 
Wbetber tfaoy he idenlicat nilh thcwu rerorrcd to, U a niatlor of oocjeo* 
lure. Those reported and adopted are in tbe foUoniDg irorda] : — 



PROTEST. 

7^ Senate and Ifouae qf Reprt»entatire$ sf Smith Caroliaa^ note met 
and witting in General Amemhly, throvgh tht Bon, William Smith 
and th« Hon. Rohfrt Y. JIajftu, their RtprtMntatiret in the SenaU 
fifths Unit^ Statet, dth in th« name and on he-half of the ffoodpM- 
pU tif the taid CommcweaUK, wUmnly protttt againtt the tyitem 
of protecting dutie.», lately adopted hff the Ftdtral Governments/or 
the/otloteinff retuone : — 

let. BccaoM the good people of ibU oonamoDwealtli believe, Uutt 
the puwers of OoDgrces wore delogflt^d to it, in trnitt for tbe acpompli^h- 
ment of certaiu S[»eci6ed objeota which limit and coutrol them, sad that 
ererj exercise of tbeai, for any other pnrpoees, ifi a Tiolation of the 
CoDatita:ion as unwarroutable u the nadiBguiaed aaaumptlon of aob- 
stnutiro, independent powers not granted, or expreacil; wilbbold. 

2d. Bccniiw Um power to lay duties on impurts !», and iu its very 
nature can be, only a means of etTeadng ottjeota speoifled by the Oonati- 
tntion; nince do free goa-emment. and leut of all a gOTemment of enn- 
meratvd power*, can, nf right, impose any tax, any more than a penalty, 
wliitfh IB not at once Justified by pubiio Deccarity and oleurly within the 
aoope and parview of the sociiil compsct ; and siDce the right of coufining 
opproprtatiuns of the pnblici money to fuoh logitimatQ and coostitotloiial 
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ol^ecU » IS ewentiftl to the liberties of the peo[>le( u their iitt«iQMUuD- 
•bU privilege to be tAX^d odIj bf th«ir own f»aNnt. 

M. BecaoAC tbej believe iluit the Tariff I^v pened b; Congns M 
ila last se«ioD, and all other sots of which the principal object is the 
pcoteetioa ef mtwi&omrei, or any other brunch oT domeatie indoatrT', 
If thej h% ooodderad m tha ezandM of a mppowil power in Goognaa 
10 uz th« people at its own goiitl will untl plMUure:, and to apply the 
iDonej raiiied to objects not specified iii the Cudfltitotion, in a vinlailon 
OC theie fQudamuDlol priadples, m lireach of a weUMlefiue*! tnut, and a 
pervervioD of the high powers Tested id tb« Federal GuTemment for 
federal porpoMA onlj. 

4lb. Beoaase snoh^sota, considered in the tight u( a ret^UtioQ of 
commerce, are equally liable to ot^ection — since, althongl) the power to 
reg^nlate cxnnmercc, may tike other powen be eiori'i!<ied «o as to protect 
doineitio maoDfactitrea, yet it is deariy dutiogntihabte from a power to 
do so, ee nomint^ both in the natare of the tbinf^ and in the oommon 
accepution of the terms ; and beostue the cnnfoonding of them wonid 
lead to the most extrarsgant resuHa^ tinoe the encouro^ment of domes- 
tic indiuiry implies on abeolote control over nil the interests, rasonroea, 
and porsoits of a jieople, and is inconsistent witli itie idea of any other 
than a simple, oonaolidatsd gorerament. 

5tb, Ucoanse, from the oontemporoneous expositioo of tbe OonsUtv- 
tion in the numbers of the Federalist (which is cited only because tbe 
Sopreme Court has recognized its aatbonty), it is clear that the power 
to reflate comineroa was consideretl by Uie Convention as only ioci- 
deLtoDy couuvoted with Ibe eucuurugemunt of agriculture and uuinu- 
fsctures; and because the power of laying imposts and dunes on im- 
porta, was not understood to justify, !n any case, a prohibition of foreign 
commodllies except as a me^ns of extending commerce, by ooercing 
fbrei^ nations lo a fur rccijinwity in tbuir int^inwurso with us, or for 
Bome other bona fide commercial purpose. 

8th. Becenso, whilst the power to protect manufactures is nowhere 
ezpreewty granted to Congress, nor can be considered as necewary and 
proper to carry into effect any iq>ecifle4l power, it seems to be expreody 
reeorred to the States, by the tenth sovtion of the first article of tbe 
Constitution. 

7th. Beuinde, eren admitting CongreM to have a oomititutional right 
to protect manufactures by the imposition of duties or by regulations of 
oommeree, dengoed princii>alty fur that purpose, yet a TorilT, of wliich 
tba operation is grossly unequal and oppressiTe, is sacb an abuse of 
power, as Is Incompatible with the principles of a fr«e government and 
the groHt cuds of civil society, — ^justice, and ciiUAlily of rights aud pro- 
tec tion. 
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8tb. FiDdHy, because Bvntb Carolina, ft-om her olimstc, situation, and 
pacoliar institutions, ii, sncl maat eror coatinue to be, wboUj dopetident 
open ogricdltare and commoroe, not only for licr pronpertty, hnt for hw 
Teiy oxi9t«uc« ati a 6la\e — bocsuiw Uie valuablu products of hor Kll — 
the bloHin^ by whicb Divine Proridenoe iweiai to bare designed tc 
eompAnaata for Uie groAt di-tadvantAgert mular wbioh aba sofTera io otber 
respeota — are amoDg the rery few that can be oiiltivace<] witb any profit 
by akve Ubor — and if, by Lho losa of ber foreign outuEuerce, ilicso pro- 
duoti dwold be confined to an inadeqnate market, the fat« of tbia fertila 
State would bo poverty and utter desolation; b«r citizeoa, in despab-, 
would emigrate to more fortunate regions, tad tbe wbole frame and con- 
stitution of ber dvil polity, be impaired and deranged, if not disai^vod 
enUrely. 

Deeply Impreesed witb these oonaiderations, the TeprenenCjitiveL<i of 
the good people of Uiis commonwoailb, anxiously dvniring to live in 
peooe witb tlieir feUow-Kiitizens, and tv do all that iu them lioa to pre- 
•orre and pc-rpotuate the onion of the Htatoa and the liburtied of which 
it i« the Jtureat pledge, — bnt feeling it to be their bouiidun duty to expoee 
and naist all encroachmonU upun tl^ie true spirit of the ConsUtotioa, 
leat an apparent aDquieeoenoo in tho system of protecting duties should 
be drawn into precedent,— do, in the name of the commonwealth of 
Booth Carolina, claim to enter upon the joornak of the Senate, their 
protest against it as unconatitutional, oppre^lre, and oitju^t. 

WAi£h ExpotUion atid ProUat ar« rupte^uU^ »ulntiUt«d, 

i. Guwio, Chairman. 



ADDRESS 

On the relation whick the States and General Gov- 
ernment bear to each other. 



The questioD of the relaliun which the States and Gen- 
eral Government hear to each other ia not one uf recent 
origin. From the comraenceinent of our system, it has di- 
TuJed puhlic wntiment. Even in the Convention, while tho 
Constitution wm struggling into existence, there were two 
parties as to what this relation should be, whose difTerent 
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sentiments constittited no Braall impediment in forming that 
instroment. After the General Qovcmraent vent into opera- 
tion, experience soon proved that the qaestion had not ter- 
minated witii the labora of the Conrention. The great 
atrugj;le that preceded the political revolution of 1801, which 
brought Mr. Jefferson into power, turned eRsentially on it, 
and the doctrines and arguments on both sideu wore emlK)died 
and ably sustAined ; — on the one, in the Virginia and Ken- 
tacky Itesolntions, and the Beport to the Virginia Legisla- 
ture ; — and on the other, in the replies of the Legislature of 
Massachusetts and some of the other States. These Reso- 
lutions and this Report, with the decision of the Supremo 
Court of Pennsylvania about the same time (particularly in 
the caao of Cobbett, delivered by Chief Justice M'Kean, and 
concurred in by the whole bench), contain what I lielieve to 
be the true doctrine on this important subject. I refer to 
them in order to avoid the necessity of presenting ray views, 
with the reasons in support of them, in detuil. 

As my object is simply to state my opinions, I might 
pauae with this reference to documents that so fully and ably 
state all the points imuicdiatL-ly connected with this deeply- 
important subject ; but as there are many who may not have 
the opportunity or leisure to refer to them, and as it is pos- 
sible, however clear they may be, that different persons may 
place different interpretations ou their meaning, I will, in 
order that my seulhuenls may be fully known, and to avoid 
all ambiguity, proceed to state, summarily, the doctrines 
which I conceive they embrace. 

'/"^ The great and leading principle is, that the General 
(}ovcrument emanated from the jwuiJe of the several States, 
forming distinct political communities, and acting in their 
separate and sovereign capacity, and not from all of the peo- 
ple forming one aggregate political community ; that the 
Constitution of the United States in, in fact, a compact, to 
which ea(;b Stale is a party, in the character already do- 
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•cribcd ; and that tbc several States, or parties, have a right 
to judge of its iafractioDS ; and ia case of a deliberate, pal- 
pable, aad dangerous exorcise of power not delegated, they 
have the right, in the last resort, to u^ the language of the 
Virginia Hesolntions, "/o interpoae for arrettmy the prorjres^ 
of the evil, and for maintaimng, withia their tvapeciive limii»f 
the authorities^ rights^ and HhtrtieB appertaining to thcni." 
This right of interposition, thus solemnly asserted by the 
State of Virginia, be it called wliat it may, — State-right, 
veto, nulHBcatiuu, or by any other name, — I conceive to be 
the fundamental principle of our system, resting on facts 
historically as certain as our revolution itself, and deductions 
as simple and demonstnitive as that of any political or moral 
tnith whatever ; and I finnly believe tlmt on its recognition 
depend the stability and safety of our political institutiona 

I am not ignorant that tho«e opjHjsed to the doctrine 
have always, now aud formerly, regarded it in a very different 
light, as anarchical and revulutionary. Could I believe such, 
in fact, to be its tendency, to me it wimld be no recommendii- 
tion. I peld to none, I trust, in a deep and sincere attacli- 
ment to our puliticiil inHtiiutious and the union of these 
States. I never breathed an opposite seatimcut ; but, on 
tbc contrary, I have ever considered them the great instm- 
mcnts of preserving oiu* liberty, and promoting the happiness 
of oui'selves and our posterity ; and next to these I have 
ever held them most dear. Nearly half my life has been 
passed in the service of the Union, and whatever public repu- 
tation I have acquired is inJtssolubly identified with it. To 
be too national has, indeed, been ctmsidfred by many, even 
of my friends, my greatest political fanlt. With these strong 
feelings of attachment, I have examined, with the utmost 
care, the bearing of the doctrine in question ; and, so far 
from anarchical or revolutionary, 1 solemnly bt'lievf it to be 
the only solid foundation of our system, aud of the Union 
itself; and that the op[H>site doctrine, which denies to the 
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That ^ftfCBt ofM M OO f An eotCTtaiiked od this subject, I 
eooiider bat «■ ea addilioml evidence of tbe graet divvni^ 
ef tbe baniMi iotdkct. Had noi able, eip c ii ca u u J , uid 
pstflotSe iodividnalflr fax wbocn I hare the higbeit respect, 
tftkeo diftreat news, I woold have thought the right too 
eleer to admit of doabt ; bat I am taught br this, a« well 
u by mnny umtlar instances, to treat with d<-ftftvnce opinions 
differing from my own. The error may. pooubly, be with 
mo ; but if eo, I can only say that, after the most mature 
and coDscientious examioatioQ, I have nnt been able to de- 
tect it. But, with all proper deference, I must think that 
theirs is the orrur who deny what seems to be an essential 
attribute of the conceded sovereignty of the States, and who 
attnbute to the Oeueral Goveroment a right utterly incom- 
patiblo with what all acknowledge to be its limited and re- 
Itricted character : an error originating principally, as I must 
think, in nut duly rt-ilt'cling on ihc nature of uur inBtitutions, 
■od on what oouslitutcs (he only rational object of all politi* 
ud coDstilutions. 

It tuts been well said by one of the mo8t sagacious men 
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of auliquity, tliat the object of a conatitutiun is, to restrain 
the ffovcntnunt^ aa that of laws is to rcetraiD indxviduala 
The remark ia correct ; nor is it less true wliere the govern- 
ment is vestetl in a majority, than where it is in a nnglc or 
a few individuals — in a repnblic, than a monarchy or aris- 
tocracy. No one can have a higher respect for the maxim 
that the majority ought to govern than I liave, taken in its 
proper sense, subject to the reatrictitins iiiipoKed by the Con- 
stitution, and confined to objects in which every portion of 
the community have similar interests ; but it is a great error 
to suppose, as many do, that the right of a majority to govern 
is a natural and not a convent ional right, and therefore ab- 
solute and unlimited. By nature, every individual has the 
right to guVL-ru liimaelf ; and governments, whether founded 
on majoriiies or miuorities, must derive their right from the 
assent, expressed or implied, of the governed, and be subject 
to such limitations aa they may impose. Where the interests 
(tre the Hime, that is, wliere the laws that may benefit on'} 
will benefit all, or the reverse, it ia just and proper to place 
them under the control of the majority ; but where they are 
dissimilar, so that the law that may benefit one portion may 
be ruinous to another, it would be, on the contrary, unjust 
and aliKurd to subject them to its will ; and such I conceive 
to be the theory on which our Conntitutiou restH. 

That such dissimilarity of interests may exist, it is im- 
possible to doubt. Tliey are to be found i» every commu- 
nity, in a greater or less degree, however small or homogene- 
ous ; and they conatitute evcrj' where the great difliculty of 
forming and preserving free iuatitutiuus; To guard against 
the unequal action of the kws, whoa applied to dissimilar 
and opposing interests, is, in fact, what mainly renders a 
constitution indispensable ; to overlook which, in reasoning 
on our Constitutiuu, would be to omit the principal element 
by which to detenuine its cliaracter. Were there no contra- 
riety of interesip, nothing would be more simple and easy 
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than to form and present free ioBti tut ions. The right of 
suffrage alone would be a sufficinit guarantee. It is tho con- 
flict of opposing interests wltich remlera it tho most difficult 
work of man. 

Wliere the diverHity of int^restfl exists iu incpurate aud 
distinct clasaea of the commuuity, as is the ciuio in England, 
and was formerly the case in. Spuria, Kouie, and most of the 
free States of antit^uity, the rational constitutional provision 
Wj that each sliuuld be represented iu the guverunient, as a 
separate estate, with a distinct voice, and a ncj^utive un the 
acta of its co-c^tutes^ in order tu check llicir eucroachnicnts. 
In England, the Constitution has assumed expressly this 
fomij while in the governments of 8{>»rta aud Rome, the same 
thing was effected under diffL-reut, but uut muuh less effica- 
ciona forms. The perfection ut' their organization, in this 
particular, was that which gnve to the constitutions of these 
renowned States all their celebrity, which scoured their lib- 
erty for 60 many centuries, and raised them to so groat a 
height of power aud prosperity. Indeed, a oonstltuliunal 
provision giving to the great and Be|»amtc interests of the 
community the right of self- protect ion, must apjiear, to those 
who will duly reflect on the subject, nut less essential to the 
]>rc8orvation of liberty than the right of suffrage itself. They, 
in fact, have a common object, to effect which the one is as 
necessary as the other to secure responsibility ; that is, thai 
those who make and execute the taws should be accountable to 
those on whom the laws in reality operate — the only solid and 
duraUc foundation of liberty. If, without the right of suf 
frage, our rulers wuuld oppress us, so, without tho right ol 
self-protection, the major woidd equally oppress the minor 
interests of tlie community. Tlte absence of the former 
would make the governed the slaves of the rulers; and of 
the latter, the feebler intorests, the victim of the stronger. 

Happily for us, we have no artificial and sej>aratc classes 
of society. We have wisely exploded all such distinctions; 
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but wo aro not, oq thut accdiint, exempt frum all coutmriety 
of interests, as the present tUintracteil unci dungcroua condi- 
tion of our country, uufortunatuly, but too clearly proves. 
With US tliry iire ftlmu»t exclusively geographical, resulting 
mniuly from <liflercuce of climate, »t[], Nituatiim, industry, 
and production ; but arc not, therefore, less necessary to be 
protected by an adequate constitutional provision, than where 
the distinct interests exist in aepamto classes. The necessity 
is, in truth, greater, as such separate and dissimilar geographi- 
cal interests are more liable to come into conflict, and more 
dangerous, ^hen in thut state, than those of any other de- 
scription : so much so, that ours is thcjitat inslanu on ttcord 
where thttj have not furmedy in on vxUnaivc territo^-y^ sepa- 
rate atid independent comumnities, or sulijected the xoliole to 
despotic sway. That such luay not be our unhappy fate 
also, miiMt be the sincere prayer of every lover of his countiy. 
So nuuierons and divci-siEud are the interests of our coun- 
try, that thyy could not be fairly represented in a single gov- 
ernment, organized so as to give to each great and leading 
interest a separate and distinct voice, as in governments to 
which I have referred. A plan was adopteil better suited to 
our situation, but perfectly novel in its cluiracter. The 
powers of government were divided, not, as heret(»fore, in 
reference to classes, but geographically. One General Gov- 
ernment wjis formed for the wiutle, to which were delegated, 
all the powers supposed to be necessary to regulate the in- 
terests common to all the Sutes, leaving others subject to 
the separate control of the States, being, from their local 
and peculiar character, such that they &>uld not be subject 
to the will of a majority of the whole Uuion, without the 
certain liazanl of injustice and oppression. It was thus that 
the interests of the whole were Hubjixtcd, us they ought to 
bo, to the will of the whule, while the peculiar and local in- 
terestH were left under the control of the StateH sejMirately, 
to whose custody only they could be safely confided. This 

to:- v:. — ft 
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distribntiun of power, settled solemaly by a cDOstitutiona] 
compttct, to which all the States are parties, conictitutcs the 
peculiar ctiaractvr aiul excellence of our political ti>-i)teiu. 
It is truly and emphatically American, tcithoiU txanqtU or 
ItaralUl, 
^^ To realize il8 perfectiou, we must view the Geuenil Gor- 
«nimeDt and Ihoee of the States as a whole, eacti in its 
proper sphere independent ; each perfectly odupiod to its 
respective objects ; the States acting separately, ropresenting 
and protecting tbe local and peculiar intercfit£ ; and acting 
jointly through one General Goverouietit^ with the weight 
TespectiTcly assigned to each by the CuQstitution, ropresent- 
ing and protecting the interest of the whole ; and thus per- 
fecting, by un admirable but simple arrangement, the great 
principle of representtttion and responsibility, without which 
no goremiuent can l>e free or just. To preserve this sacred 
distribution as ori^pnally Bettled^ by coercing each to move id 
its prescribed urbit, is tliu |j;reat and difficult problem, on the 
sUution of which the dnnition of our Constitution^ of our 
Union, and, in all probability, our liberty depends. How is 
this to be etiected ? 

The rjiiestioa is new, when applied to our peculiar politi- 
cal organization, where the se{mrale and contlicting interests 
of society are represented by dixtiucl but connected govern- 
ments ; but it is, in reality, an old questtou under a new 
form, lung eince jjerfectly solved. Whenever separate and 
dissimilar interests have been separately represented in any 
government ; whenever tbe sovereign power has been divided 
in its exercise, the ex|>erienco and wisdom of aguH have de- 
vised but one mode by which such political orgaulziit iuu can 
be preserved, — the mode ad<}pt(;d in England, and by all guv- 
cnimetits, ancient and modt-'iu, blessed with cotistitutions 
dcservini^ to bo called iree,^to give to each co-estate the 
right to judge of its powers, with a negative or veto on tho 
acta of the others, in order to protect against eucroiichments 
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the interestR it ]«.rticiilHr1y reprrsentH : a principle wliicli nil 
of imr cuuBtilutiuna recofjniKe in the diBtributinn of power 
among their respectire departments, as esseiitiiU to maintain 
the iu<Ici)cn<li-ncc of each ; but which, to aJl who will duly 
reflect on the Bubjeut, must appear far more essenliul, for the 
same object, in that great and fimdanienlal distribution of 
powere between the General and State Govemnipnts. So 
essential is the principle, that, to witlihnld the right from 
either, where the lujvereign |)ower is divideil, is, iu fact, to 
annui the division itnelf, and to coKaolidate, in the one left 
iu the exchmive possesaion of the right, aH powom of govern- 
ment ; for it is not possible to distinguish, practically, l)e- 
twoen a gov^emment having all power, and one having the 
right to take what pawcrs it pleases. Nur does it in the 
least vary the principle, whether the distribution of power 
be between co-estates, as in England, or between distinctly 
organized bnt connected governments, as with ub. The 
reason is the samt; in both coses, white the necessity is 
greater in nur case, as the danger of conflict is greater where 
the interests of a society are divided geognijihically than in 
any other, as has already been shown. 

These truths do seem to me to bo incontrovertible ; and 
I am at a loss to nnderstand how any one, who has maturely 
reflected on the nature of our institutions, or who boa read 
history or studied the principles of free government to any 
purjiose, can call them in quesliuu. The explanation must, 
it appears to me, be sought io the fact that, in every free 
State there are those who look more to the necessity of main- 
taining power than guarding against its abuses. 1 do not 
intend repnwch, but simply to state a fact apparently neces- 
sary to explain the contrariety of opinions among tl)e intelli- 
gent, where the ahatmct consideration of tlw subject would 
seem scarcely tu udiiiit of duuht. If such ho the true cause, 
1 must think tlicfear of weakening the government too much, 
in this case, to be in a great measure uofjunded, or, at least, 
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that the danger Is much leas from that than the oppoeito 
eide. I do uot deny that a power of so hi^b u nature may 
be ahuHtid by a Slate ; hut when I reflect that the States 
unanimuuslr called the Geueral GorerniiiCDt iuto existence 
with all its [)OwerB, which they freely delegated on their part, 
Under the cunnctiun that thetr common peaee, safety, and 
prosperity rc<)nired it ; that they are bound together by a 
common origin, and the recollection of common mfTcring and 
common triumph in the great and splendid achievement of 
their independence ; aud that the strongest feelings of our 
nature, and among them the lave of national power and dis- 
tinction, are on the side of the Union, it does seem to me 
that the fear which would strip the States of their sove- 
reignty, and degrade them, in fact, to mere dependent cor^ 
poratiuns, lest they should abuse a right iudi8[>on sable to the 
]>eaccable protection of those interests which they reserred 
under their own pecidiar guardianship when they created the 
Genera] Qovcmmrnt, is unnatural aud unreasonable. If 
those who vuluutarily creattxl the system cannot be trusted 
to preserve it, who can ? 

So far from c:ttreme danger, I hold that there never was 
a free State in which this great conservative principle, indis- 
pensable to all, was ever so safely lodged. In others, when 
the co-estates representing the dissimilar and conflicting in- 
torests of the community came into contact, the only alterna- 
tive was compromise, submission, or force. Not so in ours. 
Should the General Goveiiiment and a State come into con- 
flict, we have a higher remedy : the power which called the 
General Govommeut into existence, which gave it all its 
authority, and can enlarge, contract, or abolish its powers at 
its |pleaflure, may be invoked. Tlic States themselves may be 
Appealed to, — Ibreo fourths of which, in fact, form a jKiwer, 
whose decrees ore the Conslilutioo itself, and whose Toioo 
can silence all discontent. The utmost extent, then, of the 
power is, that a State, acting in its sovereign cajtacity as 
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one of the parties to tlie caustitutionel compact, ma/ compel 
the Government, created by thnt compact, to submit a ques- 
tion touching its infraction, to the parties who created it ; 
to avoid the supposed dangers of which, it h [imposed to re- 
sort to the novel, the Jiaaardous, and, I must add, fatal pro- 
ject of giving to the General Government the sole and final 
right of interi)reting the Constitution ; — thorehy reversing 
the whole Bystera, making that inntrument the cri?atiire of 
its will, instead of a rule of action impressed on it at its 
creation, and annihilating, in fact, the authority which im- 
|>osed it, and from which the Government itseU derives its 
existence. 

Tliat such would lie thp rcsidt, were the right in question 
vestod in the Legislative or Executive branch of tho Govern- 
ment, is conceded by all. No one has been so hardy as to 
assert that Congrvss or the President ought to have the right, 
or deny that, If icstod finally and exclusively in either, the 
consequences which I have stated would necessarily follow ; 
hnt its advocates have been reconciled to the doctrine, on the 
supposition that there is one department of the General Gov- 
ernment which, from its pecidinr organization, affords an in- 
dependent tribunal, through wluch the Government may 
exercise the high authority which is the subject of considera- 
tion, with perfect safety to all. 

I yield, I trust, to few in my attochmcnt to the Judiciary 
Deiwrtment. I am fully sensible of its importance, and would 
maintain it, to the fullest extent, in its constitutional jtowers 
Mid independt'uce ; hut it is impossible for me to believe it 
was ever intcudud by the Couslitution that it should exercise 
the power in question, or that it is competent to do so ; and, 
if it were, that it would be a safe depository of the power. 

Its powers arc judicial, and not political ; and are ox- 
)ressly confined by the Constitution " to all cases in law and 
[uity arising under this Constitution, the laws of the United 
Jtales, and the treaties made, or which slmll he made, under 
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ill waihontj ;'* and which I have high authmty in aesertiug 
excludes political qaestions, and oomprcheDds those oxdy 
where there are parties amenablti to the jjrocess of the court. ' 
Nor is its incoiui>etency less clear than its want of constitu- 
tional authority. There may be many, and the moet dan- 
gerous iufractioas on the part of CoDgrew, of which, it is 
conoeded by all, the court, as a judicial tribunal, cannot, from 
iU Dstare, take cogni2ancc. The Tariff itself is a atroug 
case in point ; and the reason ai>plie8 equally to cJt others 
tohci'e ChngresB perverte apoieerjrom an olgtct intruded, to 
one net intended, the most insidious and dangerous of all in- 
/I'Gctions ; and which rnay be extended to all t^ its powers, 
more especially to the taxing and appropriating. But, aup- 
pofdng it cumpotent ut take cognizance of all infractions of 
every dcncriplion, the insupemhie objectiun still remains, 
that it would nut be a safe tribunal to exercise the {lOwer in 
question. 

It is a universal and fundaniental political principle, that 
the power to protect can safely be confided only to 1 hose in- 
terested in protecting, or their responsible agents^ — a maxim 
not less true ia private than in public afitui^. The danger 
in our system is, that the General Government, which repre- 
sents the interests of the whole, may encroach on the States, 

* I reTcr to tlie antliority of Chief Ja»tice Unraball, in the osm of 
Jonslbui RobbitLH. I bave not been able to refer to tbe speech, nud 
apottk from uiouur,)-.* 

* Tht IUl»irln( u« tba nmukji nfamj Ut bjr Mr. Callina ;— 

- Br MttwIUif llM JadklAl t>»««r toall tMM in bw aud «quit/. lb* CWiMlUUaa A«J mm^ 
bwa «uid«ndMirf In onaftr m UM il«pwtnMt BDy p«HHtat p-mmt ifhaUvar. T* eois* 
wlthtM tUm ilmaHf«i*, ni»tttew aim MW>ni» mUgtit tann, tar ftirciMic IIUfitt«B BBajiMlldal 
S M MBfc nm* nrait te fittm to ooms Into oowt, wl» «an Iw naebad by Im prooea^ tnA 
botind bf Urn powtr; vImm rlfbta adinlt of vHluiaU dacMoo bj ■ uOmiwI, to wblob^tbcj u» 
boiind to MbmlL A ■ MM l« Law ud Eqidtr.' proper for Jnilklil dacMoii. ■naj' wk* Bidrt 
• traatjr, vb«r« Uia rifiAla e/ ImdiridtiuU, Mqalrad er auorad bf ■ tra^, m« Ui bo «MK«d 
or ileftmrM In «ourt ;— m wiAtr tbe ruanli and •Ixlh ardda* of Iba tnMj of paM* wHIi Ortal 
ttfiuin ; or ubiIm Um«* afUdc* of our lata iraallBa with Fnnca^ PrvMla, and other ftMlrry 
wlikk Mwar* to tht SHl^4clt of tbota mUoiM Uf4r prop*ft]f wliriiii Um DulieJ stah« ; b«l 
tb*>iNrMa(pMa«r oaMnolavfawf to poltHeat eom/uieU.'' Sp««cb la Ui« IUum of Bapn- 
mtoUvaa, la Uie caaa uT TboiMaa Naali, oiiua JuaaUian Mutibtna, Befit im.—Kailar. 
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which reiiresent the peculiar and local iuteretits, or that the 
latter ma}- encroach on the former. 

In examining this point, we ought not to forget that the 
Oovemment, through all its de]>ftrtnieut8, judicial as well as 
otbere, iH admiuistereil hy delegiLted and responttible agents ; 
and that the power which rvally controh, ultiniatrli/j all the 
moormentgy in not in the aytntSy hui thute. who ckct or ap- 
jxnni them. To uudrretaud, then, itu real chatnL-tt*r, and 
what would be the action of the R^'stem la any supposahle 
caae, we must raise oar view from the mere agents to thi« 
high coulndling jiower, which fiuully impcU ever)' movement 
of the machine. By ddng so, wo shall find all under the 
control of the will of a majority, compounded of the majority 
of the States, taken as political bodies, and the mtijurity of 
the people of the States, estimated in federal numbers. 
These, unitetl, constitute the real and 6nal power which im- 
pels and diiT'cts the moromcnts nf the General Government. 
Th« majority of the Stales elect the majority of the Senate ; 
of the people pf the States, that of the House nf RuprestMita- 
tlres ; thu (wo united, the President ; and the PresideuC and 
a m^ority of the Senate appoint the judges : a majority of 
whom, and a majority of the Senate aud House, with the 
President, really exercise all the jwwera of the Government, 
with the exception of the cases where the Constitution r^^- 
quires a greater nunihtT than a nmjorily. The judges are, 
in &ct, as trtdy the judicial representatives of this united 
majority, as the majority of Congress itself, or the President, 
18 its legislative or executive representative ; and to confide 
the power to the Judiciary to detennine finally and conclu- 
uvely what powers are delegated and what reserved, would 
be, in reality, to confide it to tho maj()rity, whose agents they 
are, and by whom they can be cuntrulled iu variuus ways ; 
and, of course, to subject (against the fundamental principle 
of our system and all sound political reasoning) the reserved 
powers of the States, with all the local and |)cculiar interests 
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they were intended to protocl, to the will of the very major- 
ity against wliiuh tlie protection woa intcDdcd. Nor will the 
tenure by which the judges hold their oflice, however valua- 
ble the provision in nmny other respects, mutcrtally vary the 
case. Its highest possible efl'cct would be to retard^ and not 
Jinaliy to resist., the will of a dominant majority. 

But it is useless to multiply arguments. Were it possi- 
ble that reason could settle a question w'nere the passions 
and interests of men are concerned, tills i>uint would have 
liccn long since settled for ever by the State of Virginia. 
The report of her LegiBlature, to which I liave already re- 
ferred, has really, in my opinion, placed it beyond contro- 
•veny. S|jeaking in reference to this subject, It says : " It 
has been objected " (to the right of a State to interpose for 
tlie protection of her reserved, rights) " that the judicial 
authority is to be regarded as the sole expositor of the Con- 
stitution. On this objection it might be observed, first, that 
there may be instances of nsuqjed powers which the forms of 
the Constitution could never draw within the control of tho 
Judicial Department ; secondly, tliat, if the decision of the 
judiciary be raised above the sovereign parties to the Constitu- 
tion, tlie decit*ions of the other dejiartments, not carried by the 
forma of the Constitution ht'fore theJudictary, must be equally 
authoritative and tiual with the decision of that department. 
But tho pmiKjr answer to tlie objection is, that I lie resolution 
of the General As^mbly relates to those great and extra- 
ordinary cuses, in Vhich all the funua of the CV>nstitution 
may prove iucflectual against infractions dangerous to tho 
essential rights of tho parties to it. The resolution supposes 
tlmt dangerous powers, not delegated, may not only he 
usurped and executed, by the other departments, but that 
the Judicial Department may also exercise or Hanction dan- 
gerous powers, beyond the gnmt of the Constitution, and. 
consequenlly, that tlie uUIiuuto right of tho parties to tho 
Constitution tuju<lge nhether the compact baa been danger* 
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ou«I/ viulatet!, must esteud to violfltioDS by one del^jated 
autburity, &a well aa by another,^ — by the judiciary, aa well 
as by the executive or legislative." 

Agaiust tliese couclusivc arguments, as they seem to me, 
it ia objected that, if one of the parties lias tlie right to 
judge of infractiuDs of the Constitution, so has the other ; 
and that, const-iiuontly, in cases of contested [wwere between 
a StJito and t)ie General Goveraraent, each would have a 
right to niaiutain its opinion, as is the case when suvercign 
powers difler iu the coDstruction of treaties or compacts ; 
and that, of course, it would come to be a raere question of 
force. Tlie error is in the assumption that the Geueral Gov- 
erunient h a i>arty to the constitutional compact. The 
States, as luu* bren shown, formed the compact, acting as 
sovereign and iudependeut comnmntties. The Geueral Gov- 
ernment is but its creatui-c ; aud though, in reality, a gov- 
ernment, with all the rights and authority which belong tu 
any other ;^overnment, within the orbit of its iwwers, it is, 
nevertheless, a gttvemment emanating from a compact be- 
tween sovereigns, and partaking, iu its nature aud object, of 
the diameter of a joint commission, apiH>iuted to supenuteud 
and adnunistcT tlie interests iu which all are julully con- 
cerned ; but having, beyond its proper sphere, no more power 
tlian if it did not exist. To deny this would be to deny the 
most inconlcstabld facts and the clearest conclusions ; while 
to acknowledge its truth is, to de8trt>y utterly the objection 
that the upjfeal would be to force, iu the case supposed. Fur, 
if eacii juirty has a right to judge, then, under our system 
3f government, the final cognizance of a qucsliun of con- 
tested power would be iu the States, and not in the General 
Groreminent, It wuuld be the duty of the latter, as in all 
similar csises of a contest between one or more of the princi- 
pals aud a joint commission or i^;ency, to refer the contest to 
the prioci^mls ilicm8elvc& Such are the plain dictates of both 
reason and analogy. On no sound principle can the agents 
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have a right to final cogniz>mce, as agamat the priDciiuUs. 
much lesH to use force against them to maintnio their cna- 
Btruction of thuir powore. Such a right wo»M be nionstrous, 
and hiis never, heretofore, heen clnimetl in siinilar chim.-8. 

That the iloatrine ib applicable to the case of a conleBted 
jiowor belweuu the States and the Genend Guveminerit, wo 
have the authority, not only of reason and anulo*^, but of 
the distiDgiiishcd Htate«mau already referred to. JUr. Jeffer- 
son, at a late period of his life, after long cxj)crience and 
mature reflection, says, " Wltli resiKXit to our State and 
Federal Governmcnte, I do not think thuir relationm aiv cor- 
rectly iinderatuod by foreigners. They suppose the former 
are subordinate to the latter. This is not the case. They 
are co-ordtuate departments of one aimplc and iotcgrol whole. 
But you may ask, If the two departments should claim each 
the same subject of power, where ia the umpire to decide be- 
tween them ? In cjises of little urgency or importance, the 
prudence of troth parties will kwp them aloof th)m the ques- 
tionable ground ; but, if it can neither be avoided nor com- 
promised, a coDVCDtion of the States must be culled to ascribe 
the doubtful power to that department which they may think 
best." 

It is thus that our Constitution, by authorizing amend- 
moots, and by prescribing the authority and miide of making 
them, has, by a simple contrivance, with its characteristic 
wisdom, provided a power which, in the last nrsort, sup^ 
sedcs cll'cctiudly the necessity, and even the pretext for force;, 
a power to which none can fairly object ; with which the in- 
tei-ests of all are safe ; which can definitively close all con- 
troversies in the only effectual mode, by freeing the com)«ct 
of epery defect and uncertainty, by an aiuenilmcnt of (he 
instrument itstdf It is inkpossible for human wisdom, in a 
system like ours, to de\*i8e another mode which shall be safe 
and efifi-ctunl, and, at the same time, ctmsisteut with what 
are the relations and acknowledged powers of the two great 
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departments of our Government. It givce a beauty and 
eecimty peculiar to our Bystem, which, if duly appreciated, 
will transmit its Mesaings to the remotest generations ; but, 
if uot, our tipleudid anticipations of the future will prove but 
an empty dream. Stripped of all \tn covering, the nuked 
question is, wla-lher ours ia a federal or a consolidated gov- 
ernment ; a constitutional or altsnlute one ; u govurnmeut 
renting ultimaiuty on the solid basis of the sovereignty of the 
States or on the unrestrained will of a majority ; a form of 
goTemmcut, as in all other uidimited ones, iu which injus- 
tice, and violence, and force must finally prerail. Let ii 
never be forc/oUen that, wknre the im^oriiy rults without rc- 
striclion, the viiHoritif is the suirject ; and that, if we should 
absurdly attribute to the foruior the exclusive right of cod- 
struing the Constitution, there would be, in fact, beiweca 
the soverei^ and subject, under such a governuienr, no Con- 
stitution, or, at least, nothing deserving the name, or serving 
the legitimate object of so sacred an instrument. 

How the States are to exerciso tliia high power of int«r- 
poaitioD, which constitutes so essential a ]iortion of their r&> 
served rights that it cannot ht defefjated wiihuut an entire 
Mrrender of their sovereignty, and converting our system 
from ti/ederal into a conwltdated Government, is a question 
that the States only are competent to determine. The ar^^i- 
uents which prove that they possess the power, equally prove 
that they are, in the lunguago of Jellertion, " the rightful 
Judges qfthe mode and meastire <f redress." But the spirit 
of forbearance, as well as the nature of the riglit itself, for- 
bids a recourse to it, except in cases of dangeruus infractions 
of the Oonstitution ; and then only In the last resort, when 
all reasonable hope of relief from the ordinary Hctimi of the 
Government has failed ; when, if the right to interpose did 
not exist, the alternative would he aubmihsiou and opprc^oa 
on one side, or resistance by furce on the other. That onr 
system should aiford, in such extreme cases, an intermediate 
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point between these dire altemati^-e*, by which the Govcni- 
ment may be bronght to a pause, and thereby an interval 
obtained to compromise dlfforenct'S, or, if impmcticable, lie 
compelled to gttbniit the qucsliun to a congtitutiunal adjust- 
mentf through an appeal to the Statea themselvea, in an evi- 
dence of its higl) wiwlom : an element not, as \» supposed 
by »ome, of wcakncas, but of strength ; not of anarchy or 
revolution, but of peace and safety. Its general recognition 
toouid o/" itse//, in a great me<isure, tf not cUtogeiher, aupfr- 
aede the neceasUy of its ejcereise, by impressing on the movc- 
menU of tfte Government tfmt modcraiion and justice so 
essetUial to hartnony and peactj in a country of such vast 
tixi^ni omd diversity of interests as ours ; and would, if con- 
troversy should come, turn the resentment of the aggrieved 
from the system to those who hml abused its iwwcrs (a point 
all-importunt), and cause them to seek retlresHj not in revo- 
lu/iim or uvcrthruto, bul in reformation. It is, iu fact, pro- 
perly understood, a substitute, — where the altt^-native would 
be foroCf — tending to prevent, and, if that fails, to correct 
peaceabfy the aberrations to tchich all systems are liable, and 
which, if permitted to accumulate without correction, must 
finally end in a general catastrophe. 

X have now said what I intended in reference to the ab- 
Btract question of tho relation of the States to the General 
Govemuifiit. and would here conclude, did I not believe that 
a mere general statement on an abstra*;t question^ without 
including that which may hare caused its agitation, would 
be considered by nmny in][»erfect and unsatisfactory. Feel- 
ing that such would he justly the case, I am compelled, re- 
luctantly, to touch on tho Tariff, so fur, at least, as may be 
necessary to illustrate the opinions wiiich I have already ad- 
vanced. Anxious, however, to intrude as Httle as possible on 
the public attention, I will be as brief as possible ; and with 
that view will, as far as may be consistent with my object, 
ftvoid all debatable topics. 
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"Wlmlever diversity of Dj>inioii may exist in relation to 
the prini'i|)le, or the effect ou t!ie productive industry of thu 

itry, of the present, or any other Tariff of pmtection, 
ure arc certain political coDsc<|uenee8 flowing fmm the 
present which none can doubt, and uU must deplore. It 
would be in vain to attempt to conceal, that it has divided 
the country into two great geo^^rapbical divisions, and arrayed 
them against each other, in opinion at least, if not interests 
also, on gome of the most vitid of jHiliticul subjects, — on its 
finance, its commerce, and its inJustry, — tiubjects calcidatcd, 
above all others, tn time of peace, to pnnluce excitement, and 
in relation to which the Tariff Ims placed the sections in 
question in deep and dangerous conflict. If there be any 
ptiint on whic;h the (I was g{)ing to say, fMuitliern section, but 
to avoid, as far as possible, the painful feelings »uch discus- 
sions arc calculated to eicite, I shall say) weaker of the two 
sections is unanimous, it is, that its pr<.ispority depends, in a 
great measure, on free trade, light taxes, economical, and, ta 
far as [xtssible, equat disbursements of the public revenue, 
and unshackled industry ; — leaving them to pursue whatever 
may appear most advantflgeons to their interests. Fn^m the 
Potomac to the Mississippi, there are few, indeed, however 
divided on other points, who would not, if dependent on 
their volition, and if they regarded the interest of thtir par- 
ticnlar section only, remove from commerce and industry 
every shackle, reduce the revenue to the lowest point that 
the wants of the Government fairly required, and restrict the 
ajipropriations f^ tin? most moderate scale consistent with 
the peace, the security, and the engagements of the public ; 
and who do not believe that the opposite system is calculated 
to throw on them an unequal burden, to repress their pros- 
l>erity, and to encroach on their enjoyment. 

On all these deeply- important measures, the opposite 
opinion prevails, if not with equal nnanimity, with at least 
a greatly pre|>om] crating majority, in the other and strongef 
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section ; so much so, that no two distinct nations ever enter- 
tained more op[KVidte views of policy than these two section* 
do, on all the iiujiortant points to which I have referred. 
Nor is it less ccrtnin that this unhappy conflict, flowing di- 
rectly fntm the Tariff, lias extended itself to the halls of 
legislation, and has converted the deliberotions of Congress 
into an annual Btnipglo between the two sections ; the 
stronger to nmintain and inctvase the superiority it has 
already acquired, and the other to throw off or diminish its 
hardens: a struggle in which all the nohla and generous 
feelings of patriotism are gradually subsiding into sectional 
and selfish attachments.^ Nor has the effect of this danger- 
ous conflict ended here. It has not only divided the two 
sections on the important point already stated, but on the 
deeper and more dangerons qnestions, the consritulionality 
of a protective Tariff, and the general principles and theory 
of the Gonstitution itself : the stronger, in onlur to maintain 
their superiority, giving a omstniction to the instrument 
which the otlier heheves would convert the Genend Govern- 
ment into a consolidated, irresponsible government, with the 
total destruction of liberty ; and the weaker, seeing no hojie 
of relief with such osj^umption of powers, turning ils eye to 
the reserved »}vcreignty of the States, as the only refuge 
from oppression. I shall not extend these remarics, as I 
might, by showing that, while the efleet of the system of 
protection was rapidly alienating one section, it was not less 
rapidly, by its necessary operation, distractiug aud corrupting 
the other ; and, between the two, subjecting the administra- 
tion to violent and sudden changes, totally inconsistent with 



* Tho fiffitem, if ooDCitiQed, toast end, not only in mbjeoting tb« lo- 
ilustry aod pnijwrty of liio weaker Necliou to lliu cuntrul of the stranger, 
but in proscriptioD and poHlical dUfranclasemoDt. It miut fintillr oon- 
Crol eleoiiotu and appomtmenu to nlfioea, m well an aou of legf»litUon, 
to tlio great iocrooso of tho fuijliugn uf unuuo»it,v, aud of the fatal tea* 
dency to a complete alienation botwoen the aeatiocLs. 
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all stability and wisdom in the mannf^ement of the atfuiiti of 
the natiou, of which we already see fearful flpnptoms. Nor 
do I deem it neceeanry to iniiiiire whothor this unhappy con- 
flict grows out nf true or iniBtaken views (if interent on cither 
or both sides. Ku^rdcd in eitlier lij^lit^ it ought to admonisli 
ua of the extreme danger to which our nystem is exposed, 
and the great moderation and wisdom necessary to presence 
it. If it comes from mistaken riows, — if the interests of 
the two sections, as afl'ected by the TaritF, be really tho same, 
and the system, instead of acting nne<iujUly, in reality dif- 
fuses equal blcssiuL^, and imposes equal burdens nn every 
part, — it onght to teach us how liable those who are differ- 
ently situated, and who view their interests under different 
aspects, are to come to different conclusions, even when their 
interests arc strictly the same ; and, cunscqncntly, with wiiat 
extreme caution any system of policy ought to bo adopted, 
and with what a spirit of moderation pnrimed, iu a country 
of 8ui;h great extent and divcraity oa ours. But if, on the 
contrary, the conflict springs really from contmriety of in- 
terests, — if the burden be on one side and the bencGt on the 
other, — thoQ are we taught a lesson not less important, how 
little regard we have for the interests of others while in pur- 
suit of our own ; or, at least, how apt we are to consider our 
own interest the interest of all others ; and, of oourae, how 
great the danger, in a country of such acknowl^lged lUve^ 
sity of interests, of the oppressiun of the feebler by the 
stronger interest, and, in consequence of it, of the most fat-al 
sectional conflicts. But whichever muy be the cause, the 
real or su[)ih»si;d diversity of interest, it cannot l>e doubted 
that the political couscqueucea of the prohibitory system, be 
its effects in other rcsi>eetB beneficial or otherwise, are really 
such as I have stated ; nor can it be doubted that a conflict 
between the great sections, on questions so vitally important, 
indicates a condition of the oountry so distempered and dan- 
gerous, as to demand the moet senous and prompt attention. 
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It IB only when we oome to consider of the remedy, that, 
nnder the aspect I am riewing the subject, there can be, 
among the informed and considerate, any diversity of opinion. 
Those wlin have not duly reflecteil on its diingerous and 
inveterate diameter, supjioBe that the dispose will enre itsolf ; 
tliat events ought to be left to take their own couree ; and 
that ex[>ericnce, in a short time, will prove that the inieri'st 
of the whole community is the same in referent;*' to the Tiiriff, 
or, at least, whatever diversity there may now be, time will 
assimilate. Ruch has been their language from I lie begin- 
ning, but, unfMrtunalely, the progress uf events has l)ccn the 
reverse. Tlie country is now mure divi<led than in 1824, and 
then more than in 1316. The majority may have increased, 
hut the op|Kwitc sides are, beyond dit-pute, mure determined 
and excited than at any preceding peritid. Formerly, the 
system was resisted mainly as inexpedient ; but now, as un- 
constitutional, unequal, unjust, and o]iprcRsive. Then, relief 
was sought exclusively from the General Government ; but 
now, many, driven to despair, are raising their eyes to Ihe 
reserved sovereignty of the States as the only refuge. If wo 
t\im from the post and present to the future, \vv ahull find 
nothing to lessen, but much to nggravnte the danger. The 
increasing embarrassment and diatresi* uf the staple States, 
the growing cmiviction, from experience, that they are caused 
by the prohibitory system prineijudly, and that, under its 
continued operation, their present pursuits must become 
profitless, and with a con\*iction that their great and peculiar 
agricultund capital cannot l}e diverted from its ancient and 
hereditary channels without ruinous losi^es, — iill c*mcur to 
increase, instead of dispelling, the gloom that hangs over the 
future. In fact, to those who will duly reflect on the sub- 
ject, the ho|Ks that the disease will cure itself must ajiiienr 
perfectly illusor)'. The question is, in reality, one between 
the exporting and nnn-exporling interests of the eountrj. 
We7-e t/ietf. no exports, there wotUd be no tariff. It would 
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be perfectly nseless. On tho contrary, so long as there are 
States which raise the ^at agriciiltaral staples with the 
view of ohtnining their supplies, and which must depend Ott 
the general luarket (if the world for their sales, the conflict 
inuHt remain if the system should cntitinue, and the disease 
become more and more inveterate. Their interest, and that 
of those who, by high duties, would confine the purchase of 
their supplies to the home market, must, from the nature of 
things, in reference to the Tariff, be in conflict. Till, then, 
wo cease to raise the great stnplcs, cotton, rice, and tobacco, 
for the general market, and till we can find some other pro- 
fitable investment for the immense amount of capital and 
labor now eroployetl iu their production, the present unhappy 
and dangerous conflict cannot terminate, unless with the pro- 
hibitory eystom itself. 

In the mean time, while i<lly waiting fbr its termination 
through its own action, the progress of events in another 
quarter is rajiidly bringing the contest to an immediate and 
decisive issue. We are fast approaching a period very novel 
in the history of nations, and l)earing directly and jKiwerfully 
on the point under consideration — the final payment of a 
long-standing funded debt — a period that cannot be greatly 
retarded, or its natural consequences eluded, without proving 
disastrous to those who attempt either, if not to the country 
it«el£ When it arrives, the Government will find itself iu jws- 
aearion of a surplus revenue of ^10,000,000 or $12,000,000, 
if not previonely disposed of, — which presents the important 
question, WHiat previous diR]io6ition ought to be miidc ? a 
question which must presa urjjently for decision at the very 
next session of Congress. It cannot be delayed longer with- 
out the most distracting and dangerous consequences. 

The honest and obvious course is, to prevent the accumu- 
lation of the surplus in the Treasury by a timely and judi- 
cious reduction of the imposts ; and thereby to leave the 
money iu the [lockets of those who made it, and from whom 
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il cannot be honestly oor constitatiooally taken, onleai re> 
quired by the fair and legitimate wants of the Govemnieot. 
I^ neglecting a disposition so obvious and just, tbe Govero- 
ment should attc-mpt to keep up the present high dutie^ 
when the moaey ia no longer wanted, or to dispoac of this 
immgiMC surplus bj enlarging tbe old, or derisiDg new 
acbemes of appropriations ; nr, liniling that to be iropoesible, 
it sboiild adopt tbe uioitt dangeruiiH, iincunstitntional, and 
absurd project ever devised by uuy guvcmiuent, of dividing 
the surpliu among the States, — a project which, if carried 
into execution, would nut fiiil to create an antagonist interest 
between tbe States and General Government on all questxma 
of ap]iruj>riutiuus, which wuuld certainly end in reducing tlie 
latter to a mere office of ci^lection and distribution,— either 
of these m«des wuuld be cuusidered, by tbe section suffering 
under the present high duties, as a fijced determination to 
perpetuate for ever what it considers tbe present unequal, 
unconstitutional, and opprcsnire burden ; and from that mo- 
meut it w<ju]d cease t^j louk to tlie Geuenil Guvemment for 
relief. This dee ply •interesting periotl, which must prove so 
disastrous should a wrong direction be given, but so fortunate 
and glorious, should a right one, in just at Imnd. The work 
must commenoo at the next session, as I have stated, or be 
left undone, or, at least, be badly done. Tlie succeeding 
session wuuld be too short, and too much agitated by the 
presidential contest, to afford the requisite leisure and calm- 
new ; and the one succeeding would find the country in the 
midst of the criitis, when it would be too hiLe to prevent an 
accumulation of tho surplus ; which I bazArd nothing in say- 
ing, judging from the nature of men and go\'erniueDt, if once 
permitted to accumulate, would create an interest strong 
enough to perpetuate itself; supported, as it would be, by 
others so nuuienfus and [>uwcrful ; and thus would ]>a8S uwuy 
B moment, never to be quietly recalled, so precious, if pro- 
perly used, to lighten the public burden ; to equalize tha 
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nclion of the Govcrument ; to restore harmony and peat*; 
imil to present lo titc world the illustrious example, which 
cuuUI not fail to prove most favorable to the great cause 
uf liberty every whore, of a nation the freest, and, at the same 
time, the best and most clieuply governed ; of the highest 
earthly blessing at the least posajijle sacrifice. 

As the disease will not, then, heal itself, we are brought 
to the question, Can a remedy be applied ? and if so, what 
ought it to be ? 

To ansn*cr in the negative would be to assert that our 
Union has utterly failed ; and that the opinion, so com- 
mon before the adoption of our Constitution, that a free 
government could not be practically extended over a large 
country, was correct ; and that ours bad been destroyed by 
giving it limits so great as to comprehend, not only dissimi- 
lar, but irreconcilable interests. I am nut preiMired to admit 
a conclujfion that would cast so deep a shade on the future ; 
and that would falsify all the glorious anticipations of our 
ancestors, while it would s" greatly lessen their high rejm- 
tation for wisdom. Nothing but the clearest demunstration 
founded on actual experience, will ever forco me to a con- 
clusion so abhorrent to all my feelings. As strongly as I 
am impressed with the great dissimilarity, and, as I must 
add, as truth compels me to do, contrariety of intcrestB id 
our country, residting from the causes already indicated, and 
which are so great that they cannot be subjected to the un- 
checked will of a majority of tho wliulo without defeating 
the great end of government, and without which it is a curse 
— jufltioe — yet I see in the Union, as ordaineil by the Con- 
stitution, the uieans, if wisely used, not only of reconciling 
all diversities, but also the means, and the only effectual one, 
of securing to us justiw, fieacc, and security, at home and 
abroad, and with them that national power and renown, the 
love of which Providence has implanted, for wise purposes, 
ao deeply in the human heart : in all of which great objects 
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every portion of our countr)', widely extended and ilivcrsified 
as it iSy has a cuiuuiou aud iUoutical interest. If wc have 
the wisdom to place a proper relative estimate on these mora 
elevated and dumble blessings, the present and eveiy other 
cnnflict of like character may be rendlly tcrminuted ; but if, 
reversing the scale, each section should put a higher estimnte 
on its immediate and peculiar gains, and, acting in that 
spirit, should push favorite uioasures of mere policy, without 
flome regard to jHJftco, Imrmouy, or justice, our sectional cou- 
flicts would then, indeed, without some constitutional check, 
become interminable, except by thedisaolution of the Union 
itself. That we have, in fact, so reversed the estimate, va 
too certain to be doubted, and tite result is our present dis- 
tempered and dangerous condition. The cure umst commcuco 
in the correction uf the error ; and nob to admit that we 
have erred would be the worst possible symptom. It wuuld 
prove the disease to be incurable, through the regiUar and 
ordinary process of legislation ; and would compel, finally, 
a rexort to extraordiuaiy, but I still trust, not only conslitu- 
tiooal, but safe remedies. 

No one would more sincerely rejoice than myself to see 
the remedy applied from the quarter where it could be most 
eafiily and regularly done. It is the only way by which thoBO, 
who think that it is the only quarter from which it may con- 
stitutionally come, cau possibly sustain their opinion. To 
omit the applicatiun Ity the General Government, would 
compel even them to admit the truth of the opposite opin- 
ion, or force them to abandon our polil ical system in despair ; 
while, on the other hand, all their enlightened and patriotic 
opponents would rejoice at such evidence of moderation and 
wisdom, ou the part of the Gtcneral Government, as would 
Bupersede a resort to what they believe to he the higher 
powers of our political system, as indicating a sounder statu 
of public sentiment than has ever heretofore existed in anjr 
country ; and thus alfording the highest {>ossible assurance 
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of tbe pGr[>ctiintion of our glorious institutions to tho latest 
goneration. For, as a people advance in kn«w!«!ge, iu the 
same degree they may dispense with mere artificial roetric^ 
tiuos in iheir government ; and we may imagine (but dare 
not expect to see) a state of intelligence so univcnml and 
high, that all the guards of liberty may be dispensed with, 
except an enlightened publio opinion, acting thruugli the 
right of BufFiage ; but it pretiupiKiseH a stJite wliere evei-y 
class and every section of the community are capable of 
estimating the effects of every measure, not only as it may 
affect itself, but every other class and section ; and of fully 
ruuli;:ing the sublime tnith that the highest and wiHcet |Kdicy 
consists in uiaintaiuing justice, and promoting {»eacc and har- 
mony ; and that, comimred to these, eobemea of mere gain 
are but trash and dross. I fear cxpcrionco has already 
proved that we arc far removed from such a state ; and that 
we must, consequently, rely on the old and clumsy, but ap- 
proved mode of checking power, in order to prevent or correct 
abuses ; but I do trust that, though &r from perfect, we are, 
at least, so much eo as to be ca]Uible of remedying the prcs* 
ent disorder in the ordinary way ; and thus to prove that, 
with us, public opinion is so enlightened, and our political 
machine so perfect, as rarely to require for its preservation 
the intervention of the power that created it. Kow is this 
to be effected ? 

The application maybe painful, but the remedy, I con- 
ceive, is certuiii and simple. There is but one effectunl cure 
— an honest reduction of the duties to a fair system of rev- 
enue, adapted to the just and constitutional wants of the 
Government. Nothing short of this will restore the country 
to peace, harmony, and mutual affection. There is already 
a deep and growing conviction in a large section of the oonn- 
try, that the impost, even as a revenue system, is extremely 
unequal, and that it is mainly paid by thoRe who furnish the 
moans of paying tlie foreign exchanges of the country oo 
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wKich it IB laid ; and that the coac would not he varie*!, tak- 
ing into the cfilimato the entire action of the Bystem, whether 
the producer or consumer pays in the first instance. 

1 do not propose to enter formally into the discussion of 
a point BO complex and contested ; but, as it has necessarily 
a strong practical hearing on the subject under consideration 
in all itR relations, I cannot jmas it without a few general and 
brief remarks. 

If the producer, in reality, pays, none will doubt but the 
burden would mainly fall on the section it is supposed to do. 
The theory that the consumer pays, In the first instance, ren- 
ders the profwsition mure complex, and will require, in order 
to understjiiul where the burden, in reality, ultimately falls, 
on that 8iip|K>silion, to consider the protective, or, as ita 
friends call it, the American System, under its threefold 
aspect of taxation, of protection, and of distribution, — or &a 
performing, at the same time, the several functions of giv- 
ing a revenue to the Government, of affording protection to 
certain brunches of domestic industry, and fumittbing moons 
to Congress of distributing large sums through its appro- 
priations : all of which are so blended in their effects, that 
it is impossible to understand its true operation without tak- 
ing the whole into the estimate. 

Admitting, then, as supposed, that ho who rnnsumcs the 
article pays the tax in the iucreaKed ;>rice, and that the bur- 
den Iklls wholly on the consumers, without affecting the 
producers as a class (which, by the by, is far from being 
true, except in tho single case, if there be such a one, wliere 
the producers have a monopoly of an article so indisiwnsablo 
to life that the quantity consumed cannot be affected by any 
increase of price), and that, considereil in the light of a tax 
merely, the impost duties full eqnally on every section in 
proportion to its population, stiU, when combined with its 
other effects, the burden it imposes as a tax may be so tranft- 
ierred from one section to the other as to tukc it &om one 
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and pincc it wholly on the other. Let us npply the reniarit 
first to its operation as a system of prutcclion : 

The tendency of the tax or duty on the iniportetl article 
ie not only to raise its price, but also, in the s«me proportion, 
that of the ddraestic article of the same kind, for which 
purpose, when intended for protection, it is, in fact, laid ; 
pnd, of ooursp, in dctennininj? where the system ultimately 
places the burden in reality, this effect, also, must be taken 
into the eatiniate. If oneof the sections exclusively produc»w 
such domestic articles and the other purchases them From it, 
then it is clear that, to the anioimt of such increased prices, 
the tax or duty on the consumptinn of foreijjn articles would 
be trauaferrcd from the section producing the domestic arti- 
cles to the une that purclmswd and consumed them ; — unless 
the latter, iu turn, be iudenmilicd by the iucruaused price of 
the objects of its industry, which none will venture to assert 
to be the case with the great staples of the country, which 
form the bohis of our exports, the price of which is regula- 
ted by the foreign, and not the domestic miirkeL To those 
who grow them, the increased price of the foreign and 
domestic articles both, in cfmsequence of the duty on the 
former, is in reality, and in the strictest sense, a tax, while 
it is clear that the increased price of the latter acts as a 
bounty to the wwtion producing them ; and that, as the 
amount of such increased priccH on what it sells to the other 
section is greater or less than the duty it pays on the import- 
ed Articles, the system will, in fact, operate as a bounty or 
tax : if greater, the difierence would be a bounty ; if less, a 
♦ax. 

Again, the operation may be equal in every other respect, 
and yet the prcfsurc of the Bystem, relatively, on the two sec- 
tions, be renderwl very unequal by the appropriations or dis- 
tribution. If each section receives back what it paid into 
the treasury, the equality, if it previously existed, will coa« 
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tinne ; but if one receives back less, and the other propop- 
tioaably more than ia pfud, tben the diSerencc iu relation to 
tbe sections w'iW he to the former a loss, nnd to the latter a 
gain ; and tlie fiVHtem, iu thla aspect, would ojierate to the 
amount of the difierence, as a contribution from the one re- 
oeiving less than it paid (o the other that receives more. 
Such would bo incontestably its general effucte^ taken in all 
its difibrent aspects, even on the theory 8uppf>8ed to be niont 
favorable to prove the equal action of the svatem, tliat the 
consumer pays, in the first instance, the whole amount of 
the tax. 

To show how, on this suppositinn, the burden and ad^-an- 
tages of the system would actually distribute tfiemselvcs 
between the sections, would axiT)* me too far into details ; but 
I feel assunNl, ailer full ami careful exnminatiuu, that they 
are such as to explain, what olhenvise would seem inexplica^ 
ble, that one section should consider its rc[>eal a calami- 
ty, and the other a blessing ; and that eueh opposite views 
should be taken by them as to place them in a state of 
determined conflict in relation to the great fiscal and com- 
mercial interest of the countr)'. Indeed, were there no 
satisfactory explanation, the opposite views tliat prevail in 
the two sections, as to the effects of the system, ought to 
satisfy all nf its unequal action. There can be no safer, or 
more certain rule, than to suppose each portion of the coun- 
try eqiially capable of understanding their respective interests, 
and that each is a much better judge of the effects of iiny 
sjittem or lucaHures on its pecnliar interests than the other 
can possibly be. 

But, whether the opinion of its unequal acUim be correct 
or erroneous, nothiug can be more certain than that the im- 
pression is widely extending itself, that the system, under all 
its modifications, is essentially unequal ; and if to this be 
added a conviction still deeper and more universal, that every 
duty imposed/or tfiejyurpose of protection ia not only unequal. 
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bui also unconstitutionalj it would be a fatal error to suppose 
that any remedy, short of that whli;h I bave stated, can hea] 
our political ditH>nlera. 

In order to uudcrstand muro fully the difficulty of adjust- 
ing ihis uutiappy contest on auy other ground, it may not 
bo improper to present a general view of the constitutional 
objection, that it may be clearly seen how hopeless it is to 
expect that it can be yielded by those who have embraced it. 

They believe that all the powers vested by the Consti- 
tation in Congress are, not only restricted by the limitations 
expressly imposed, but also by the nature and object of the 
powers theinflelyes. Thus, though the jiower to imiwse du- 
ties on imports l>o granted in general terms, without any 
other exprctis limitatious but that they shall be equal, and 
no preference shall be given to the pons of one State over 
thofto of another, yet, as being a portion of the taxing power 
given with the view of raising revenue, it is, from its nature, 
restricted to that object, as much so as if the CoDvention had 
expressly so limited it ; and that to use it to effect any other 
purpose not specified in the Constitution, is an infraction oi 
the instrument in its most dangerous form — an infraction by 
perversion, mure easily made, and more difficult to resist, 
than any other. The same view m believed to be applicable 
to the power of regulating commerce, as well as all the other 
powers. To surrender this Important principle, it is con- 
ceived, would be to surrender all power, and to render the 
Government unlimited nnd despotic ; and to yield it up, in 
relation to the particular power in question, would be, in 
fact, to surrender the control of the whole industry and cap- 
ital of the country to the General Government, and would 
end iu jilaciug the weaker section in a colonial relation 
towards the stnjnger. For nothing arc more dis&imilar in 
their nature, or may be more unequally affected by the same 
laws, than different descriptions of labor and properly ; and 
if taxes, by increasing the amount and changing the intent 
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only, maj be iwrvcrUnl, in fact, into a system of [wnaltios 
and rewards, it would give all the power that cotild be de- 
wred to subject the labor and property of the minority to tbe 
wiUof the majority, to be regulated without regixniing the 
interest of the former in subserviency to the will of the latter. 
Thus thinking, it wonld seem unreasonable to ejpect, that 
any ailjustuient, bnped on the recognition of the correctness 
of a construction of the Constitution which would admit the 
exercise of such a power, would satiKfy the weaker of two 
sections, jwrticularly with its jieeuiiur induntry and iin)perly, 
which ex|>cricnce has ehowo may be so injuriously afiected 
by its exercicte. Thus much for one side. 

The just claim of the other ought to be equally respected. 
Whatever excitement the system has justly caused in certain 
[wrtinna of our country, I ho|)e and believe all will conceive 
that the change should be made with the least powiiblu det- 
riment to the iutL-refits of those wlio may Ix) liable to be af- 
fected by il; consistently, with whut isjusjtly due to others, and 
the i»rinci|'lt'a of the Constitution. T«i effect this will rvquire 
the kindest spirit of conciliation and the utmost skill ; but, 
even with thciH', it will be imiKHuible to make the transition 
without a shook, greater or less, though I trust, if judiciously 
effected, It will not be without many cumpcnsnting advan- 
tfl^s. That there will be some such cannot be doubted. 
It will, at least, be followed by greater stability, and will 
tend to harmonize the manuiacturing with all the other 
great interests of the country, and binti the whole in mutual 
affection. But these are not all. Another advantage of 
essential importance to the ultimate prosperity of our manu- 
facturing industry will follow. It xoiU cheapen production ; 
and, in that view, the loss of any one brunch will 1m> nothing 
like in projH>rliun to the reduction of duty on that particular 
bmnch. Kvery reduction will, in fact, operate as a bounty 
to every other branch except the one reduced ; and thus the 
effect of agcuend reduction will be to cheapen, universally. 
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the price of production, by cheajKiiing Hviug, wages, and 
material, so as to gi\-e, if not equal profits nflcr the reduc- 
tion— prafiu by uo means reduced proportionally to the 
duties — an eifect which, as it regards the foreign markets, 
is of the utmost importance. It must be ap|«rent, ou re- 
flection, that the means adopted to secure the home mnrkct 
for our manufactures are precisely the opposite ni those ne- 
cessary to obtain the foreign. In the former, tliu iucreasL-d 
expense of production, in consequence of a system of protec- 
tion, may be more tliaa compfusated by the iucrcused price 
at home of the article protected ; hut in the latter, this ad- 
vantage is lost ; and, as there is no other corresponding 
compensation, the increased cost of priKluution must be a 
dead loss in the fon'ign market. But whether these advan- 
tages, and many others that might be mculloued, will ulri- 
mately compensate to the full extent or not the loss to the 
manufacturers, on the reduction of the duties, certain it is, 
that we have approached a point at which a great change 
cannot be much longerdelayed ; and that the more promptly 
it may bo met, the less excitement there will be, and the 
greater leisure and cidmness for a cautions and skilfiU ope- 
ration in making the tnmsition; nnd wliich it becomes thoaa 
more immediately interested duly to cousider. Nor ought 
they to overlook, in considering the question, the different 
character of the claims of the two sidts. The one aaks from 
Government no advantage, but simply to be let alone in the 
undisturbed possession of their natural advantages, and to 
secnie which, as far ns was consistent with the other objects 
of the Constitution, was one of their leadiog motives in en- 
tering into the Union ; while the other side claims, for the 
advancement of their pnisperily, the positive int(?rference of 
the Government. lu such cases, on every priuciple of fair- 
ness and justice, such interference ought to be restmiued 
within limits strictly com]Mitible with the natural advunti^eg 
of the other. He who looks to all the causes in operation — 
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the near approach of the fioal payment of the public debt — 
the growing disaffection and resietanco to the system in w 
large a section of the country — the deeper principles on 
which opposition to it isgradmilly turning — mast be, indeed, 
infatuated not to see a great change is unaroidable ; and 
that the attempt to elude or much longer delay it must, 
finally^ but increase the shock and disastrous cuuaequenct^s 
wbicli nmy fuUow. 

In forming the opinions I have expressed, I have not 
been actuated by an unkind feeling towards our manufac- 
turing intert-st. I now am, and ever have been, decidedly 
friendly to them, though I cannot concur in all of the mea- 
sures which have been adopted to advance them. I belie\'0 
considerations hlglier than any question of mere pecuniary 
iutercsl forbade tlieir use. But subordinate to thew higher 
views of policy, I regard the advancement of mechanical and 
chemical improvements in the arts with feelings little short 
of enthusiiujm ; not only m the proliiic source of oational and 
individual wealth, but as the great means of enlarging the 
domain of man over the material world, and thereby of lay- 
ing the solid foundation of a highly-impr«>ved condition of 
8«icif ty, morally and iHilitically, I ftar not that we shall ex- 
tend our power too far over the great agents of nature ; bat, 
on the contrary, I consider such eulnn^ment of our power oa 
tending more certaiuly and powerfully to better the condition 
of our race, than any one of the many powerinl causes now 
operating to that result. With these impressions, I not only 
rejoice nt the general progress of the arts id the world, bnt 
in their advancement in our on-n country ; and as far as 
protection may be incidentally aflordod, in the fair and honest 
exercise of our constitutional powers, I think now, as I have 
always thought, that sound policy, connected with the secu- 
rity, independence, and peace of the country, requires it 
should be done ; but that we cannot go a single step beyond 
without jeopardising our peace, our harmony and our liberty 
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-HXinsideratioiis of iufinitely more im|K)rtancc to us than 
&D^ measure of mere policy cau possibly be. 

In thoa placing my opiniona before the public, I have 
not been actuated by the exi>cctatioii of clmiiglug the public 
seatiiuent. Such a motive, on a question so long agitated, 
and BO beset with feelings of prejudice and interest, would 
argae, on my part, an insufferable vanity, and a profound 
ignorance of tlie huninn heart. To avoid, as far as possible, 
the imputation of either^ I have con6ned my statement, on 
the many and important points on which I have been com- 
pelled to touch, to a simple declaration of ruy opinion, with- 
out advancing any other rejisons to sugtaiu them than what 
appeared to me to be indispensable to the full under- 
standing of my viowg ; and if they should, on any p<unt, be 
thought to be not clearly and explicitly develo|)ed, it will, I 
trust, be attributed to my solicitude to avoid the imputar 
tious to wldc'h I have alluded, and not from any desire to 
disguise my scnfinicnts, nor the want of arguments and illus- 
tratiouH to maiutaiu positions, vt-hich so abound in both, that 
It would require a volume to do them any thing like justice. 
I can only Uujw the trutlis whicli, I feul assured, are essentially 
connected with all that wo ought to h^ild most dear, may not 
be weakened in the public estimation by the imperfect man- 
ner in which I have been, by the object in view, comptdled 
to present them. 

With every caution on my part, 1 dare not Inipe, in tak- 
ing the step I have, to escape the imputation of improper 
motives ; though I have, without reserve, freely expressed 
my opinions, not regarding whether they might or might not 
be popular. I have no reason to believe that they are such 
as will conciliate publio favor, but the opposite, wliich I 
greatly regret, as I have ever placed a high estimate on the 
good opinion of my fellow-citizens. But, be that as it may, 
I shall, at least, be eustained by feelings of conscious recti- 
tude. I have formed my opinions after the most careful and 
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deliberate examiaation, with all the aids which my reason 
and experience could furnish ; I have ezpreased them hoaeitt- 
ly and feariessly, regJirdlesa of their effects jwreonally, which, 
however iuterestiog to mo ludivldually, arc of too little im- 
portance to be takcu into the egtiniate, where the liberty 
Bod happiness of our country are so Titally involved- 

John C. Caluouh. 

FoBT Bill, Jmlf £60, 183t. 



BEPORT 

Prepared for the Committee on Federal Relations of 
the Legislature of South Carolina, at its Session 
in November, 1831, 



The committee, to whom waH referred so much of the 
Oovemor'e meesoge as refera to the relation between the 
States and General Government, and the subjects imme- 
diately connected therewith, — have had the same under con- 
Bideration, with that anxious solicitude to arrive at the tnith, 
which their deep importance, and the existing rehitions 
growing out of them, so seriously demand. The result hait 
been a deeper conviction, if possible, of the truth of the 
doctrines fur which this State contends, and the necessiry of 
maintaining them at every sacrifice, in order to preserve the 
Constitutii'ii, — the Uinon, — and the lllwrty cif the country. 

In presenting the result of their deliberations, your 
committee propose to touch on a few prominent points 
only, which the present state of this long protracted struggle 
on the part of the State to maintain its rights, seems to 
render neccssarj*, — passing by in silence all of minor impoi- 
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tfioce, inclwdiiig those which they deem already sufficiently 
eatiihllHhed. 

The rt'lrttlouft exialin^ between this Stnto and the GenemI 
Government, grew, us is well known to all, out of the Tariff. 
Bat, OS deeply interesting as your eonimittee consider the 
questions involved in a protective Tariff, to tliis and the 
other Southern States, particularly when connected with it« 
unconBtitutioiiidiLy, — they deeui it of va«tly inferior impor- 
tance to the great question to which it haa given rise, and 
which ifl now at issue in the controversy ; the rijjht of a 
State to interpose, in the last resort, in ortler to arrest an 
unconstitutional act of the General Guvernraent, within its 
limits. This they conceive to bo by far the most im|>ortant 
qnestion which can be presented under our system ; — as on 
its determination depends the fiict, whether ours be, in 
reality, a federated or consolidated government ;— a govern- 
ment with a constitution ini])0Bing checks and restrictions 
on the governing power, or one with the form of a constitu- 
tion, but, in reality, without any practical check or restriction 
whatever. Such is its ms^nitude ; snch the great question 
which haa become so prominent in the present controversy, 
and which so long divided the two great political itarties of 
our country. 

Whether the Constitution be a compact between the 
people of the several States, forming separate and distinct 
political communities^ or an act of the American people, 
fiinning one a<^regate commnuily, derives its importance 
wholly from the bcarii»g which it has on the question of 
the right of a State to interpose. Without such bearing, — 
however curious the question might be, as invohing a mere 
historical fact, it would have very little more interest than 
any other connected with our constitutional liistorj', — being 
destitute of all practical consequence, and having no greater 
power to agitate the feelings and passions of the community. 
It is only when viewed in connection with the question of 
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inttfpositlua that it swells into importance ; — an im|>ortance 
which must continue to Increase just in proportion aa the 
intimate relation between l!ie two is perceived and appre- 
ciated. That the relation between tbem is, in tact, of the 
moat intinmtc character, — so intimate that, if it be conceded, 
that the Constitution is a coui[»act between the States in the 
manner stated, li follows aa a necessary consequence, that 
the States have (he right to interpose, — jourconimillcedtMim 
fiosceptible of the most demonstratiTc proofs ; and that, 
consequently, the only issue is, in reality, between those 
wbu maintain the doctrine above stated, and those who con- 
tend that the Ci>nstitution is the act of the American people, 
taken collectively. lu making this assertion, your commit- 
tee arc aware that there is a very respectable class, which, 
while it admits the Constitution to be a compact between 
the States, denies the right of a State to interpose ; but, if 
they do nnt greatly misapprchi^nd the views of those to 
whom they refer, tbey P.-el coiifidtTit it will apjK'ar, on ex- 
amination, that, wliile they deny the right of interjiosilion, 
they are compelled, in order to diatlnguihli their doctrines 
from those who deny the Constitution to be a comiMict 
between the States, to assume grounds which necessarily 
involve the right of interposition. Perceiving that, to deny 
to the Stated all right of resistance to an unconstitutional 
act, would, in fact, be to divest them of all rights in virtue 
of their being luinies to the Constitution, — and that the 
denial of the ri^ht to iutcJiwse, would pnicticaUy confound 
their doctrines wiih those wlio deny the instrument to be a 
compact between the States, they are compelled to contend 
for the right of secession, as distinct from that of rebellion, 
or resistance by mere force, — which all udiuit belong to the 
opptessed, be the form of guvemmeut what it may. * Bat 
to maiutam the distinction, it is not only necessary to as- 
sume that the Constitution is a compact between the States, 
but that they have, in virtue of being parties to it, a 
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right to jud^e, in their |Kilitioiil and soven;!^ caj>acit)* as 
StateH, whether the iustniiiiuiit hus been viohitcd or not , 
and to detenuine, if viulat«<], that the act ie null and void ; 
— all of which are abiKihitvlj' uecciisiiry to distiugiUBh eeces- 
aioD from the furciblu rc>«istaiicc uf iiiuru iiidividimls uguiusl 
an uuju^c aud oppressive government : but it is no less clear 
that seceiisioD, thus distiuguished, is not ouly an act of 
iater[wsition on the jMirt of the State, but the very highctit 
])OStiible act of tlie kind, — and that it aesunics principles 
which cover the whole ground of the State-rights doctrines. 
Concede that tlie tjtatc is a party to the cunstitutioual 
compact, — that, in virtue thereof, she has a right, as a St^ite, 
to judge of its infractiond, and to dutermioe whether it be, 
or be not obligator)*, — and all will be couceded for which 
this Stato ha8 ever contended. The StatR wuuld, ac- 
cordingly, in all cases of infraction, necesaarlly become tho 
rightful judge of the "mode and uieasuru of redress;" and 
QO mode would be interdicted to her, unices it could be 
shown that there was gumelhiug iu its nature incompatible 
with tho right. This has hc-en attempted, as lu the one 
proposed by this State ; but, in the opinion of your com- 
mittee, with HUch complete failure of success, as to cunfirm, 
rather than weaken the poeitiun which they have taken. 
With this view, it has been objected that the exercise of the 
right of interpiiMtioD, by arresting within the limits of the 
8tato an nnconstitutiuual act of the General Gtjvernmeut, 
would he absurd,— becanse it would involve the supposed 
contnidictinn, that a State might be both in and out of the 
Union at the tuuiie time. Yonr committee 6nd some diffi* 
culty in treating an argument, at once so false in its aseump- 
tiuua and to scholastic in its character, with the gravity 
which becomes a public ducument, discuseiog subjects of 
such dignity and di.'Cp importance. In fact, they wuidd 
have deemed it utterly miwurthy, both of their notice aud 
^he occasion, were they^ not satisfied that, destitute of 
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weight as tl is, it has becD tho leading cansc of error, on 
the part of a large {K>rtion of tho«e whose views they are at 
pn^scat cont>idemig. It is only under thia iiupression that 
they feel ju«titied iu giving it a pa^isiug aotice. 

It is certtuuly not a little remarkable, ttmt what has 
been so oflcn asserted to be impositible, — for a State to be 
both i» and otU "f the Union at the sauie time, — bo far from 
being true, is the very reverse, — the only true and cunati- 
tutiuQol jHMitiun of a State being precisely tlint which the 
argument bUpj)0se8 to be impossible. A State is at all 
times, su lung as its projicr positiun is mainlniiied, Iwth i» 
awl out of the Uuion ; — in, fur all cunstitutiuuul pur|Mtses,— • 
and outf for all others ; — 1», to tlie extent uf the delegated 
jiuwei-ft, and out, to that of the reserved. Any other positiun 
would be either cousulidatiun ou tho one side, or diKUuiuu on 
the other ; and the ai^meat, if it be good for any thing, 
would prove that our/cderated system, which is justly our 
pride and boast, is but a political paradox. Isor would it 
be much short of an equal paradox, if the States, in truth, 
posdessed no right — as those who maiatuia the ai^ument 
contend — to rettist an attempt to force them from their true 
federative, constitutional )*osition, — of being in and out, into 
that of being eniirdy tn, or entirety out, — cither of which 
(tho disease — and tho only admitted remedy, according to 
thia view without withdrawing fn>m the Coton), would be 
equally destructive of tho system. And yet, by a strange 
confusion of ideas, this very right of resisting an attempt to 
force a State from its constitutional position, and which is 
indispensable to the preserxation of the Bystcm, is considcrod 
as incompatible with its existence 1 

"With the same view, it is also objected, from the same 
quarter, that it is a principle in the laws regulating con- 
tntcts, that a |iarty has no tight to consider a contract as 
violated and null in part, and not violated and null in the 
whole, — a principle whi-.'h your committee consider, at least, 
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'jS doubtful authority ; but which they do not deem it 
necessary at this time to investigate. This State, in assert- 
ing the right of intcrpositioD, has never gone on the assump- 
tion, that the Constitution was null and void, either in whole 
or in pai-t, in consequence of the infractions of which she bo 
justly conipItuuH. She is not ignorant that, when an in- 
strument is violated, it belongs to the aggrieved party to de- 
termine, whether it shall be obligatory or not ; but she 
places too high an estimate on the great value of our Consti- 
tutional compact, to raise a question as to its obligation, 
xiutw it hii landing it has been so long and grossly vinlnted to 
her very great injury. She has Ikicu cuutending for a very 
different, and. it may be added, far less revolutionary right ; 
the right, not of setting aside the provisions of the Consti- 
tution, either in whole, or in part, but the right to main- 
taip or preserve them in their full force, by arresting all 
attcmpt« on the part of the General Government to violate 
thera. Her object is not to desiroy, but to preserve ; and 
she acts oo the brood and mdical distinction, between the 
right to prevent, and arrest infractions, and the right to set 
o-side the infttrument in conse<|uence of such infractions. If, 
indeed, as contended, the system contains no provision, by 
which the parties might effectually prevent or arrest a 
violation of the constitutional com[Mict, hut by the destruc- 
tion of the instrument itself, this, according to her opinion, 
— however admirable tlie government might Iw in other 
respects, would, of itself be a defect, so radical, and fatal, 
as 10 d<K>m it, inevitably, to a short and inglorious career. 
But your committee fe<.'l assured, the builders of our noble 
political fabric have constructotl it on far more durable and im* 
perishablo principles. Nor do they feel less coulideuce, that 
the mt»re thumughly the subject is investigated, and the more 
perfectly it is uudcrstood, the more clearly it will be seen, 
that tlie true c.'ou!<ei-\'ativc principle — that which will euablo 
the fabric to resist the action of time, force, and fraud — 
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will be found in the doctrines on which Uiis State has takon 
BO high and so honorable a stand. 

It u likewise ohjcctcd that, if a State interfere to arrest 
ED nQoonHtitiiiinnal act of the General Government, fihe nmst 
necesfiaril}' interfi^re with Bome of ita regular functions ; and 
that it is, therefore, a power inhibited to the State. Tuur 
committee readily admit, that a State, in exercising a power 
to preserve tbc Coastitutiou, — which is the object of interjio- 
sition, — has no right to adopt measures incompatible with it, 
— ttnd that all snch mewmrcR are necessariljr inhihitcti : bat 
to assert that such must be the nccessnrj* consequence of the 
exercise of tbc right, is jilainly to beg the question. It is 
the very point at issue ; — to be proved, and not to be 
assumed. The real question is, — Has a State, acting in its 
sovereign cnpncity, a right to judge of the infractions of the 
compact ? — and what, ncconling to the true theory of our 
(jJoremment, would be the effect, if, acting in such cajwcity, 
Bs a party to the compact, a State should declare nn act of 
Congress to be a violation of the Constitution, and, therefore, 
null and void ? — Whether such nn act on the part of a St-ate 
is not, in its nature, paramount on its citizens, — binding 
them througli tht^ir allegiance to the State, as fully and abso- 
lutely, as an Act of Secesnon, foumled on a similar declaration, 
and asserting tliat, in consequence of such infraction, the 
Cunstitution itiself is null and void, — which those who urge 
ihe objection, maintain the State has a right to make ? If 
the latter be obligatory on its citizens, it is clear the former 
would be also. They both stand nu the same ground, — the 
sovereignty of the Slate, — and the consequent allegiance of 
its citizens. But it is obvious that, if a State have this right, 
— which those, at least, who admit of secession, cannot deny, 
— the effect of such declaration, — so bin<ling ita citizens, 
judges, juries, and all otherh — must necessarily be to arrest 
the unconstitutional act of the General Government within its 
limits, — which, thaiiks to the Constitution, — can onlv be 
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executed, like all oth«r acts of that Qovernmcut, through 
omrts auil juries ; thus affuniing a uew aud jiowerful illus- 
tratiou of tlie admirable privilege of jurj-trial, and tbo 
essential imjiortancc to tho prcacn'ation of lil^rty, that the 
people should be reprt-scntcd, as well in the Judicial^ ob 
in the Legislative or Executive Departments of the Govern- 
ment. But, if tho exercise of such power od the part of a 
State he rightful, — which those who hold the Constitution to 
be a compact between the people of tie several States cannot 
deny, — such a declaration on the part of a State, would not 
only have an obligator}' force on its own citizens, but on the 
General Government itself, through all of its departments. 
It would be, in truth, on act of a distinct department of 
our complex political systora, — exercised within the limits of 
iU peculiar sphf:re (as the reserved powers are clearly within 
the proper and exclusive sphere of the States), and would be 
as binding on the other de{»artment, as an act of one of the 
departments of the General Government itself, within ila 
assigned and peculiar sphere would bo on the other co-depart- 
mcnts. In all complex and free guvemments, where the 
powers of government are divided, it is au eiwentiul attribute 
of such division, that each, within its own assigned sphere, 
should be paramount to the other ; a principle which ncces- 
earily extends to the great and fundamental division of power 
between the States and General Government, as well as to 
the divisions of power within their respective organizations. 
The reason is the same in both, — while the necessity is even 
greater, if possible, in the former than the latter. 

Such being the £ict, it is manifest, that the General 
Government would be as much bound to respect the declara- 
tion of a State, acting within ita peculiar sphere, on powers 
belonpng exclusively to itself, and the maintenance of 
which would be indispensable to her proper attitude in tho 
system, as either of it« departments would be to reH[>ect tb« 
otheTy— 4he Legislative or Executive to respect the Judiciaryi 
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3r rice versa ; — anil that it would bo just as reasonable tfl 
apply force to compel the Supreme Court to revcreo its d^s 
eision on a quceiion witbiu its jurisdiction, as to compel a 
State to abandon its dcelaralion on a (juostion appertaining 
to her reserved rights. They both stand on the same ground, 
»-«nd the remedy is the same in both cases ; — the co- 
departments must yield the power in contest, or obtain it 
by a positive grant from three fourths of the States, — the 
legitimate and peculiar remedy, provided by our admirable 
system, by which every jar in its highly complicated machin- 
ery, may be quietly, peai-ofully, and jiermaneutly removed. 

But it is objected, from the eamc quarter, — by those who 
assert, with us, that the Constitution is a compact to which 
the States are parties, — and who attirni the light of secession, 
but deny the right of interposition in any other form^ — that 
the right for which the State contends, though it might be 
inferred on general principles, from the character of the 
Government, — has been actually Burrcnderwl by the Consti- 
tution itself, and cannot, therefore, be oxercised constitu- 
tionally by the States. They assert that the Supreme Court 
is the tribunal exiircssly ordained by the CouHtitution itself, 
to decide all contruver&ies between the States and the Groneml 
Government, — which necessarily divests the State of the right 
in question. 

It is not the intention of your committee to enter into a 
minute exaniiuation of the assumption on wbieli this objec- 
tion rests, — that the Supreme Court is vested with the 
power to determine all disputes between the UuncTal and 
State Governments. They do not deem it necessary iu 
replying to those, who concur with the Slate, — that the 
Constitution is a compact between the States ratifying it, — 
as they are prepnrwl lo prove that the assumption, if true, 
Would be as fatal to those who maintain the right of secession, 
as to those who contend for the right of arresting the 
operation of an un constitutional act. But they deem it 
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their duly to say, that never was there an aRPumptinn more 
jierfectly gratuitous than that the Supreme Cimrt is vested, 
by the Constitution, with power to decide all eoutruversiee 
between the Slates and the General Goverumcut. So far 
from the Constitution contaaning any such express grant, — 
as has been often asserted, — it contains none from which it 
can be iufurre^l by any argument entitled to be called even 
plausible. The right of the court to exercise so high a 
power was, at first, placed on the provision of the Consti- 
ttition, extending its juriwliction to "all cases in law and 
equity, arising under the Constitution, — the laws of the 
United States, and treaties made, or wliicli shall be mode 
under their authority." Never was a conclusion of such deep 
imjiort, dmwn fri)m feebler premises. We have the Itighest 
authority for assertiug that the expressioD, " aises in law 
and equity" is technical, and limited to questions of a 
Judicial character, between parties amenable to the process 
of the court : and timt it does not extend to questions of 
a political character, we have the decision of the court itself 
in the recent Cherokee case. 

But finding that the high power in question could not 
bo inferred from this provision of the Constitution, it has 
been attempted, with no greater success, to draw it from 
another, which extends the jurisdiction of the court to, — 
"Controversies to which tho United States ore parties." — It 
is true that the term, " ConiroverskSj" is broader and leas 
technical than, " Cases in Laio and Equity" and might, when 
considered in the ahstnict, be extended to all controvermes 
whatever, in which the United States were conctrned. But 
it is an axiom that a Government cannot be sued but with 
its own consent ; and, of course, the term, "controversies " 
08 need in this case, must, of necessity, be limited to the 
ottMB where the United States are plaintiff, — or where they 
hare voluntarily permitted themselves to be sued ; and, of 
course, excludes the idea that a State can bring a oontrovcniy 
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between itself and the General Government, before the court 
The term, taken in its broad senso, would lead to the most 
nbsunl consequences ; and among others, that a foreign na- 
tion might bring its coutrovorwy before the Supreme Court ; 
— and, instead of cufurciug tbe observance of treaties by 
aims, enforce them by the decree of tbe court. Its powers 
are strictly Jtuliciulj — lind under our {)cculiar system, so far 
from being apjioiutod by the Constitution as the special 
guardian of that instrument, even the right to decide an act 
of Congress unco nsti tut ionul, is a mere matter of inference, 
growing out of the nature of the system itM-lf, — and if. 
limited strictly to the necessity of the case. When a " case 
JD law or equity " is brought before the court rcgiUarly, it 
must decide according to biw ; — and as the Constitution is 
of higher authority than an act of Congress, it follows, as a 
iieoeesar7 consequence, that the decision must conform to the 
Constitution ; — but so strictly is it a mere resulting iwwer, 
and the creature of necessity, that the court can take no 
cognizance of an unconstitutional act, unless it be apparent 
on its face ; — and thus, as an incidental check on the Legis- 
lative and Executive Uti[)artmeuts of the Government, can 
exert no siUutary mflueticc, where a constitutioiuU power has 
been perverted to an unconatitutional purpose, — the most 
insidious and dangerous of all infractions. But bo these views 
sound or not, it belongs not to those to object, who claim for 
a State the light to secede from the Uniim. 

Considered in reference to those who urge (hem, your 
committee are at a loss to explain, bow doctrines so mauifestly 
contradictory as the right of secession, on the part uf a State, 
and the right of the Supreme Court to decide in all contro- 
veraies between the States and General Government, can 
possibly l>e etiierlained by the sitmc individuals. The two 
rights obviouiUy rest on op|>o«ile assumptiuus ; the former, aa 
has been shown, necessarily presupposing that the State, aa 
a party to the oousLitutioual compact, has the right to judga 
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of its infroctioii^ and to detenuiM vfaotlher it be luir lon^ 
obGgatory ; — the Utter expnaaalv Dc^tiriitg (hew aH>uiu|»- 
tioDii, by affirming that the rery power in qno»lii>a hM bovn 
gurreodeivd, in the ConstitutioD itself, to th« oouri,^4UMl, 
therefore, caunot be exercised by tli« partiee to it i"— «ii 
asaertioQ which, if correct, would inaDifestly bu m futnl tu tito 
right of secession, as to that of arretttiiig aii um-iMiNtJlutional 
act of the General Governmeut within (hi* hiuiuol' thu Statu ; 
— thas loaring, if well founded, no other mode of rcHiMtaneu 
than that of force. 

These are believed to I>c the only objcctionii »f any wuight, 
which have been urged against tho ri^ht of iuti>r|HMition, by 
those who concur in the opinion that the Coiistitutiuu li m 
compact, — but who, at tho samo time, deny t<i t hn Htnto ilm 
right to interpose ; — and, unless your eommittee Iw uiuler ii 
great mistake, they are so utterly ileiititute of all Mdidity, at 
to authorize them to conclude, tliat thore ii no lutumMdilU 
position that can be mmntaincd, betwMn that uiamtd \f 
the State, and tliat ftiwtained by tliote wfao deny that flin 
States, aa distinct political cominunilicn, had any affmoy In 
its formation, or any right, in any form, lu jnd}(i'"l itN InfViu « 
tioos ; — and, consequently, any right, cithur to \nttrri-mtt, ur 
toseccde or resst in any other inodo. If thU iMmLlii«l<ifi )m 
com?ct, — of which your commit t«e hu tiM BnDMt •amrlotbrn^ 
— it will be impoMihI« that tbow, who, from a bMly vWw i4 
the sobject, or from any otbCT ohm, hsn ftlt«fD|(t«(l Ut ub* 
an intermediate pontioa, caa maiataUt • gyonnd »j niintlf 
mrtftwhk ; aad they mwo h» rir hM t i ly aBy lU J iotmmpy, 
citiMr thU turned by iW »■>» Wri>»H f iM bf Mmi 
CofMoiid«Hott Party ; — a t«rm tlwy vm without mtf i mipw in 
•ttach odim lo iU wmm^an, W«t timflf t»mrHtkmm\»m^ 
tin ;— «ad h Jh i iig, m iW «mm IfaM, IkM ihmf 4t» tm 
iDJartke ; — kit it m isfflaMofaf ikoM %tt Pmm • tfnttf^yikm 
ofa iiiiMiiBiti< rf m affomi I* • MmMIv* «y«UMi, UmC If 
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The question of int«rpoeition, turning, thoo, simply on 
the great historicul fact, — whether onr Conatitation bo, in 
truth, a comjHict Iwtween the |>eo|ilc of the Ststett, asdistiuct 
{loUtical coaimtiniticifij or the act of ihe AmcricftD i)oople, 
taken cwllec lively, — yotircommittec pp)|io»o, in the next place, 
to offer a few rcnmrktt on the question, riewcd in this aspect : 
— and surely a more niomeatous one, rogjtrjed in all its con- 
nections, was never offej-ed for the considcrdtiou of a froe 
people. It is inipossibie to bestow on it too much reflection, 
or to regard it with too deep^ or too serious a cnnsidemtion. 

Were it possible to establish the fact, thfit the Conslitu- 
tion was the act of the AmcricAU (wople, considered in the 
aggregate, consequences would inevitably follow which wouM 
radically affect the entire character of the Government ; — 
and which could not fkil to lead to the most diKastrtnis results. 
Admit its truth, and the States at once sink into mere geo- 
graphical divi«nna, — bearing the same relation to the whole, 
as counties do to the Stat.e8, — possessed of no right, and ex- 
ercising no power, but such as may be derived from the 
concession of the nuijivrity of the pc<5ple of the whole Union, 
•^from wham all power would be derived, and to whom, only, 
lUlcgiftiice would be due. Viewed in this light, it would ho 
a mere concessioa from the innjority, that the assent of the 
States was nccesHiiry to give validity to the Constitution ;—• 
that three fourths of them are necessary to alter or amend 
the itiMtruinent ; — that they have an e<imd representation in 
the Senate ;— or that they {Kjascss reserved rights at all ;— 
CODCessions which could, at any time, be resumed, whenever 
the majority should deem fit, by a call of a Couveation of 
the whole, — which, according to the theory in question, wuald 
have the right to strip the States of all their powers, — and 
even to substitute another Constitution in the place of the 
present, — moulded as the majority might think proper. But 
the exercise of this high power on the |)art of the majority, 
would be, under this view of the subject, an act of superero- 
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gation. Let it be coDCeded that the States, as 6epai-at« and 
distioct coiiimnnJties, hod no a^ncy in the formation of the 
Oonstitntion, — that the instniment, instead of being a com- 
I»act between tJiem, is the act of the American peopie in the 
aggregate^ — and that the Slates have no right to interpose, 
in order to resist encroachmeuts on their reserved powers, and 
the unlimited and unquestioned right of the majority to con- 
strue it at its will, — which would bd a necesKary couseqiieuce ; 
— and it would inevitablvj in time, mould the CoUHtitution to 
its pleasure, without the trouble or haisard of substituting, 
fommlly, a new one in place of the old. When we look at the 
progress which this system of ct>ustruction has already made 
ID substituting the old, and rearing a new edifice in its piiice, 
contested as the right has been, — it is manifest, that, it would 
be impossible to assign any linuta to its power, if it be once 
concttded that the miijority have the right of placing what 
construction they please on the Constitution ;— or, what is 
the same thing, that ihei-e is no right on the part of the 
StAtes to resist their construction. 

If such dangerous and heretical doctrines as these should 
gain the aitoendency, it would be impossible for any situation 
to be more exposed than ours ;— but, fortunately for us, they 
rest on an assumption utterly destitute of truth. If there 
be any historical fuel certain, it is, that the Constitution is the 
act of the Stntes, as distinct and 8ei)Amte bodies politic, and 
not that of the American People as a single community. 
Tour committee do not propose to enter into an examination 
of the question, historically ; for they do not deem it ncccs- 
pary after the full and conclusive evidence which has been so 
freqnently adduced in support of the assertion. The truth 
is, that the very iilea of an AmeyiiMn Peoj^e,aa coustituting a 
single community, is a mere chimera. 8ucb a community 
never, for a single moment, existed, — neither before nor siuco 
the Declaration of Independence. While under the authori- 
ty of Great Britain, these States existed as separate and 
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distinct colonies, — ^ha%'iag no commoD union, except though 
the mother countty ; and on the tonninaiioa of their colonial 
■tate, the very act declaring that condition at an end, declared 
ihcm at the Aiiiia tiniL' to bo fr^ and indc/jeHdeiU Stateg. 
Were it posalble to raise a doubt as to the moaning intended 
to be conveyed by the use of theue terms, it would be removed 
by the fact, that, coutoui|>omm;oiia with thiK dt'<-'Uratiijn, 
there was pcudiiig before the body which declureil their in* 
dependence, the project of a government for them, based on 
fuderal principles, and which resulted in establishing, what is 
called, the Old Conffderation, — under which, it is conceded, 
each State was Icfl iu (tossettsiuu uf ila frecdum aud indejien- 
deuce : — thus cunfinuiog, beyond the pu^ibility uf doubt, 
the uieauing fur which your cumiuittcc cuutend. 

If it were jwasiblc to add strength to a position of it«elf 
80 clear, it would be furnished by the feebleness of the argu- 
ments by which the opposit-c views are attempted to be sus- 
tained. Those who maintain them assert that the Unica 
preceded even the Declaration of Independence, — and, of 
coursOf the formation of the Government, — and that the 
Government is derived from the Union, and not the Union 
from the Govcraraent, — ^forgottin^; that tl»e real question 
relates to the characier of the Union, and not to the time 
of its commencement : — whether it was formed of pre-existing 
jnlitical communities, which still retaiuud under it their sep- 
umte and iudupeudeut existence, or uf the entire people as one 
hotly politic ; — a Union, iu other wards, of communities, or 
of individuaU. That it was the former, it is just as impos- 
sible to doubt, as it is the existence uf the War of the Bc- 
volutiuu itself. The members of the old Congress, which pre- 
ceded the Declamtioa of ludepcadence, met as representatives 
of colonies, forming separatccommuuities.^voted by oolonies, 
— and finally dcclfired, when that sUite was tenniuated, 
that " these united Ouloniea are, aud of right ought to be, &e>d 
a&d iadepeudcut Sialce ; — thus phidng it beyond all doubt, 
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that the iufunual union, vrJiich precedtd the Declaration of 
Independence, and which grew out of the common dftuger, 
was, in fact, the Union of Cotomea, as poUttcal commumtieaj 
and not of intlwidaals, as forming a sinyh vommitnitrf. 

But it is contended, that the expression in the pream- 
ble of the Constitution, — " We, the People of the United 
States," is pro|ier]y descriptive of the people in the aj^gregate, 
and not of tlie people of the States separately ; — and that it 
proyes the Constitution to Imve been the act tif the former, 
and not of the latter. 

It is no feeble proof of the Btrengf h of the side this State 
supports, and the weakness of the opposite, that the advo- 
cates of the latter arii coni[iellod to resort to mere verbal 
criticismj — and that, too, of the most equivocal cliaracter, — in 
the dtflciiHsion of a question of deepest import, and involv- 
ing the fundamental principles of our political system. It is 
perfectly gratuitous to assume, that the expression, — " We 
the People of ih(i United States," applies more pro[icrly to 
the people, in the sense for which the Cuusolidation Party 
contends, than in that for which the State Rights Party 
contends. — If there be a diiferenoe, it ia more strictly appli- 
cable to the people of the several States, than to the whole, 
aa one people. It may, in fact, be fairly considered as a 
condse mode of expressing the Siinie idea that a formal 
enumeration of the States, by name, would have convoyed, 
and used to avoid prolixity. That the expression was not 
intended to indicate the people of the United States, taken 
collectively, we l»ave conclusive pnwf in tlie seventh and 
last article of the Constituiinn, which provides that "the 
ratificatioa uf nine States shall be suHicient to establish 
this Coustitutiou Iwtwuenthe States so ratifying the same ;" 
— clearly indicating that " People," as used in the Pream- 
ble, meant the people of the several Stateu, considered as 
separate communities. 

Suchj and so feeble are the arguments by which it is at- 
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tempted to subvert the very fouudatioas of our system ; — 
that the Constitution is a compact between the sereml States; 
— that, OS parlies to it, the States hare a right to interpose, 
in the last resort, io order to preserve the Constitution, and 
to arrest encroachments on their reserved riphts ; — a d>>ctrine, 
without which, our Government wouhl be without check or 
balance, subject to the contml of an interestetl and unre- 
stricted ranjority. Tliat arguments so slight and uucon- 
dusire, — leading to consequeuccs so fatal to our liberty, — 
should ever have gained tho assent of a larw;e portion of the 
community, is but additional proof of the ascendency, which 
interest holds over the human judgment, — and of which his- 
toiy abounds with so many, and such melancholy examples, 
With these iH^fore us, wo ought not to Iw surprised, that 
(hose who are [irofiting by our erroneous construction, ithnuld 
be deluded into a belief of its truth ; but we, who are its 
victims, ought to see iu it additional reasons for the most 
zealous and strenuous resistance. 

It is, iudced, high tiui« for the people of the South to be 
roused to a sense of imi>endtug calamities, — on an early and 
full kuowleilge of which their safety depends. It is time 
that they should see and feel that in regard to climate, pro- 
perty and production, their situation in tho Union is peculiar, 
and that they are in a permanent and hopeless minority on 
the great and vital connected questions, — with a jwwerful, 
adverse and monopolizing interest ojtposed, — supported by a 
strong, united and preponderating majority. Thus situated, 
there is, to us, no hope in the admiuiHtratiou of tlie powers 
of the General Goverumeut, — over everj- department of 
which, — Legislative, Executive, aod Judicial, — the will of 
tho majority prevails. Our only safety ts in the Coustitulion 
itself, — on maintaining which inviolate, is invulved the liberty 
and hap[jine88 of ourselves and our posterity. Fortunately 
for us, our relative power and security are very different, aa 
it rehites to the Coustitutioiij and to the administraticn fd 
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the powers grautvd under it, — a difference wliicli we uugbt 
never, for a moment, to forget. It is one tlint is fuudjitueiittil 
in oar eyatcm, and, to iis, oll-iiujiurtatit. While in the lat- 
ter, — the execution of the powers granted, — the will of the 
majority prcdomiiiutcs un every Bubject, with a lew special 
exceptions — in the former, — detcrmiuiag the gmn(s of power, 
— the consent of three fourtlis of all the States Is required. 
This great and primary distinction between the granting and 
the ejxcutingf — the cOHStUiUion-making, and the laio-mak- 
ing power, is tlie rock of our p*^»]itical salvation. It is the 
refuge — and tlie only refuge — of the minority States, against 
the encroachments of an interested majority, wielding the 
adroinistratiou of the powers of the Government through all 
its depurtment-s, at its will, and according to the dictates of 
avarice or anibition. We make no coiiipLiint that the ma- 
jority should contrul the adniiuistrution. It is correct that 
the granted powers, — in the exercise of which all are sup- 
posed to liave a conmiun interest, — should be under the con- 
trol of the majority ; — hut this ought not, in the smallest 
degree, to weaken our determination to maintain, with the 
ntmost vigor, ami at every hazard, the higher and more es- 
sential right that belongs tu us, as a distinct portiun of the 
constitvtion'maJcing jwwer, — to arrest infractions, and to see 
that no power shall be exercised by the General Government, 
which has not, in fact, been granted by three fourths of all 
the States. And it is because we feel the deepest conviction 
that this funduuu-ntal and, to us, vital right can only he en- 
forced anil iiiiidi; eflVclual by that of intcri»(«*ition, that wo 
are so stnmgly iiu|ircssed with tho solemn and sacred obli- 
gation of niuintuintng it at every sacrifice. There is no 
mystery in this subject. The right of intorpogition which 
this State claims, is not only deducible, by the clearest de- 
monstmtion, from the principles and character of our politi- 
cal institutions, but is, also, strictly consonant to those (^ 
reason and analogy. The Geoenii Government, properly 
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considered, is but a pvat political association, in which (ho 
States, as parties to the contract that formed it, are partiuT$y 
and the Government the direction.^ Anionf; the lending 
and essential provisions of the contract are, — tlmt no power 
shouhl be grautiiil to the association, or ext-rcisod bj* the 
direction, except such an have been ofiscnted to hj three 
fourths of nil tlic partners, and that the compact, forming 
the association, shull not be changed or altered hnt hy a pro- 
portional number of the partners ; but thut the powers 
granted, with a few specified exceptions, nhnuhl he exercised 
by a majority (»f the ilirection, appointed by a majority of 
the partners : thus subjecting the two to a very different 
control ; in the former, the will of the majority prevails, — 
while in the latter, the consent of three fourths of the pail- 
ners is required. 

Thus organized, it is impossible not to see, that the inter- 
est which routnjls in the direction, must como into conflict 
with that whicii prevails with the partners or slockliolders ; 
and that, unWss there be, on the part of the latter, a r^jht to 
compel the former to submit all questions touching the com- 
pact of association, to the stockholders themselves, acconling 
to the provision of the contract, the interests of the direc- 
tion would absorb those of the stockholders, — thu JJy-Latca 
would prevail over the Charter; — and we accordingly find, in 
all private associations, such a right universally recognized, 
OS essential to protect the rights and interests of the stock- 
holders, against those of the direction. But as essential as 
this is in all such associations, it is far more so In our great 
PoliticalJoint-Stock A»ocLatiou, — com|)reheuding, as it does, 
powers that may touch the labor and capital of the whole 
community ; and when, of course, the motives to encroooh- 
luent are infinitely stronger than they can bo in any case of 
private associatinn. 

* Tbe Terbnl critic may read diraelor, and thus save tho labor of a 
pbilolo^cul (Ibqumitioo. — Editvr. 
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But, on the question, — whetlier the States have a right 
to interpose, depends the fact, whether they are, or are not 
possessed of tliis power, so clearly indispenfwihle to protect 
the higher and more sacred rights that belong to them aa a 
portion of the constilution-mHlviiig iMiwer, a^inst the mere 
law-making or adiuiuistrativc jwwer J^-or, in other words,— 
whether the ConstitutiDO or the laws shidl be paramount ; aa 
it must be peifectly clear that, unless the States, in their high 
and sovereign character, as {>arties to the coDstltutlonal 
compact, can interpose to arrest, within their respective 
limits, the unconstitutional acts of the Goverument, and 
thereby compel it to abandon the exercise of an unconstitu- 
tional power, or to Kubmtt the question to the decision of tho 
States thnmselves, to be determined according to the provi- 
sions of the Constitntion, — tlie will of the majority, actiog 
through the Qovemnient, must become, in practice, stronger 
than the will of three fourths of the States, acting through 
the Constitution. Yet it is this very power, m altsolutely 
necessary to maintain the ascendency of thdConsititutiou over 
the laws, which, under the name of nullitication, is denounced 
as anarchy, treason, and rebellion ; aud those who advo- 
cate it threatened with the vengeance of the laws ; as if it 
were possible to commit treast^n under a coustilutional 
system, by maintaining the practical supremacy of the Con- 
stitution over the laws, — of the constitution-making power 
over the law-making power, and of the act of a State tfuch- 
ing a question relating to its reserved rights, and acting in her 
high character, as a i>arty to tho constitutional com[>act,— 
over the acts of the Government appointed to administer the 
delegated rights, and whose acts, beyond tbe granted powers, 
are absolutely null and void I But conscious of the truth 
and justice of our cause, and fijeling thoroughly cnnvim:ed, 
timt nothing short of the practical iisiwrtioa of the supremacy 
of the Constitution over the laws, — of tho stockholding, 
over the dirtciion interest, — can possibly avert from us and 
vol.. Tl. — 8 
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our posterity (standing, as the Soath tl^^cs, in a peruiax 
DeDi minority), the nioet overwhelming calaiuity— or preserve 
the liberty of the countrj*,- — neither dcDnnciatioaa nor 
throats can drire us from maiutaiuing the ground, which the 
State has assumed, and of the triumph of which, fiaully, your 
cominittee feel the most perfect assurance. 

Having dcvotLHl so much time to the all-importnnt ques- 
tion of the ri^jlit of intcrpositiou ou the pjirt of a State to 
arrest au unconstitutional act of the General Guvcmment, 
within its limits, your committee foci compelled to {Miss over, 
with a few brief reiparks only, that of the character and op- 
eration uf the present TuritT Nur, Imd they leitdire, would 
they deem, at this time, — after so many and such uhle iliscus- 
einns, — a minute or full exnniiuatiou necessary. 

Whatever may be the difference in upiniou, as to the de- 
gree of oppression, there are few, indeed, who do not believe 
the Tarifl* to be oppressive, unjust, and unconstitutional 
"Without deeming it a matter of importance to ascertain the 
precise cxleot uf the burden it imposes on us, yuur commit- 
tee consider it essential that the general character of its ope- 
ration, in respect to this and other States siniilarly situated, 
should be clearly under6t4.Ktd ; and to this point thuir remarks 
will be principally confined, 

Tht?y, who are most disposed to deny its unjust operation, 
base their opiuion on the princijdc or assumption, that the 
duty is a tax ou cofwwm/jiion, — that every part of the com- 
munity pays in proportion to the amount of its consumption, 
— and that, as consumption is, probably, nearly in propor- 
tion to population and wealth, all the sections of the coun- 
try pay in nearly equal jiroportions. The foundation of the 
argiunent is, that the consnraer pays the tax, and that all 
consumers bear the burden in proiMjrtion to the amount con- 
sumed. Tlie rule ie kid down without exception or limita- 
tion, and, as it is believed, contains the creed of those who 
ftre inclined to question the unequal action of the protecti\'e 
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system. Were there no other, there is one conclusive argu- 
ment against the position, that all consumere bear a burden 
eqcal to their consumption. It confounds all distinctions 
between the inx-payers and the* tax-cfifts^imfrg ; — those who 
pay for the liberty of consuming, and those wiio consume 
the proceeds of the tax ; — two claHHes that are clearly affected, 
in a directly opposite maiinur by the tax ; and who bear a 
relation to it as antagonistic as that of payer and rcoetvcr. 
The effect of the tax is to diminish the consumption of the 
one, while it increases that of the other ; the liigher the tax, 
the leas is left to tliL' firmer to consume, while the more la 
given to the latter. It seems to be overlooked by those who 
maintain the burden to be equal, that taxation and appro- 
priation arc necessarily connected ; that the fiscal s}*8tem 
consists, not only in taking from, but in giving to ; — and, 
that these two operations are equal ; that as much as is taken 
from the tax- payers, just bo much goes, through appropria* 
tioDS, to the tnx-consuiners ; — and, so far from the two 
classes of consumers bt^nring an equal portion of the burden, 
the benefits of the ^stem to the tax-consumers, is just equal 
to the pressure on the tax-iiayers. Tu Illustrate the position ; 
— Let it be supposed that a planter shijts one hundred bales 
of cotton to Liverpool,^ — that he sells or exchanges them for 
one hundred pieces of goods ; — and, to simplify the case, — 
let it bo supposecl that the duty is paid in hind^ which wo 
will assume to be furty per cent., though the average greatly 
exceeds this amoimt. The go<xls arrive at Cliarleston, and 
forty pieces are deposited in the Oustom-IIouse, for the liber- 
ty of introilucing sixty. Tlie consumption of the planter is 
thus clearly reduced from one hundred pieces, which he would 
have a right to consume, were there no duty, to sixty pieces. 
But the forty, taken from him by the Tariff, are not 
lost. They have become the property of the Guvemmeut ; 
or, what with us is the same thing, of the majority, which 
passes them away through its appropriations, aud they are 
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consromed by those who receive them. Kcpca! the duty, 
and the plaulcr wuuld have forty |}iec^es more to eousuiuc, and 
those who recei?cd theiu through the appropmtions, forty 
lesB. Double the duty, — make it eighty, instead of forty 
per cent., and tho consumption of the planter would bo re- 
duced from sixty to twenty pieces, vhile that of those who 
receive, would be raised from forty to eighty pieces ; — thus 
showing, beyond the possibility of doubt, that, so far from 
bearing eqiml burdens as eotuvmerSy the consumption, on the 
one side^ is increased in exact proportion as the other is 
diminished. What Is true in a single instance, is true in 
every otlicr ; — and we may I* perfectly assured that the 
^24,000,000 collectetl annually from the im|»rt8, are, in reali- 
ty, taken from one clans and go to another ; and ihat, while 
it diuiinishee the consumption of the fnnncr by the whole 
amount, it increases that of the latter by the same. To 
confound the two, — to supitose they bear equal burdens, is 
clearly and manifestly to overlook a most imiwrtant distinc- 
tion, and to confound things of the most opposite character, 
because they happen all to be classed under the name of 
consumers. 

But there is another circumstance, not much less im]>or- 
taut, which is also overlooked in estimating the rclativo burdens 
of the system. In affirming that the burden is in propor- 
tion to tho consumption, it is meant^ — the consumjition of 
imported articli-s paying duties ; — omitting, entirely, the 
efiects of the system in increasing the price of the domestic 
articles of the same description ;■ — as well as of all other, 
produced in the manufacturing section, and which must 
necessarily bo raised in price, by the great subtraction of 
labor and capital from their ])roduction to that of manufac- 
tures. It is clear, that tho consumt'rs of these domestic 
articles must be token into the estimate, as well as the con- 
BUmci's of the foreign articles, in order to determine where 
the burJen of the system falls ; and it is no less clear that, tc 
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the producing section, the incrcneed prices act as a bounty in- 
stead of a tax, while to the other, tho reverse is the fact. 
ThuH far admits of no dotibt, and proves, beyond all contro- 
versy, that the pofiition, that all pay in proportion to their 
oonsumption, must, nt kast, be taken with very important 
qnal locations. 

But your committee are of opinion, that objections still 
more decisive may be taken to the jwiitiou. They cannot 
donbt, after the most mature investigation, thai tlic impost 
is a tax on the foreign exchanges of the country, and must, 
from its nature, full on the section or interest which furnishes 
the means of payment, without reference to consumption. 

It is AD unquestionable fact, that the imports are, at 
least, equal to the exports : in fact, they exceed them by 
several milUcns of dollars annually ; which, however, is ac- 
counted for by adding the profits of our navigation and oom- 
mcrco to the value of the articles of exjmrt, estimated at 
the ports of shipment. Assuntiug them to be equal, it fol- 
lows, as a necessary consequence, that our foreign exchanges 
are, in effect, barter tmnsattions ; — that though we may buy 
and sell for cash, in the iutermediate stages, yet the final 
result is an exchange, tn kind^ of all we t-x(>ort, for all wo 
import. The Custom-House books settle this point beyond 
controversy ; and fully authorize your committee to consider 
the foreign trade of the country, in the simple form of barter, 
without the intervention of cash or specie ; — which only 
facilitates the intermediate stages, without affecting the final 
result, or, consequently, the principle, in determining how a 
tax or duty on the exchange nets. Supposing, then, specie 
to be banibhed, and the foreign trade carried on by direct 
barter throughout, and that the duties were paid at the Cus- 
tom-House in kind instead of cwih, — and it would lie impassi- 
ble to doubt on whom the tax or duty would fall. It would, be- 
yond all controversy, iiiU on the section or interest which would 
fumxBb tho exports. Assuming, as they have, the duty to be 
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forty per cent., nothiog can bo more certain than that, if a 
planter shoald ehip an amount of tobacco, rice or cotton, 
which would exchange for one hundred piecca of mnnufac- 
tured goodft in Liverpool, or any other foreign port, — after 
leaving forty piucea at the Custom-House to pay the duty, 
he would have but sixty left ; — without any reference what- 
ever to the fact, whctlierhe consumed them or not : nor 18 it 
less certain that, if instead of exporting the produce hira- 
0clf, he exchanges it with a merchant at hume for goods, he 
must receive less than sixty pieces, as th» latter niUHt deduct 
hia profit, — tho cost of buying, insurance, and other chaises, 
whatever they might be. And it is equally certain, that 
what would be true of a [jart uf the exports of tho country, 
and B8 a barter transactiuu, would be true of all. Considered 
in this nimple form, as a mere barter, witliout the luier^'en- 
tion of sjiecic, — and it is as clear a projMsition as any possibly 
can be, that the rate of duty or tax on the imports, is neither 
more nor less than the ratio of division, between the producer 
of the articles exported in exchange for foreign products, and 
the Oovemmeut. If it bo forty per cent., then forty of the 
whole will be the Government's, and sixty the producer's. If 
raised to sixty per cent., then tho Government's sliare will 
be sixty, and the producer's forty ; — and so for any higher or 
lower rale, without tho least reference to the consumption 
of the producer. These conclusiotis are perfectly simjile and 
incontrovertible ;^o much so, that there never could have 
been the least doubt as to the operation, had it not been for 
the complcxily, which the introduction uf specie, in the in- 
termediate stages, to facilitate the process of exchange, has 
given to the calculation ; and it only remains to be shown 
that this circumstance cannot possibly vary the result. 

It is true, that specie is duty free ; — it is, however, equally 
true, that it ts not an article of consumption, but a part of 
the machiuety of commerce, — imported to be exported,— 
■H the equilibrium between the two demonstratively proves, 
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— except of course, that incousiJcrable portion, which U 
necessary to be added auuuiiUj' to the metallic currency of the 
country, or that may be converted into jewelry, or other 
aniclea of consumption. It is also equally clear, that, con- 
sidered as an article of export for the puri>u60 of Importing 
goods (and it is only with this Wow, dually, that it is ex- 
ported), it must, in fact, Iw worth less by the amount of 
the dutiefl on the articles to be imported. For example, — if a 
sum be exported sufficient to buy one hundroil pieces uf gooda 
in Liverpool, or any other foreign port, and the duty at the 
Custom-House be forty pieces of the hundreil iniptrtcd, the 
specie would only exchange ftir sixty pieces at home; and 
hence it fnlluws that it would be imposiiible to elude the duty 
which, Jia lias been shown, would Juevitably full uu ihc-export- 
ing or stui)le iutcrcsts, either ou the supjKisitioa that the 



foreign trade was carried on wholly by barter or by import- 
ing specie in the first instance instep of goods. Had it been 
jpossible for the great producing interest of the oouutry to 
elude the tax by such a device, it is clear it would have boon 
discovered long since, and that trade would have takoa 
universally that shape ; which is known not to be the fact, — 
the amoimt of speeie imported annmdiy, l>caring but & 
small projM>rtion to the whole amount of the imports. 
The result is clfar. The effect of tlie duty on imports is, to 
lessen the value uf B[K!cie at home pn>portiuually. It will 
bring less of what we want fur our 8up]iUcs, in conoequencef 
because we must receive less for it, in our foreign exchanges, in 
consequence of the duties. If a particular portion of the specie 
of the coutitr)'had the exchiHave privilege of being exchanged 
for the i^utHls of foreign countries, duty free, it is clear that 
it would rise iti value iu proportion to the amuuut of the 
duty ; — leavinj; no doubt that the effect of the duty is such 
as has been stated. But this opens a most important ques- 
tion, — How does this depreciation affect, relatively, the great 
tntercsts of the country ? the examination of which will 
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but confirm the podtioD whicli hns been lud down, — that tha 
duty falls on tho great cx{>orting or prmlucuig intereats of 
the country ; ami that, without reftireuce to the questioa of 
coDsumptioa, specie itflcif being an article of iuij>ort.. But 
very little gold or eilver is purchased in our country ; and all 
that is imported must be paid for by what we export. Tho great 
interests, producing the articles of export, may be considered 
the purchasers and first receivers of the specie imported ; 
which is only intniduced in exchange for their export labor, — ■ 
and on these interests, of amrse, must fall whatever depre- 
ciation in value the specie suffers in the home market, in 
consequence of the duties. In speaking of the exjKirt labor, 
your committee do not intend only the lulmr which is directly 
applied in producing the articles of ex|)ort, but all others in 
the same portion uf the country and immediutcly connected 
therewith. All such, as appendages of the great interests in 
question, must sink or rise with it. In its character, it is an 
associated, not an opposing interest ; and suffers, instead, of 
gaining by the depreciation of tho main interest. 

They have noticed this distinction, becaune the principle 
for which they contend, — that the duty falls on the exporting 
intert!sts, has been 8up[>oscd to place tho whole burden on 
the immediate producers of the staples exported ; and, under 
this erroneous view, has been considered as absurd. Viewed in 
this light, it has been pronounced impossible that the repeal 
of the Tariff could by any possibility, raise the profits of the 
planter forty per cent. ; — which may be readily admitted, 
without affecting the principle for which your committee 
contend,— that the duty on imports necessarily falls on the 
exporting interests. That interest consists, not only of the 
planters, but of a largo circle of interests, of which it is the 
CL'ntre, and which must suQeriu common with it. It includes 
all locally ooonectcd. with it, — profusaioual men of every de- 
scription, — teachers, public servants, merchant«,artiBaa8,over' 
tefttSjandalongUstof othiTs ; — tho receipts uf all of whomara 
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diminished iu value, not ouly by receiving Ic88 money from th« 
pluntcre, — ihc nltimatc payers, — and to which interest it is ow. 
ing that their suffering under the system is mitigated, — but 
douhly from the diminution in the value of the money in their 
hands, — the means uf obtaining thelrsupphes,- — iu consequence 
of thesystom. The forty percent, on the imports, — assammgit 
to be tliat, — difTiusen itself over the whole of these great in- 
terests, by their immiKltute sympathy with the planting or 
espurting interests ; — and when it is asserted that the State 
IMxys, iu consequence of the duty, forty per cent, on her ex- 
ports, it is not meant that the whole of that sum falls on 
the planters, who raise the eight millions of produce, by 
means of which the same amount of imports are paid for. 
The eight millions arc in fact but a small portion of the an- 
nual labor of the State. It is but the surplus, intended for tho 
supplies of the whole, — the annual product of whose labor, — 
estimating provisions, and putting a fair valuation on the ser- 
vices of the classes alluded to, and of others omitted, cannot, 
it is believed, be estimated at less than forty millions of dol- 
lars. Taken at this sum, which your committee present oon- 
jpetnmlly, witlnmt any regular estimate or incjuirj', — a duty 
of forty per cent, on the export labor, estimated at «ghb 
millions of dollars, would be but eight per cent, on the whole, 
— a sura, they believe, much less than the real burden im- 
posed by the protective system. 

But there is another great interest, very differently 
afiectcd by the system, and which, in cousequcuce of the 
depreciation of specie from the duties, is enabled to exchange 
the products of its labor more advantageously with tho ex- 
porting interest ; and which, of course, profits by tho depre- 
ciation. This is trne of all who are engaged in stippdying 
the articles which, were it not for the duties, would he ob- 
t^ned more cheaply abroad, — and the interests immediately 
connected with them. 

It has been already shown, that a sum iu specie, which 
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would excbaugc for one hundred pieces of goods in Liver- 
|K)oI, or any other foreign port, would, — estimating the duty 
nt forty per cent., only exchange at home for sixty pieces, in 
consequence of the duty; — and it is perfectly clear, that 
those in our own conntry, engaged in manufacturing goods 
of the sauie dcecription, and who, but for tlie duty, would 
have to givo one hundred pieces for the specie in questiun, 
may now get it for sixty pieces. The duty, which would 
exact forty |>er cent, on the foreign exchange, does, in jioiiit 
of fact, give to the interest in question, forty \)cr cent, on 
the dumcKtic ; and it is thus, two great antagunist intereitts 
are created by the s^'stem ; — the exporting^ and nil others 
immediately connected with it ; — and that, which has been 
falsely called, the home interest, or domestic industry/, with 
all of its immediate connections ; — interests, as it relates to 
the Tariff, directly opposed on all questions; — on that of 
repealing or retaining ; — of diniinirtbing or increasing, — and 
on all others connected therewith ; and which involve, in 
their consequences, the entire system of policy — extending 
frrini qnestioris of economy and frugality of expenditure, up 
to those on which turn thuse great coustitulionul principles, 
on the observance of which, depends tliat,— the most impor- 
tant of all, — whether ours is a federation or consolidate 
system, — restricted or unrestricted, — despotic or free. On 
all these p'jints, your eomniittee again repeat, — what cannot 
be too deeply impressed, — that the South — the seat of the 
great exporting interests of the conntr}' — is in a fixed and 
hopeless mionrity ; and we may rest perfectly assured, that 
the great, antaguuiHt majority-interest of the country, which 
controls the power of the General Goveranicnt, through all 
its departments, according to the instinct of pmfit, wilt re- 
sist every Umitiition on those powers ; — because it would be, 
in fact^ a limitation on its own ; — and that, unless we can 
find refuge in the Constitution itself, where onr rights are 
held, not at the mercy of an interested majority, but under 
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the safeguard of three fourths of the States, as our aesociaic* 
and equals, — there is no safety for ua. The period is now 
rapidly approaching, when this great issue must be finally 
determined. The payment of the public debt is now just 
at hand, when there wilt be no pretext to continue the 
present burden on us ; and when it must be finally removed, 
or fixed in some more permanent, and more odious fonn. 
We have made every eflFort to enlighten our brethren, as to 
the character and amount of our bunb-o. Fur years we 
hiive petitioned, remonstrated, and restUved. Our represen- 
tatives have faithfully performed their duty. They have 
ably portrayed our suffering — the onjust, the uneiinal, and 
imconstitutional burden which wc bear ; — and, finally, we 
have jtiined the uther States and tnterestSj sufit^nng with us, 
in a representation of our grievance, aa a last eflbrt at re- 
dress through the General Government. We wait tbe result. 
Should it fail, it will only remain for us, to sink down in 
hopeless submissionj or to place this Btate on its sovereigoty, 
and interpose its Tcto to arrest, within its limits, tb« eo- 
croBchments on our constitutional rights ; as tbe only 
peaceful means left, by which a great qoestioDj touching 
the construction of oar constitutional compAct,' can be sub- 
mitted to the augnst and oaDchnve jnrisilictiop of tba 
States themselves, in their or^nal and sovereign capadty, 
as parlies to our grcftt political A»*ociaiion ; — a jarisdictioo 
pecnliar to our admirable political system ', — which consti- 
tutes its great conseii ati ve principle ; — bat which, witboat 
the high ri^t of interpositioti, on tbe part of the Stalo^ 
wmU be pCTfcctly nugatory. 
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ADDRESS 

To the People of South Carolina. Prepared for the 
Members of the Legislature, at the close of the 
Session of 1831. 



In adoptiDg a coarse, so unusual as that of directly ad- 
dreosing you, we deem no other explonatiDQ necessary, than 
to state that, after duo refluctiim, wo arc of the impresHlun 
the exi»tiag relatiuos between this Slate and the (xeneral 
GoTcniQient, are such as to demand the freest and most 
direct communication between your rcprc»cntatiTC8 and 
yourselves. The highly important questions which they 
inTolve, claimed and received our early and most dcUberato 
attention. The one which so deeply excited your feoliogs 
during the late election (we allude to the call of a Conven- 
tion of the State), was submitted for consideration, at an 
early period of the session ; and, though fiustained by a 
majority of the votes in each House, yet, not having two 
thirds in iU faror, as required by the Constitution, the 
question was of course l<i8t. We are not disposed to com- 
plain of the decisioti. The qut-Htion was fairly submitted 
for your conai deration, and the prusumption is, that the vote 
of the Legislature truly represents your sentiments at this 
time ; but while we acquiesce, we cannot but deeply regret 
the result. We fear it has jmt the great cause at issue in 
jeopardy, — while we feel the most thorough conviction 
that, had you been united, with zeul and energy, to defend 
your constitutional rights, — had you, with one united voice, 
invoked the sovereignty of the State, by the call of a Con- 
vention to devise the proper means of resistance to the en- 
croachments of the General Government, — our wrongs would 
have been promptly, peaceably, and effectuidly redressed. 
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We know th&t other riewg are taken. We doubt not the 
honesty and sincerity of thoee who eutortain them. Our 
object is, not to question the patnotlBin of others, but siniply 
to express our regret at the unhappy want of union in this 
great crisis of our afiuirg ; and our deep conviction of the 
efficacy of the means that had been propoecd. and which ares 
for the present, lost by our divisions. 

But while we lament tlie want of union, when so much, 
needed, we are, in some degree, consoled by the reflection 
that, on the iniportaut jx>int of our wnmgs, there is little or 
no division of seutimput among ns. With, perhaps, a few ex- 
ceptions, all acktinwlcdge the unconstitutional, — the unequal 
and oppressive burden iuiposed by the Tariff on this, and the 
other staple States ; but many, even of those who are the 
devoted friends of State-Rights, and who doubt not that a 
State has the right to interpoee its sovereignty^ in order to 
protect its citizens against the encroachments of the General 
Government, believe it to he inexpeilient to act at this time. 
They hope for redress from the General Government ; a hope 
renting on the veto of the President, and the expectation 
of a returning sense of justice on the part of the majority. 
We cannot participate in this hope, for reasoua wliicb 
appear to us conclusive, but which wo do not deem necessary 
to bo now aih'anced. Time must soon decide the point to 
the conviction of oU parties. Congress is now in session, 
and a few months must teach us all. what we have to expect 
from the General Govenunent, much more cflcctually than the 
most clabomtc argument could, at this time. If, control^' 
to our expectation, it shotUd yield up tiie Tariff of protec- 
tion, — surrender the taxing power as a means of encouraging 
the industry of one section at the expense of another, and 
abandon the claim of being the sole and exclusive expounder, 
as well of its own powers, as of tboee of the States, none 
will more sincerely rejinco than we, or be more prompt to 
admit, that we have been lu envr. We sought not the 
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present unhappy controversv, and would be mo«t happy to 
dose it on just and safe principles. "We can have no object 
of ambition or interest, in continuing a dispute into which 
we were forced by an imperious sen&e of duty, and solely in 
defence of our constitutional rights. But if all these pleas- 
ing antici[)ationH nhould fail, we cannot doubt, bat that those 
friends of State-Riglila, who have ttx) rcjidily yielded to, 
what wo duubt not, will prove a dehisinn, will rally with ua 
on the sovereignty of the State, as the only citadel of liberty 
and safety. In the mean timo, during this pause of expecta- 
tion, wo must admonii^h you against a danger to which you 
may be expo«o<l. The gupporters of the system, by which 
you have been so long oppressed, foreseeing, — if nothing 
should be done, that you who are now divided, would then 
be united, and kuowing that your union would endanger 
the whole, may resort to specious and uuimi>ortant modifies^ 
tiona,* with a view to appease your just resentment, and 
to di-stract your counciU. Should such a course bo adopted, 
as is by no means improbable, and yoti should bo blind 
enough to j'ield to such concessiona, or to any other, except 
Bucb 08 will amount to an abandonment of the system, — 
it would, in such case, have been better that you had 
never made a stand in defence of your rights. The principles, 
on which the system rests, wotdd then Iw firmly established 
beyond the jwwer of opposition, — reoily to bo wielded against 
you to their full extent, as opportunity offered. For of one 



• Thi« eonrse was udoptoil by the " Snpporteni of the Byiitem." 
The Trewory Bill, reported by the Secretary, Mr. McLane, and subse- 
qDently pfuaed by both lloiwea, contained tlioao "fjwroJOM and untmpor- 
Utnt mo(t\/icaliaiu,^^ uad notbirn; more. T)ie roHnotioiw it propo»ad, 
were thrown nlmost exclaurely od the unproteeted artieltw, vrhllo the 
comparatively ^msX\ amaant taken fVom the list of prottfted article*, 
WOH more than counter balanced by the introdnotioD of cftflh dutiM, — 
dtioinlfllied credit, and the chaQpe in the valuo of the pound sterliog.— 
Editor^ 
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truth, you may be perfectly sotiBfied, — that you have ar- 
rived lit a |>eriod, which must practically s^ttlo the queHtion, 
as to the real character of the General Government ; and 
tliat, on your determined and unyielding efforts, the result, 
whetlier it ia to prove an instrument of oppression, or of 
liberty, mainly depends. From the heginning, two opiwaite 
views were taken of our Constitution. Whilo tlie question 
of its adoption was yet |ieudiug, its enemies every where 
pronounced it to he, in reality, though artfully disguised, — 
a coDSuliilated Government ; and, as a necessary consoqucuco 
of extending a goveniment of that fi>rnv ovur a country of 
such vast extent of territory, and diversity of interest, — it 
would end in corruption, tyranny and monarchy. On the 
(tther hand, its friends, while they conceded that such would 
be the consequence of consolidation, asserted tlmt it was a 
Federal, and not a consolidated Government ; and that the 
States, 08 the guardians of the peculiar and local interests 
of the country, would oppose ctfectual hftrriers against any 
supposed tendency it might have to consolidation. The 
States, nflcr a doubtful struggle, adopted the Constitution, 
with great distrust and powerful minorities ; and rather from 
a fear of anarchy, through the feebleness of the Conledera- 
tlon, than confidence in the arguments of its supporters. 
To allay the apprehensions of the States, the 10th amend- 
ment to tho Constitution wna adopteil, with the view of 
more effectually prottH;ting the rights reser-'ed to them, by 
contiDing the Gi-nenil Goverunirnt more strictly to its limited 
and proper sphere of action. Yet what has hfcn Ilie n-sult ? 
But httle more than forty years have elujiscd, and the pre- 
dictions of its opponents are ntmost fully realized. Scarcely 
a restraint, in fact, is left on the will of tho General Govern- 
ment ; and doctrines are openly and boldly avowed, which, 
if not successfully resisted, will give it unlimited power, and 
reduce the States to mere corporations. Already the painful 
consequences of consolidation, — discord, corruption and op« 
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pression^ begin to disclose tlierosclvcs ; and in duo time, if 
not arrested, aristocracy and monarcby roust succeed. Id 
this alarming crisis, yon have taken a patriotic and noble 
stand, on tha side of liberty uud the States, against tyranny 
and consolidation ; but a stnud full of hazard aud difiicuN 
ties, Tou arc left almost nlono,— denounced as disorganizers 
and traitors by the advocates of power, and di»coiinLcimnctid 
even by many of Ibose wlio have the same greut iuttrvsta at 
stake with yourselves. Thus situated, a great and solemn 
question is submitted for your decision, — Will you yield to 
the current, which is so strongly and fearfully sweeping away 
all of your chartered rights ? ur will you, in sjute of dis- 
couragmcnt and difficulties, fearless of consequences, boldly 
and magnanimously muintain your stand? We anticipate 
your dedsiou ; but as there may be those among you, who 
still hesitate between these alternatives, it may be well to 
consider what is our present situation, and what would be 
uur future proepect, should we tamely submit to encroach- 
ments ou our rights. la what manner, and to what extent, 
the Tariff (or, as it may be more projierly called, the pro- 
hibitory system) affects your interests, has been so recently, 
and BO fully demonstrated, that it would bo idle to repeat 
the ai^ment« on this occasion. Such has been the force 
of their tnith, that even those who are most disjKised to 
mitigate the evil effects of the system, acknowledge it to be 
80 great, that it must, ultlmntely, if pei-sisted in, destroy 
the great agricidtural staplo productions of the South, — the 
prolific source of all your wealth and pmsperity. All the 
sophistry of self-interest cannot di^iiso the fact, that the 
system is palpably a tax on the industry of one portion of 
the country, iK'stowed in bounties, in various shapes, on that 
of another. We do not propose to go into a minute exami> 
nation of the subject. A very simple illustration will amply 
establish the currectueHs of the position. 

The object of all our toU and mduatry is, to obtain an 
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aileqiiate supply of the necessaries, the oinveiiienc^^^ and 
hixurics of life. Wo, of the South, have one mmlu of 
ohtiiiiiiii<;; these — and those of other sections, a different one. 
Our industry is mainly directed to the production of three 
groat n^^ricullural fituides — rice, cotton, aud tobacco ; — a 
very small portiuD to bo consumed by ouniclvcs — aud the 
residue to be cxelianged for the woollens, the oottous. the 
iron, and a thousand otlitjr articles which wo need, and wluch 
are produced by the labor of others. The industry of the 
other sections is, for the most part, directed to the immedi- 
ate production of many of tlicse articles. Tho object, on 
both sides, is the same— to obtain a supply of our wants ; 
and we, who labor to do so, by clcaiing and fencing our 
lands — by planting, ploughing, and hoeing our crops of ricp, 
cotton, and toimccu, may \ie said to make the articles ; to 
obtain which, we labor as those do, who, with the same views, 
make and erect machinery, and spin, aud weave, and forge. 
We only use different means of manufacturing ; — each suited 
to their peculiar situation, and the nature and character of 
their industry. We are, then, all mtinufacturers; with dif- 
ferent instruments, it is true, but witli tho same objects ; 
and the TariflF, however disguised, is but a tax on our pro- 
oese, to be given, as a bounty, to the process used by tho 
other sections. It comfwls us to taku Ipbb in uur exchanges 
with the rest of the world (an essential portion of our 
process of manufacturing our supplies), — in onler that the 
other sections may secure more in their exchangt-a with us ; — 
to compel us (to be more specific) to give more rice, cottun, 
and tobacco for every pound of iron, or yard of cloth we get 
from abroad, in order that they may secure more rice, cot- 
ton, and tobacco for every jtound of iron, or yard of cloth 
they sell to us ; while, at the same time they take to them- 
selves our loss, in our foreign exchanges, exacted in the shape 
of duties on imports, — by appropriating the proceeds, — 
through the action of Congress, in rarious ways, to their 
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almost exclusive use. It is thus oar ioiliistry is discouraged, 
that theirs may be encouraged, — oura deHpoilcd, that theirs 
may be protected. 

Let the suhJL'ct Iw examined on the moat rcfinetl princi- 
ples of poUticul economy, — ttlill, we must arrive nt the same 
result £vea, on the supjKisitiou that the ci)D8umer pays the 
tax, it will if^^it l)C varied ; aa it is cosy to show, that the act 
which im]>oscs on the North a tax on what she consumes, 
gives her as a producer of a similar article tn the foreign im- 
ported one, on which the duty is laid, a monop^^ly in the 
home market, which more than indemnifies her for what she 
pays as a consumer ; — wliich is, in fact, returned, and more 
than returned, by increased employment, — increased prices 
for the products of her labor, — and increaseil appropriations 
fn)m tlie [uiblic treasury ; — all derived from the system, — 
which, while it taxes her as u. consumer, secures to her, at 
the same time, the monopoly of the home market ; — leaving 
the staple States to bear, in reality, almost exclusively, the 
burden of the system, without |>iirticipaling in any of its 
profit-B. When we see those, who deny our conclusion, and 
insist that they bear an equal portion of the bunlen, confirm 
the correctness of our argument, by refusing tu remove that 
burden, — which they have the assurance to say they bear ; — 
and, when wc sec that portion of the country, which furnishes 
almost all the means of our extensive and valuable commer- 
cial exchanges, and which poaaeases the greatest nat unil advan- 
tages, depressed and impoverished, — and the other, with 
less advantages, rising rapidly in wealth and nuuilwrs, — we 
may rest assured of th<2 truth of our ])Ositian. 

^t, as depressed as is our present condition, a still 
deeper gfeoin overhangs the future. The principle involved 
in the present c6ntTov«isy, is not yet half carried out in 
practice. It is susceptible of indefinite extension luid appli- 
cation ; nnd, as yet, we have tasted but the first-fruits of its 
bitterness. The majority, under the power in the Constitu- 
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tioo to lay taxes, claims the right of laying duties, not only 
to raise revenue, but to regulate the industry of the country ; 
—that is, to convert the [wwer into the means, in reality, of 
establishing a systfra of jK-nallifs and rewards, — by whit^h 
one branch of induettry is repressed, that another may be 
rewarded. As yet, the priuciplu has been applied only to 
the duties on imports, which is but a tax on the foreign 
exchangt^e of the country ; but the same principle, by the 
same process of reasoning, may be applied to any siwcies of 
taxes,— external and internal, — (the direct excepted,) and to 
any purj>osc Iliivt the majority may think to be fitr the general 
welfare ; — to tho Coloaixation Society, as well as to cottvu 
and woollen manafactaros. The taxing power, even when 
coD6ned to its proper object, — as the means of rovenno only, 
is one of the highest of political powers, and, we may add, 
among the most lialile to be abused. Wht-n thus limited 
strictly to its object, it may, in a country of such vast extent, 
and of snch diversity of industry and production us oxirs, ho 
the means of severe and une<|ual opjtrt^ssiim ; notwithstand- 
ing the limitation in the Cunstitutiuu, that all taxes 8hall be 
equal, or uniform amongst the States. A tax on riee, cotton, 
and tobacco or flour, would, in the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion, be an equal or uniform tax, — but who does not see that, 
if laid, it would full almost exclusively on the capital and 
industry of one section only ; and might he made the means 
of rcudcriug quite valueless the labor and capital employed 
in their production. Many of our ablest statesmen, when tho 
adoption of the Constitution was under consideration, believed 
that a power, in its nature so irresponsible and liable to ho 
abused, wlten applied to such a country as ours, was utterly 
incompatible with a federal system of government, and would, 
of itsL-lf, lead to cou»olidation. We appeal to the published 
reports of the debates in the Conventions of Massachusetts, 
New York, and Virginia, for the truth of tins assertion. If 
such was their opinion of the taxing power, when considered 
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SB the means of revenue only, what would they have thoa^t, 
could they have anticipated its abase, and seen this mightjr 
power converted into a system of rewards and pt-nalties, — 
indefinite as to extent and objects,^-aDd unconlrulled, and 
tincoDtroIlAblCf through the General Governoicnt, by those on 
whom, in fact, it openiteB ? Such a power, in the hands of 
the Gt'iicral Goveninient, is itself Sufficient to control the 
wliole industry and Inslitutious of the country. That it would 
for ever be wielded against us, if wo should permit it to be 
exercisedj requires but little sagacity to perceive. On all 
qaestious connected with the moneyed action of the Govern- 
ment, wo have been, and must ever continue to be in a 
zninority. Our peculiar productions, and peculiar domestic 
institution, mark ub as its certain victim, unless we can be 
protected by the interjwsed stwereignty of the Statee ; — and 
we have thus presented a question of all others, to us, the most- 
▼ital ; — Can the sovereignty of a State, accordinjj to the 
principles of our pulitical system, be coustitutioually inter- 
posed to protect its citizens against the encroachments of the 
GenerTd Govemmenb, — or must they he borne with tame 
submission, or be resisted by rebellion ? Wc, who believe 
that the States, prior to the formation of the present Govern- 
ment, were sovereign and independent communities,— that 
the ConBtitution is, in fact, but a compact between the people 
of the States, as distinct political bodies, — whereby they 
agreed to exercise certain specific powere jointly, through one 
General Government, — retaining, aa to all others, not spe- 
cified, and not inhibitod to the States, to be exercised 
separately, — their suvureignty and iudcj>cndenco uninqiuired, 
— are at no loss to perceive, iu the system, a peaceable and 
constitutional remedy against the encroachments of the 
General Government. To us it seems an inevitable couse* 
qoenoe, that a State, as a party to the compact, and reserv- 
ing under it the separate and exclusive exercise of important 
■ovorcigD powent, has the right to judge uf its infractions, and 
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to interpose her authority for the maintenanoe of her ro- 
served rights, — she being the sole judge of the manner and 
measure of redress ; and tliat the exercise of this right in 
neither secession nor rebellion, — as the State neither denies 
nor 0|tpoaeH thereby, the oonstitutional powers of the General 
Government; — her object being airaply to protect hcrcitiBens 
against it!< encroachments ; an act, In its principle and object, 
perfectly distingriiHhnble from cither of the others, and which 
cannot be confounded with them, without a strange confltfiion 
of ideas. 

We know, that there is another and opposite theory of 
our political system ; which holds, that the people, in their 
individual character, not as members of the States, but in 
the aggregate, as citizens of the Union, formed the Constitn- 
tion ; — ^that they delegated to the General Government the 
final and exclusive right, through the De]Mirtnitnt of its 
Judiciary, to determine what powers were delegated, and what 
reserved ; — and that, if the General Government ]>crsist8, 
there is no rightful and peaceful remedy against it« acts, 
however unconstitutional and oppressive. 

Wo have, in these two opposing views of the principles 
and character of our Government, the brood and essential 
distinction between the State-Rights and Consolidation 
parties. He who ufBrms, that the General Government 
emanated from the people as individuals, taken in the a^re- 
gate, and not from the States, — or that the General Govern- 
ment, whatever may be its origin, has the sole and exclnsive 
right of determining what powers are delegated, and what 
reserved, — however correct he may be on all other points, — 
is, in fact, the advocate of a c<mw)1idated gnvcmraent. He, 
in truth, makes the Genend Government one of unlimited 
powers ; for it is itUe, and worse than idle, to attempt to dla- 
tinguish, practically, between a government of nnlimitod 
powers, and one pnifesRodly of limited, but with an unlimited 
right to determine the extent of its powers. To admit the 
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distinction, woald be, in fact, by that single act alone, ta 
nullify tb« whole Constitution, and to place oarselres at the 
mercy of a mnjority, whose interests, in many most important 
partical&ra, are opposed to outil It would be an act uf foUr 
to attempt to conceal the fact, that such an opposition of 
interests does, in reality, exist between the staple 8Uiie« 
and the other sections. It grows out of ctrcuntstaooea of a 
6xed and durable character ; and the diversity cannot be 
accommodated by any force of legislatiun, however long 
ooDtiaucd and opprcsuve. It is the part of wisdom to see 
and admit a fact so inijmrtant, and to take it into the esti- 
mate of measures ; and uut to expect to pa>vcnt its natural 
ooueqaences by orerlooldng its existence. This diversity of 
interest has already, in this early stage of our political existence, 
brought us into direct and dangerous condict on the great 
questions of trade, — of taxation, — of disbursement and ap- 
propriation, — and, finally, on the still more vitally important 
question, the nature, character, and powers of the Qeoer&l 
Government. Who, of any party, with the least pretension 
to candor, can deny that, on all these points, — so deeply 
important, — no two distinct nations can be more oppoeed, 
tlian thiH and the other sections ? The journals and acta of 
Congresa — the debates of its members — the proceedings of 
the State Legislatures — the newBiiapers and reviews, are all, 
for the Inst ten years, replete with evidence of this fact. 
The other sections insist, that free trade with all the world 
wuuld be their ruiu ; while we see and feel, that it wtnild be 
to us the greatest blessing, and that its loss ha^ wa»ti.-d aud 
impoverished us. They arc in favor of high duties,— ice 
of low ; — tlicy advocate their incrense and continuance, — 
we, their diminution and repeal ; — thet/ support extravagant 
appro priatioDH for penHions, roads, canals, light-houses, aud 
harbors, — we opjitjao these aud all other wasteful ex|>cndi- 
tures ; — and, finally, th-y favor a consolidated government of 
uultmitcd powers, — and toe a federal and limited one. Thus 
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diametrically oppogeH on the greatest of all politicnl qnestioDs, 
ne find them in a fixed and settled majority, and we in a like 
rainority ; and, accordingly, their views of policy, in relation 
to tht^R^, and nil other important subjects, pcrnianoutly, and 
6y8temntic:a.Uy overruling ours. 

In reflectin"^ on the extmonlinary mtuation, m which we 
tbne find ours^'lves jilaced undi:r our [xjlilieal system, wc are 
compelled to revert to the cause which renders a constitu- 
tion necessary, and to inquire whether ours, under its actual 
operation, has fulfilled the proper objects of a constitution. 

That air govermncuta are actuated by a spirit of am- 
bition and avarice, and that there is a universal tendency, in 
consequence, to tho abuse of power, — bo the form of govern- 
ment what it may — monnrtliical, aristocraticftl, or republi- 
can — ami which, if unchecked, must lead to tyranny and 
oppression, — is a truth so well established by uniform ex- 
perience, t)iat it may be coriHidered an axiom in [iDJiticol 
science. It is this universal tendency tt> abuse, which rcnjers 
a constitution necessary — the main object of which, is to 
interpose efficient checks between the powei-sof the govern- 
ment and the rights of the guvemed, in order to i)rcvent 
the former from oppressing the latter: and in making the 
inquiry, — whether our Constitution has fulfilled this great 
object, in its practical operation, it, of course, becomes neoos- 
sary to determine, who constitutes the government, and who 
the governed, imder our system. In a monarchy or aris- 
tocracy, such an inquiry would be unnecessary ; but in a 
republic, — on the supposition that all power is in the hands 
of the peopU', — jind that they constitute both the govern- 
ment and the governed, it is thought by many, that there is 
no distinction between the two— an emir of the most danger- 
ous character, and which hafi caused much misconcoption, 
as to the nature and character of our institutions. 

In every government, the distinction between tho govera- 
iieut and the governed must of necessity exist. Even in 
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the most popular democracy, tlie whole bodj of the peo|4e 
never can, in this respect, bear the aame reUtion to the 
gtivernment. There must, of necessity, exist a dn-crsity of 
intercfltti, in all communities ; and this divereity, in a de- 
mocracy, most produce partiefl, — a majority, and a minority, 
— a stronger and a weaker ; — the former, in fact, constitut- 
ing the government, and the latter the governed ; — having, 
80 between them, the same tendency to abuse, and if not 
chcclced, ending in the Kaiiie oppre&sioD, which must ever 
result, if not prevented, under all forms of goverument when 
iodividuulH bear such a relation tu one another. The hitttorieB 
of Ihoee ancient and modem repubUcs, approaching nearest 
to a pure democracy, fully establish the truth of this posi- 
tion. The fact was well understood by those who framed 
the Constitution, which is, itself, a highly artificial and care- 
fiilly devised body of provisions, intended as checks againrt 
this ver)' tendency to abune on the part of the Government ; 
— and which, when properly understood, is most atlminibly 
calculated to effect its object. The ex[»erienced and wise 
men, who formed that instrument, had not the folly to tnwt, 
for the pmtection of liberty, to the naked principle, — ^that 
tlie majority hiw the right to govern, — however true and ira- 
[tortant the pn>[iosition, when properly understood. They 
fciw most clearly that, however popular the system, checks 
must be interjxwed between the governing mtyority, and the 
govertied minority; — an assertion, of the truth of which 
every part of the system fumislics ample testimony. They 
have, it is true, placed most of the powers delegated to the 
Ghjneral Oovemmont,in the hands of the majority, — aa they 
ought ; — but even here — to prevent abuse, not in the handa 
of a simple majority of the i>eoplo, but a compounded ma- 
jority, made up of the Statta and tha people of the States. 
This majority constitutes the real governing power under the 
Constitution ; and, with a few exceptions, controls every act 
:d' the Gorcmmect It cgutrola the Senate, which is olocted 
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by the Legislatures of the several States ; — the House of 
Kcpretfentalives, which is elected by the jieople of the Buveral 
States, — oBtiniated in federal niinibere ; — the rreadent, who 
is elected by the electors of the 8tate8,^-each being entitled 
to a number etjiial to ita Senators uud Kepret!eutHtiveii ; — 
and the judges, who are appointed by the President and 
8i'uale ; — all of whom, are in reality, but the agents of this 
eomjjound majority, — to whom tlioy are responsible, — and by 
whose interest they must be finally controlled. Against the 
abuM) of this governing power, an efficient guard, as it was 
believed, was provided. To prevent abuse, none but certain 
enumerated and general (wwcrs were delegated ; — powers of 
a nature so universal, that all the States were interested in 
them, — and which, in their exercise, would, it was thought, 
affect the interesta of every portion of the country in a 
similar manner ; — and, therefore, be under the efficient check 
of the whole comiimnity. All other powers, aa l)eing in their 
nature particular and local, were reserved to the States re- 
spectively, and left, where the Constitution found themj 
under their gtiardianship and protection. 

It must be ftp[Mirent, from this account of the Glovem- 
ment, — the tnith of which can scarcely be contested, — ^that 
the only means of preventing the abuse of power, on the 
part of the General Gnvemment, is, to huld it strictly to the 
exercise of its delegated powers ; — and tluit the States are 
the only powers by which this can be eflected. If this 
position lie true, it nccesBarily follows that, to give to the 
General Government the exclusive right (it matters not in 
what department lodged) of determining what powers are 
delegated to it, and what reserved to the States, is, jn fact, 
to give to the unileil majority of the States and the people 
of the States — which we have shown controls the General 
Government, thr<»ijgh all of its departments — unlimited 
power ; and, thereby, to remove every barrier against the 
%bnse8 of Government, and to subject us, the governed mi- 
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nority,— wlicrevcr our interests are dissiinUar, or come in 
conflict with those uf the governing niajurity, — t-o the most 
heartless uiid oppressive tyranny. Aa plain as these con- 
clusions are, wc know how difficult it is to cause them to be 
fully realized. It seems to be a settled maxim with many, 
that a majority has the right to govern, inherently and ab- 
solutdy ; — without reflecting; that, in a state of nature, no 
man has a rijjht tu govern another witliuut hia consent ; and 
that the riglit of the majority, under the euciul compact, to 
govern, is derived solely from the actual, or supposed consent 
of those who constitute the community; — and that, of 
coarse, the will of the majority must be subordiuate to the 
Constitution. Let us not be deceived by a mere sound. 
Until the multitude, as a body, shall become less ambitious 
and less avaritious than the iiidividufils who coniiwse it, 
there will l>e as much danger in trusting ])ower to the 
majority, when their interests are oitjHwod to thiwe of the 
minority (us wc tmvc shown to l>c the fact in this case), as 
there would be, in trusting power to a single individual ; — 
and we might with truth add, timt a constitution is as 
necessar,', where a diversity of interests exist, between a 
majority and a minority, as between monarch and subjects — 
and that, to give a majority the sole right of eijK'unding 
the Constitutiiin, would l>e a« fatal an eiTor, as to give like 
power to the monarch. We might, in fact, truly assert, that 
there is greater need of a constitution, against the power of 
the majority, than that of the monarch ; — and more danger- 
ous to invest the former than the latter, with the exclusive 
right of determining the extent of its powers. The jKiwcr 
of one man is feeble, coi^pared with that of a multitude ; 
and this feebleuoss gives, under a monarch some security to 
his subjects against abuses, — a security wliich, in modern 
times, is greatly increased through the force of public senti- 
ment, — a power which holds the most despotic prince in 
awe ; — but, as agninxt a majority, so far from checking abuse. 
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even thia last BcntineL is sure to desert the cause of liberty, 
and join the eide of power. 

Were wo to submit to have oar ConmitiUion thus, in 
fact, fthrngntcdj and nur rights «nbjectcd to iho will of nn 
unchecked majority, our iinpoverisliment would H"t be the 
greatest cunte that must follow. The sense of inferiority is 
a much greater public evil than poverty. Under its baufful 
influence, the nuble, liigh-mindcd, cliivakic gjiirit of tbo 
State, would be bent down in low and base subserviency. 
Your generous st^ns, who should dure miso their voices 
against your oppression, would be denounced ns trailota; — 
and as effectually excluderl frora all the honors of the General 
Goremnient, as if they weru alien enemies ; while those 
only would be cunaidert-d as fit candidates for advancement, 
who should deny your rights, and oppose your interests. 

In thus presenting to you, freely and without di^ise, 
our {ipinion of your actual condition and future prospects, 
we are actuated solely by a sense of duty. It is far from 
our thought or desire, to excite sectional animosity, or to do 
any thing to weaken the bonds of our Union ; and if any 
thing, which has been said, should have that unhappy ten- 
dency, it must he attrilmfpil, not to our inclination, but to 
the dire necessity which left us no alternative, but to betray 
your rights, by tlic concealment of our sentiments, — or by 
presenting your wrongs, as they really exist, to incur tba 
hazard of weakening your attachment to the Union. But, 
in the same spirit of candur and sincerity in which wu ha^'e 
spoken of your oppression, wo would, if a necessity existed, 
entreat you to permit no injustice in the administration of the 
GovemnieDt to abate your attachment to its Constitution. 
If our interests bo different, in many inijwrtant particulnrs, 
from those nf the other sectiona, let us not forget that they 
are the same, as to many and not less important ; and that, 
if the Constitution has been |>erverted by a majority to op- 
press OS, when our interests are dissimilar, let us War ia 
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nund, that, when cou&ncd to ita proper epfaerCj that iDstra- 
mont is the ooly sare guarantee of our t&fGty and respccia- 
bih'ty abroiid, and our hannonv and peace at home. Di»- 
tinguishing, llien, between the Constitution and its abuse, 
let us tinally, in the spirit of patriotism and wisdom, aim at 
correcting the latter, without putting to hazard the former. 
Fortunately for ns, our RVBtem, by the mutual action of its 
parts on one another, has, within itself, the power to correct 
the aberrations of all the bodies of which it is composed, 
without the hnuird of a shock, or the fear of a catastrophe. 
When the powers of the General Government are perverted 
to objects Dot intcndeil by the Congtitiilion, we may look for 
redress with confidence to the States, — possessing inherently, 
aa the primary bodies of the system, the rays of auvereignty 
in full plenitude, — except so far as they have been imparted 
to the General Government, to bo reflected back, not iu 
dimininhed, but increased splendor and glory. Of no truth 
do we feel a m«»re thorough conviction, than that a Stale, tu 
arrest the euc roach td en ts of the Geueml Government, has 
only to will it ; and that sho need not bear oppreaeion a 
moment longer than is necessary to unite her citizens in her 
defence. Tho advocates of couHolidation may pronounce 
this the language of disorganization and treason ; but he 
who views our (Jovemment in its true fetleral character, — as 
a compact among sovereign States, — each still retaining its 
sorercignty unimpaired, will smile at such denunciation ; 
while he perceives, in the right of the State to interpose her 
sovereignty to arrest encroachments, not the source of dis- 
cord or disunion, but of peace and harmony. 

That those, who have not reflected maturely on the subject, 
or who value the Constitutiun merely as an instnimont of 
power, and not as the means of prcBor\'ing liberty, should 
re«Bt, with sll their might, a right on the jiart of the Stales 
calculated to prevent, so eftectually, the improper cnlar^ge- 
ment of the powers of the General Govemnient, by confining 
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it strictly lo the objects for which it was created, is m» more 
than what otight to be exjiected ; and it is, therefore, no 
matter of suriirise, to find all pD»)$iblo objcctioDa raised 
Hgninst the rij^ht. Among olberB, thoy have taken care to 
remind us, that the right may be abused ; without remem- 
bering to inform lis also, that liability to nbube is iDcidcntal 
to all powers ; and that thu true question Ik,— Which is the 
more habie to abuse — the , check, or the jwwer proposed to 
he checked ? — the r^;ht of the State to intcrpoac to arrest 
encroachments, or the exercise, in fact, of unlimited and un- 
contmUed power by the GOTomioeDt ? On this question 
we take issue, and would reatlily rest the controversy on its 
determination. 

We do not propose to go roinntely into an examination 
of the question. It is one of too much tnagnituile to be so 
examined, on an occasion like the present ; and we must, 
thereibre, confine ourselves to a few general reflectious. 

That a consolidated government with unlimited powers, 
as ours would be, if the right of the States bo denied, — must 
lead inevitably to despotism, hns been conceded by all ; — on 
the ground, (hat no other than a despotic government can be 
extended over so vast a country, except one strictly federal, 
and limited to the exercise of a few great, general powers. 
Against this danprr, we have the hazanl of anarchy, on the 
other aide. Without detenuining which is moat to be 
dreaded, despot istu or anarchy (thougli wo should Ihiuk no 
eormd mind can hesitate between them), we hold, that the 
danger of the latter, from the right of interposition on the 
part of the 8tnic», is hy no means so certain as that of the 
former, from the uncontrolled jwwer of the General Govern- 
ment. The motive and power to abuse, would both be fee- 
bler on the [lart of the States. Yield to the General Govern- 
ment the right of determining what powers belong to it, and 
what to the States, and, from the known principles of human 
nature, encroachments would never cease, while any jiower 
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worth absorbing, as o means to gratify ambition and avarice, 
remained ; as no possible impediment would be presented to 
resist the will of a dominant majority. On the other hand, 
allow a State the right of interposition (a power, iu fact, not 
to act, but to prevent action), and ihu dread of anarchy, it- 
self, would coDKtilutc a most powerful check against its 
abuse ; to which, if we add ihe united force of public opin- 
ion, on the part of tlic StatcB, we have strong assuranco that 
the right would not be wantonly or dangerously abused. 
But grant it should be, — and the system would, itself, furnish 
a powerful and ellicient corrective. By an express provision 
of the Constitution, all deraDgcmcuts, defects, and uncortain- 
tiea contained in it, or to which it is liable, may be corrected 
by amendments to the instrument, with the concurrence of 
two thirLls of Congress, and three fourths of the States ; — 
which would render it impotwiblo for any State, unless sus- 
tained by a fuurth of tlie Unitm, jiermancDlly and eucccss- 
fully to oppose the Gcncrul Government. The question at 
laaue, then, is thus brought to this simple point, — whether is 
it more safe that tho majority shall have the power, by the 
force of construction, to alter the Constitution at its will, 
and as its se^tish feelings may dictate, — nncontn>lled by any 
check ; — or that a State,— acting in her high sovereign charac- 
ter, through a convention, shall have the right to compel an 
abandonment of a [rower, which, on an apjieal, may not lie 
sustained hy three fourths of the States. When we reflect, 
that the States have the deepest interest in the preservation 
of the Union, as tho only certain guarantee of their ]>eac« 
and security ; — tlmt, from a sense of weakness and danger, 
they unanimously adopted the Cunstitutinn, voluntarily sur- 
rendering, thcivby, the exercise of wuie of their dearest and 
most precious powers ; — that the motives which origiually led 
to the formation of the compact of uniou will impel, with 
equal strength, to its preservation, so long as the Qcneral 
Government shall limit the exercise of its powers to the ob- 
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jecU for which it was created ;— and that the acVnowledg- 
tnent of the riglit of the States to ioterijoae, would, of itself, — 
without beiug called into actual exercise, — form the most pow- 
erful menus of so limiting the power of the General Govern- 
ment, — it would seem almost impossible to doubt, on wliich 
side the danger lies. We see, in fact, on one side, modera- 
tion, justice, concord and unicin ; — and, nn the other, op- 
pression, dincord and violence : aud let us not forget, in 
comparing the dangers of these oi)]>OKing views of the prin- 
ciples of our 8}-Ktem of Qovemmeot, that excess of action ia 
the great besetting; sin of government, particularly in modem 
times. Instead of confining itself to the only legitimate 
objects for which it was crested,— and without which it would 
be a nuisance, — protection against fraud and violence, either 
from without or within, — it must iutermcddie with, aud con- 
trol and direct all the movcmcDts of society ; — and, by thus 
becoming the univergid undertaker, it must, as a necessary 
consequence, become the universal purser of the community. 
Hence the endless and unequal burdens imposed on the 
governed, and the unequal and unjust distribution of wealth 
between the seremi classes or jwrtions of the community ; — 
the effects of which, at this very moment, disturb the quiet 
of all civilized nations, and threaten universal revolution 
No government is more deeply infected by this intermed- 
dling spirit, — find in nunc is it more dangerous than ours, 
whose very existence, as a free and prosperous community, 
de[>end8 on moderation and forbeanmce in ibo exercise of its 
powers. If the establishment of the great right for which 
we contend, sln^ild have the haj>]iy eflt-ct of substituting a 
spirit of moderation and forbearance, in ibc place of that 
active aud i>cstiferous spirit of interfering ; — if the Qovem- 
meut should be taught thereby, that the highest wisdom of a 
State is, " a wif,e and masterly inactivity, ' — un invaluable 
blessing will be conferred ; — our liberty will be saved, and our 
Union preserved. 
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However beset by difficulties wo may be, in BTistalDing 
the great cause of constitulional liberty, we see much to 
choerand impel to perseverance. We stand on the rock of 
truth and princjjde, — and have the highest aiwurance, from 
the spirit of the times, that, if we faiut not, we nuist Hnally 
triumph. Look where we will, we shHlI fiud the spirit of 
inquiry abroad, and a growing intelligence spreading in every 
direction, which do injUBticc or oppre^^ion, Iiowl-vit artfully 
concealed, or deeply intrenched, can evade or resist. When 
we see one of the leading nations of the world, under its 
auBpices, expelling fn:pm his ancient and hereditary throne, a 
powerful moaan-b, surrounded by a numerous standing army, 
for the violation of its charter, — it would be in us pusillaoi- 
mous and shameful to despair of the Cause of tub Con- 
ariTUTioN. 



LETTER 



To General Ilamilton on the subject of State Inter- 

potiitioD. 

Fo«T Urn, A^ffutt SSf4. 16SS. 

My dea r Sir — I have received your note of the 31st July, 
requesting nie to give you a fuller development of my views 
than that contninpd in my address last summer, on the right 
of a State to deft-nd her reserved (Kiwers against theencroach- 
xueots of the General Government, 

As fully oucujiied as my time is, were it doubly so, the 
quarter from wbieb the request comes, wilh my deep eouvio- 
tion of the vital importance of the subject, would exact a 
compliance. 

No one can be more sensible than I om that the od- 
dreij6 of last summer fell iar short of exhausting the subject. 
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It wRs, in fnct, intended as a simple etatcmont of my views. 
I felt that the ludopendence and candor which ought to 
dislin^ish one occupying a high public station, impoaed a 
duty on mo to meet tin; call for ray opinion hy a fmnk and 
full avowal of uiy KCuliiiicutK, n*gartllfiiH of conscquonccs. 
To fulfil this July, and not to diiiuuMs the ttuhject, was the 
object of tlie atldrcss. But, m making ihcso preliminary re- 
marks, 1 du not intend to pre^mre you to expect a full dis- 
cussion ou the present occasion. What I propose is, to 
touch some of the more pruniinent points that have received 
letw of t ho public atteot ion than their importance seems to me 
todemau<l. 

Stranj^o as the assertion may appear, it is, nevertheless, 
true, that the j^eat difiicnltyin determining whether a State 
has the ri^ht to dcieud her reserved jHiweni against the Gen- 
eral Government, or, iu fact, any right at all beyond those of 
A mere corporation, is to bring the public mind to realize plain 
historical facts connected witli the origin and formation of 
the Government. Till they are fully understoiHiit is impossi- 
ble that a correct and just new can be taken of the subject. 
In this connection, the Brst and most important point is to 
ascertain who are the real autlmrs of the Constitution of the 
United States — whose powers creatotl it^whose voice clothed 
it with authority ; and whose agent the Government it 
funned iu reality is. At this point, I commence the execu- 
tion of the task which your request has imposed. 

The formation and adoption of tbo Constitution are events 
so recent, and all the connctcttHl facts so fully attestal, that it 
would seem impossible that there should be the least uncer- 
tainty in relation to them ; and yet, judging by what i» 
constantly heard and seen, there arc few subjects on which 
the public opinion is more confused. The most indefinite ex- 
pressions are habitually used iu speaking of them. Some- 
times it is said that the Constitution was made by the Sttites, 
and at otliem, as if in contradistinction, by the people, 

TOU ^1 — 10 
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without (lifittngiiisbing between the two very diffcreut mean- 
ings which uiuy be attached to thoeo general expressions ; 
and this not in ordinary couversatiun, but in grave diticussione 
bcforo deliberative bodie«, and in judicial investigations, 
wiiere the greatest accuracy on so important a point might 
be expected ; particularly as one or the other meaning ia in- 
tended, Ciincluei'ins the most npiHwite must follow, not only 
in referi'nce to thu subject of this couuuunicatinu, but as to 
the nature ami ebaracter of our pulitieal Hy&teni. By a State 
may be meant either the Government of a State or the peo- 
ple, as forming a fiefMinite and independent ctinmiunity ; and 
by the jjeoph-, t'ilhcr the American jH.'oj)Ie takun cullectively, 
08 fonning one great community, or as the people of the 
aeverut &tatct>, forming, as above stated, separate and inde- 
pendent oomDiunities. These distinctions are essential ialhe 
inquiry. If by the people be meant the people collectively, 
and not the ]>eople of the several States taken sejiarately ; 
and if it be true, indeed, that the Constitution is the work 
of the American people collectively ; if it originated with 
them, and derives its authority from their will, then there 
is an end of the argument. The right claimed for a State 
of defending her reserved powers against the General 
Government, would Ihj an absurdity. Viewing the Ame- 
rican peoi)le colleetively as a. source of political power, 
the rights of the States would be mere concessions — con- 
cessions from the c^Dm^noIl majority, and to be revoked by 
them, with the same facility tliat they were granted. The 
States would, on tliis supiHtsition, bear to the Uuion the 
same rulatiim that counties do to the States ; and it would, 
in that case, be just as pre[K>stenius to discuss the right of 
interpoeiliuu, on the part of a State, against the Grcnerul 
Government, as that of the counties against the fjtatcs 
tlicmselves. That alai^e portion of the people of the Unit- 
ed States thus regard the relation between the States and the 
General Government, iru'luiiing many who call themselves the 
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/Hends of 8tat(yRights nnd opponents of consoIidatioD, can 
ncareeiy be doubt(^d, as it is only on that suppoeition it can 
be explained that so many of that description should de- 
nounce the doctrine fir which tho State contends as so ab- 
surd. But, fortiinatoly, the* supposition is entirely destitiita 
of truth. So far from the Constitution being the work of the 
American people collccli^'ely, no such ]>olitical b<Kly eitlit-r 
now or erer did exist. In that character the people of thia 
country never peifomied a single political act, nor, indeed, 
can, without an entire revolution in all our political reln- 
tioDs. 

I challenge an instance. From the beginning, and in all 
thechanges of political existence through which we have passed, 
the people of the United States have been united as form- 
ing political communities, and not as iinlividuals. Even 
in the first st^^;^ of exittt-ence, they formed distinct colonies, 
independent of ejich ot}ii'r, and pcijitically united only 
tlinmgh the British crown. In their first iiuperft'ct union, 
fur the purpose of re^iisting the encroachments of the mothei 
country, they united as distinct ]M>litical communities ; and 
passing from thftr colonial condition, iu tlic act announcing 
their indcpeudeuco to the world, they declared therasclvcs, 
by name and enumeration, free and inde[>cnduot Statca In 
that character, they formed the old confederation ; and, 
when it was proposed to supersede the articles of the con- 
federation by the present Constitution, they met in conven- 
tion as States, acted ami voteil as States ; and the Constitution, 
when formed, was submitted forratiCcatiun to the people of tho 
Bcveral States ; it was ratified by them as States, each State for 
itself; each byits ratification bindingitsowncitizens: theparts 
tbusseparately Inndingthemselves, and not the whole the parts ; 
to which, if it be added, that it is declared in the preamble 
of the Constitution to he ordained by the people of the United 
SiaUa, nnd in the article of ratification, when ratified, it is 
declared " to fj€ hindxntf between the Stalta so ratififing" tho 
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conclusion is inevitable, that the Constilution is the work oi 
the people of the States, considered as separate and inde- 
pvndcut political communities ; that they are its authors — 
their power created it, their voice clothed it with authority ; 
tliat the government formed is, in reality, their agent ; and 
that the Union, of which the Constitution is the bond, is a 
union of States, and not of individuals. No one, who re- 
gards his character for intelligvnco and truth, haa over ven- 
tured directly to deny facts bo certain ; but while they are 
too certain for denial, they are also too coucluHive in fivorof 
the righlB of the States for admii^sion. The usual course has 
been odopted — io elude what can neither be denied nor admit- 
ted ; and never has the device been more successfully prac- 
tised. By confiiunding States with State govonwncnts, and 
the people of the Status with the American people coJicctive- 
ly — things, oa it reganls the subject of this comnumication, 
totally dissimilar, as much so as a triiinglu and a square— facta 
of themselves perfectly certain and plain, and which, when well 
understood, must lead to a ct>rrect conception of the subject, 
have been involved in obscurity and nijiitery. 

I will next prtweed to state some of the resulta which 
oecessarily follow from the facts wliicb have been estublisbed. 

The tir^t, and, in referenco to the subject of this com- 
munication, th« moat important, is, that there is no direct 
and immtdude connection l)etweeu the individual citizens 
of a State and the General Government. The relation be- 
tween them is through the State. The Union is a union of 
States as comnnmitios, and not a union of individuals. As 
meml>era of a State, her citizens were originally subject to 
no control but that of the State, and could be subject to no 
other, except by the act of the State itself. The Constitu- 
tion was, accordingly, submitted to the States for their 
separate mtification ; and it was only by the ratification of 
thn Stuto that its citizens became subject to the control of 
the Qencral Govemmcut. The ratification of any other, or 
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all the other Stat«f;, without its o^ii, could create tio con- 
nection between them and the Greneral Government, nor 
impose on them the slightest obligation. Withoai the 
mtificaiion of their own State, they would stand in the 
flame relation to tlie General Government as do the citi- 
2en8 or subjects of any foreign state ; and wc find the 
citizens of North Carolina and Rhode Islan-l actually 
bearing tliat relation to the Gnveniment for A^nne time 
aflor it went into oi>eratiou j these States having, in the 
first instance, declined to ratify. Nor hml the act of any 
indicidiial the least influence in subjecting him to the contrtj 
of tho General Government, except as it mi;^ht influence 
the mtiflcHtion of the Constitution by his own SUite, Whe- 
ther subject to its control or not, depended wholly on the act 
of the State. His di»»ent had not the least weight against 
the assent of the State, nur his assent against its dissenf. 
It follows, as a necessary couseqneuce, that the act of mtifi- 
CHtion l>ound the State as a comtnuni'.y, as is expressly de- 
clared in the article of the Constitution above quoted, and 
not the citizens of the State as individuals ; the latter being 
bound through their State, and in consequence of the ratifi- 
cation of the tbrmer. Another, and a highly important con- 
sequence, OS it regnrils the subject under investigation, fol- 
lows with equal certainty ; that, on a question whether a 
particular jMiwer exeniaed by the Genend Government be 
granted by the Constitution, it bc-lnngs to the State as a 
member of the Union, in her sovereign capacity in convention, 
to determine definitively, as fur as her citizens arc concerned, 
the extent of tlie obligation which she contracted ; and if^ 
iu her opinion, the act exercising the power be uncoustitu- 
tioual, to declare it null and void, which dcciaration tooitld 
be ohlvjatory on her cilizena. In coming to this con- 
clusion, it may bo pn;>pcr to remark, to prevent misrepresenta- 
tion, that I do not claim for a State the right to abrogate an 
act of the General Gkfvermneut. It is the Cunstitutiou thai 
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annuls an unconstitiUional act. Such on act is of itself void 
and of no effect. "What I claim is, the right of the State, a» 
far as */■« citizens are concerned^ to dedare tfie extent of the 
ohiigationy and that fuch declaration is linding on them — a 
right, when limited to its citizens, flowing directly from the 
relation of the State to the General Governmeut on the one 
Bide, and its citizens on the other, as alteaily cxphiiocd, and 
resting on the most plain and solid reiuwiis. 

Passing over, what of ilficif might be considered conclu- 
BiTC, the obvious jirinciplo, that it belongs to the authority 
which imposed the ubligntiun to declare its extent, as fur as 
those are conccri)e<l on whom tlie obligation is jilaeed, I sliall 
present a single argument, which of itself is decisive. I have 
already shown that there is nu imniediatc connection between 
the citiKcns of a State and the General Govemmeat, and 
that the relation between ihem is through the State. I 
have also shown that whatever obligations were imposed on 
the citizens, were Imposed by the act of the State ratifying 
the Constitution. A similar act by tlie same authority, 
made with equal solemnity, declaring the extent of the obli- 
gation, must, as far as they are concomwl, Iw of equal au- 
thority. I speak, of course, on the supposit ion that the right 
has not been transferred, as it will hereafter be shown that 
it has not. A citizen would have no moi-c right to question 
the one than he would have the other declaration. They 
rest on the same authority ; and as he wtis bound by the de- 
claration of his State assenting to the Constitution, whether 
he assented or dissented, so would be be equally bonud by a 
declaration declaring the extent of that assent, whether op- 
posed to, or iu favor of, sucb declaration. In this conclu- 
aion I am supported by analogy. The case of a treaty be- 
tween sovereigns is strictly analogous. Tliere, as in this case, 
the State contracts for the citizen or subject j there, as iu 
this, the obligation is imjHiAed by the State, and is indepen- 
dent of his will ; and there, as iu this, the declaration \ji the 
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State, determining the extent of the obligation contracted 
is ohligatort/ on him, — as much so iw the treaty iteclf. 

Having now, I trust, established the very important 
point, that the declaration of a State, as to the exfttnt of the 
power pranted, is obligatory on its citizens, I shall next pro- 
ceed to coiifiidor the effect* of such decln rations in reference 
to the Geiienil Government; — a q net- 1 ion wliich necessarily 
involvca the considcmtion of the relation between it and the 
Stfltea. It has boon shown that the people of the Suites, 
acting AS di:;tinct and indcj>endcnt communities, ore the au- 
thors of tlie Ciinstitutiun, and tiiat the (Jeneral Govcniment 
was organized and ordained by them to execute its powers. 
The Government, then, with all of its departments, is, in 
I fact, the npent of the States, constituted to execute their 
joint will, as expressed in the Constitution. 
\ In using the term agent, I do not intend to derogate In any 
degree from its diaractur as a government. It is tut truly and 
pn>i>erly a guvcrnmcnt a* are the State governraunts them- 
selves. I have applied it simply Iwcatise it strictly belongs to 
the relation between the General Government and theStatea, 
as, in fact, it docs also to thai between a State and iU own 
goTerament. Indeed, according to our theory, govemmcnla 
arc in their niU:ure but trusts, and those appointed to admin- 
ister them, trustees or agents to execute the trust powers. 
The sovereignty resides elsewliere — in the people, not in the 
government ; and with us, the people mean the people of the 
teveral States originally formed into thirteen distinct and in- 
dependent communities, and now into twenty-four. Politi- 
cally speaking, in reference to our own system, there are no 
other people. Tlie General Government, as well as th<we of 
the States, is but iho organ of their power: the latter, that 
of their respective States, through which are exercised sepa- 
rately that portion of power not delegated by the Constitu- 
tion, and in the exercise of wluch eacli State has a local aod 
peculiar intfrest ; the former, the joint organ of all the 
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States confederated into one general commnnity, and throngh 
which they jointly and concurringly exercise the delegated 
jH>wors, in which all have a common interest. Thus viewed, 
the CoDstitntion of the United States, with the government 
it created, ir tnily and strictly the Cunstitntinn uf each 
State, — as much »o as its own particular Coustitutiou and 
QovenimeDt, ratified by the same authority, — in the same 
mode, and having, ns fur as its citizens are concerned, its 
powers and obligutioas from the same source, — dificring only 
in the aspect under which 1 am considering the enhject, — in 
X\g plighted faith of the Statt' to its co-States, and uf which, 
as fur as its citizens are coui-idcred, the State, iu the lost r&- 
sort, is the exclusive judge. 

Such, then, is the relation between the State and General 
Government, in whatever light we may consider the Consti- 
tntion, whether as a compact between the States, or of the 
nature nf the legl«lative enactment by the joint and concur- 
ring authority of the States in their high sovereignty, In 
whatever light it may be viewed, I hold it as neoessaiily re- 
gnlting, that, in the case of a power dispnted between them, 
the Goveniment, as the agent, has no right to enforce itfl 
conutniction against tlie construction of the Statu as one of 
the sovereign {uirtios to the Constitution, any more than the 
State goveruineDt would Imve against the peujilc of the State 
in their sovereign cajiacily, — the relation being tiio same be- 
tween them. That such would be the case between agent 
nud principal in the ordinary transactions of life, no one will 
doubt ; nor will it be possible to assign a reason why it is 
not oa applicable to the case of governments as to that of in- 
dividuals. The principle, in fact, springs from the itlcdion 
Ut^j and IS ap})iicaUe to it in ali it^/orms and characterti. 
Ik may, however, be prr>jjcr to notice a distinction between 
the case of a single principal and his agent, and that of se- 
veral princijwils and their joint agf'nt, which might other- 
wise cause stume com'uiuou. In both cases, us between tbe 
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aj^nt and a princijiol, the construction of the principal. 
whether he be a single principal or one of several, is equally 
coDcUisivo ; but, in the latter cane, b<tth the principal and 
the agpnt bear relation to the other principals, wliich niiut 
bo taken into the estimate, in order to undemtund fully all 
the results which may grow out of the contest for power be- 
tween them. Though the construction of the principal is 
conclusive npainst the joint agent, as between them, such is 
not t)ie ciuie between him and his associates. They both 
have an equal rif^ht of couatrucliou, and it would be the duty 
of the agent to bring the subject before the jirincipal to be 
adjuiitcd, a.'cording to the temis of the instrument of asso- 
ciation, and of the princi{)al to submit to guch adjiuitmcnt. 
In such cases the contract itself is the law which must de- 
termine the relative rights and powers of the parties to it. 
The Genera] Government is a case of joint agency — the joint 
agent of the twenty-four sovereign States. It would Iw its 
duty, according to the principles established in such cases, 
instead of attempting to enforce its construction of its powers 
against that of the Stalfts, to bring the subject befnre the 
Statee themselves, in the only form which, according to the 
provision of the Cunstilutlon, it can be — by a proposition to 
amend, in the manner prescribed in the infltrumeot, to be 
acted on by them in the only mode they ciin, by expressly 
gmnting or withholding the contested power Against this 
conclusion there can be raised but one objection, that the 
Btates hiivfl surrendered or trausferred the right in question. 
If such be the fact, there ought to bo no difficulty in estab- 
Ushing it. The grant of the powers delegated is contained 
in a written instrument, drawn up with great care, and 
adopted with the utmost delilieration. It jiroviiles that the 
j>owers not gnmled are rcserx-ed to the States or the people. 
If it be surrendered, let the grant be shown, and the contro- 
versy will bo turniinated ; and, surely, it ought to be shown, 
plainly and clearly sliown, before the States are asked to ad* 
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niifc wliat, if true, would not oulj divi'st th?m of a right 
which, uoder all iu forms, belouga to the princii»al over hi« 
agent, uwli?ss surrendered, but which caonot Iw aurrendered 
without in cflect, and for alt practicul purjioses, reversinj; the 
relation between them; [luttiag the agent in the place of the 
principal, and the piincipal in that of rhe a<^nt ; anrl which 
would de;^rade tlic States from tiie high and s^ven'tgn con- 
dition wlkich they have ever held, under every form of their 
existence, to be mere subordinate and dependent coriwra- 
tions of the Government of its own ereatiim. But, instead 
of sfaowiDf; any such grant, not a provision c^in be found in 
the Constitution authorizing the Gtneral Chvernmcnt to «c- 
ercim any control whatever over a State by force, by veto, by 
judicial proccM, or in any other form — a most importafU 
omtmoA, desifpwff, and not accidental, atid tut will be shown 
in the course of these rewarks,— omitted by the dictates of 
the profuutuiest wisdom. 
■ The jouruid and proceedings of the C'inveation which 
formed the Constitution afford abundant pr.Kjf that there was 
iu the body a jioworful party, diHtiiigui»lu-d for talents and 
influeuco, intent on obtaining for Ibc Genend Government a 
grant of the very pfjwer in question, and that they attempted to 
effeot this object in all ])068ible wuya, but, fortunately, without 
success. The first project of » Constitution svibmitted to the 
Cuuvention (Governor Randolph's) embraced a propr«itioD 
to grant power " to negative all laws contrarj', in the opinion 
of the National Lt^gislature, to the artidk-s of the Union, 
or any treaty bubHi-stiug under the authority of the Union ; 
and U> call forlh the force of the Union against any member 
of the Uniuu failing to fulfil its duty under the articles thereof." 
The next project submitted (Charles Pintkney*s) contained a 
RUiilar pMvision. It proposed, that the Legi.sluture of the 
United States tilioidd have the power to revise the laws of the 
several States that may be supposed to infringe the powers 
Bxclusively delegated by tliis Constitution to Congiess, and to 
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negative and annul sacli as do." The next was submitted 
by Mr. Pattermm, of New Jersey, wliich provided, " if any 
State, or body of men In any State shall oppose or prevent 
the carrying into execution such acts or treaties" (of the 
Union), the Federal Executive shall be authorized to call 
forth the powfra of tlie confederated States, or so nmrb 
thereof as shall be nccccBsary to enforce, or conijiel the obo- 
dience to such acts, or observance of such treaties." Qcneral 
Hamilton's next succeeded, which declared "all laws of the 
I«rticular States contrary to the Constitution or laws of the 
United States, to be utterly void ; and, the bettor to prevent 
such laws being passed, the OuTcmor or President of each 
State shall be appointed by the General Government, and 
shall have a negative on the laws about to be parsed iu the 
State of which he is Governor or President." 

At a subsequent period, a proposition was moved and re- 
ferred to a committee, to provide that " the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Coxui sliull extend to all controversies between the 
United States and any individual State ; and, at a still later 
period, it was moved to grant power "to negative all laws 
passed by the several States interfering, in the opiniou of the 
Legislature, with the general haroiouy and interest of the 
Union, provided that two thirds of the members of each 
Uoiise assent to the same," wliich, after an ineffectual at- 
tempt to commit, was withdrawn. 

I do not deem it necessary to truce through the jour^ 
nale of the Convention the fate of these various pro- 
poeitioDB. It is sufficient that they were moved and 
&iled, to prove conclusively, in a manner oever to be 
reversed, that the Convention which framed the Constitu- 
tion, was oi>p<>Red to granting the power to the General 
Government iu any form, thruugh any of its de]}urtmenls, 
legislative, executive, or, judicial, to coerce or control a 
State, tbuti^h proposed iu all conceivable nimles, and sus- 
tained by the luost talented aud inilucatial mcmbei-a of the 
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body. This, one would suppose, ought to settle for ever the 
question of the surrender or transfer of the power under con- 
sideration ; and such, in fact, would be the cnso, were the 
opinion of a larj^ {lurtion of the community not biaReil, as, in 
fact, it is, by interest. A majority have almost always a 
direct interest in enlarging the power of the Government, 
and tlic interested adhere to {>uwer with a pertinacity which 
bidii detiance to truth, though sustained by evidence as con- 
clusive as mathemavical demonstration ; and, accordingly, 
the advocates of the jtowers of the GK>neral Gfiverament, not- 
withstanding the impregnable Htreugtbuf thepruof tothe con- 
trary, have boldly claimed, on construction, a jwwer, the 
grant of which was so perseveringly sought and so sternly re- 
sisted by the Convention. Tht-y rest the claim on the pro- 
visions iu the Constitution, which declare "that this Cwi- 
stitution, and the laws made in {)ursuance thereof, shall be 
the supreme law of the land," and that "the jiidioial power 
shall extend to all cases in law and equity arising under this 
Constitution, the laws of the United States, and treaties 
made, or which shall be (nade under their authority." 

I do not prupuHQ to go into a minute examination of 
those provihions. They have been so fiequently and (W ably 
investigated, and it has been so clearly shown that they do 
not warrant the aKSumption of the [lOwcr claimed for the 
Government, that I do not deeiu it necessary. I shall, 
therefore, confine myself to a few detached remarks. 

I have already stated that a diHtiuet pru^Msition was 
made to confer the very power in controversy on the Supreme 
Court, which failed ; and which, of itself, ought to overrule 
the assumjition of the power by construction, unless sus- 
tained by the most conclusive arguments ; but when it is 
added tlmt this pnipnsition was n-Aived (*20th August) aub- 
Bequent to the period of adopting the provisions, above cited, 
vesting the Cfurt with ita j)resent powers (ISth July), and 
(hat an eflurl was made, at a still later period (23d August )< 
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to ioTest Congress with a negative on all 8lato laws which, 
in its opinimi, might interffre with the gCDernl interest ftnd 
harmony of the Union, the argument would socm too conclii- 
sive a^iinst the powure of the Court to be overruled by con- 
structioD, however strong. 

Passing, however, by this, and also tlie objection that the 
terms " c«*e« iw law and cquUy" are techr.ical, eiubracing 
only qacstioQS between jiarties avMnalAe to the process of 
the Court, and, of course, excluding questionn Iwtween iho 
States and the General Govemmeat — an argtimeut which 
has never been answered— there remains another objection 
perfectly cnnclusi\-e. 

The conflt ruction which would confer on the Supreme 
Court the [Kiwer in <jneatinn, rogts on the ^vund that the 
Constitutioa has conferred on that tribunal the high and im- 
portant right of deciding on the cimstit^lionalHy of laws. 
Tliat it possesses this power 1 do not deny ; — but I do utterly 
that it IB conferred by the Constitution cither in the provi- 
sions above cited, or any other. It is a power derived from 
the necessity of the case ; ami, so far from Wing possessed 
by the Supreme Court exclusively or peculiarly, it not only 
belongs to every Court of the country, high or low, civil or 
criminal, but to all fiiroign Courts, before whiirh a ease may 
be brought involving the construction of a law which may 
contlict with the provisions of the Constitution. The reason 
is plain. Where there are two sets of rules prescribed in a-f- 
eronce to the same suhjtict, one by a higher and the other by 
nn inferior authority, the judicial tribunal called in to decide 
on the ease, must unavoidably determine, should they con- 
flict, which is the law ; and that necessity comjicls it to de- 
cide that the rule prescribed by the inferior power, if in its 
opinion inconsistent with that of the higher, is void, — be it a 
confiict between the Constitution and a law, or between n 
charter and the by-laws of a coriwmtion, or any other higher 
lod inferior authority. The principle ond source of authi> 
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rity are the same in all such cases. Being derived from ne* 
ceB8it}% it 18 restricted within its limits, and cannot pass ax, 
inch lierond the iinrrow confines of deciding, in a cjim! liefore 
the Court, and, of course, between parties amuunlilu to its 
process, — excluding thereby [lolitical questions, — which of tho 
two 18^ in reality, the law, the act of Congress or the Con- 
stitution, when on their face they are inconiiistent ; and yet, 
from this resulting limited power, — <lerived from necessity, 
and held in common with every Court in the »orld which, by 
possibility, may take ciijrnizJince of a case involving the in- 
terpretation of our Constitution and laws, — it is attempted to 
confer on the Supreme Court a power which would work a 
thorough and radical change in onr system, and which, more- 
over, was |Hieitively refused by the Cuuvention. 

The o]iinioD that the General Gtovcrnmcnt has the right 
to enforce its construction of its powers against a State in 
any mode whatever, is, in truth, founded on a fundamental 
misconception of our system. At the bottom of this, and, in 
fact, almost every other misconception as to the relalion be- 
tween the States and the General Government, lurks the rad- 
ical error, that the latter is a nationr,!, and not, as in reality 
it is, a confe<leratcd Government ; and that it dcrivt's ita 
powers from a higher source than the States. There arc 
thousands iufhu/nci-d by these inijtrcssions without being 
conscious of it, and who, while they believe themselves to be 
opposed to consolidation, have infused into their conception 
of our Constitution almost all the ingredients which enter 
into that form of government. The striking diflL-rcnce between 
the present government and that under tho old confederation 
(I speak of governments as distinct from constitutions) haa 
mainly contributed to this dangerous impression. But how- 
ever di»siuiitar their govcmnients, tho present C'ottstitiUion is 
OS /ar removed from consolidation^ and is as strictly and at 
purthj a con/tderaliony as the one which it superseded. 

Like the old confederation, it was formed and ratified 
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by Stnte authority. The only diflerence in this {>articiilBT 
18, that one was ratifial by the ])eople of the Statci*, 
and the other by the State Govommcnls ; one forming 
Btrictly a uuiun of th« State GoverumentSj — thr other of the 
States thcniHflvcs ; one, of the agents exercising tlie [wwers 
of sovereignty, and the other, of the sivereigns ihcni^clveH ; 
hnt both were unions of |Hiliticttl Uxlies, as distinct from a 
union of the people iuilividually. They are, indeed, both con- 
/ederations, hut the present in a higher and purer sense than 
that which it succeeded, — jitst as the act of a sovereign is 
higher and more peifect than that of his agent ; and it was; 
dmibtless, in reference to this difference that the preamble of 
the Constitution, and the addresm of the Convention laying 
the Constitution before Congress, speak of consolidating and 
perfecting the Union ; yet thisdifference, whicl>, while it ele- 
vated the General G(»verament in relation to the State Gov- 
ernments, placed it more itumediutcly in the relation of the 
creature and affent of the States themselves, by a natural 
miacoDcoption, bos been the princi]>al cause of the impression 
BO prevalent of the inferiority of the Stales to the General 
Guvernmcnt, and of the c^meequent right of the latter (o 
coerce the former. Raised from below to the same level with 
the State Governments, it was conceived to be placed above 
the States themselves. 

I have now, } trust, conclumvely shown that a State has 
a rightj in her sovereign capacity, in convention, to declare 
an unconstitutional act nf Congress to be null and void, and 
that such declarations would be obligatory on her citizens, — 
as highly ao as the Constitution itself, — and cunclutiivc against 
the General Guverumeut, which would have no right to en- 
force its construction of its powers against that of the State. 

1 nest propose lo consider the practical effect of the ex- 
ercise of this high and im{>ortant right — which, as the great 
consen-iitive princijile of our system, is known under the 
various names of nulUBcation, iuter^iosltiun, and State 
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veto — in reference to its operation \*icwed under differi'ut 
aspects rniiUificationj — aa declaring null an nnconstilutiunal 
act of the General Oovemnient, as fjir as the State is con- 
cerned ; interjiofiiiion, — as throwing the sliiold of protection 
between tlie citizens of a State and the enci-oachmentaof the 
Qoveninieul ; and veto, — as arrcHting or iuhihiting its un- 
authorized acts within iho limits of the State. 

The practical efft-tt, if the right wus fully recognized, 
would be ])luiu and simple, and has alreiuly, in u great 
racaswe, been anticipated. If the Slate has a right, there 
nuist, uf uecei^sity, be a corresponding obligation on the part 
of the General Government to acquiesce in its exercise ; and, 
of course, it would be its duty to abandon the power, at least 
as faros the State IsconcernMl, — to compromise the difficidty, 
— or apply to the Stfltes themselves, according to the form 
prescribed in the Constitution, to obtain the power by & 
grant. If granted, acquiescence, then, would lie a duty on 
the part of the State ; and, in that cvetit, the contest would 
terminate in converting a doubtful constructive power into 
one positively grantwl ; but should it not be granted, no alter- 
native would remain for the General Government but a 
compromise or its |>erm8nent abandonment. In cither event, 
the controversy would be closed and the Constitution fised : 
a result of the i^tmost imixirtancc to the steady operation of 
the Government and the stability of the system, and which 
can never be attiuned, under its present operation, without 
the recognition of the right, as experience has shown. 

From the adoption of the Constitution, we have had hut 
one continued ngitation of constitutional queatiuns embracing 
Boroe of the most important powers exercised by the Qovcm 
inent ; and yet, in spite of all the ability and force of argu- 
ment displayed in the various discussions, backed by the 
high autiiority chuiiicd for the Supremo Court to adjust such 
amtroversies, not a single constitutional question, of a {Kflitical 
cliaracter, which has ever been agitated during this long 
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period, has beon settletl in the public opinion, except that of 
the uncouKtitutiunality of the Alien and SLtlitiou Law ; uud, 
what is renwrkable, that wa« settled against the decision of 
the Supreme Cwttrt. The tendi'iic;y is to increase^ and not 
diioinittb, this conllict for power. New qiicstioua arc yearly 
added without diminishing the old ; while the contest be- 
comes more obstinate as the list tDcreoses, and, what is highly 
)niinou», more sectional. It is impossible that the Govern- 
ment can last under this Increasing diversity of opinion, and 
Rowing uDcert4iinty as to its power in relation to the mnet 
important subjects of legislation ; and equally so, that this 
dangerous stntc can terminate without a power somewhere to 
compel, in effect, the Government to abaodun doubtful con- 
Atmctive powere, or to convert them into i>06itive grants by 
an amendment of the Constitution ; in a word, to substitute 
the positive j^iunts of the parties themselves for the cc'nstruc- 
tive powers interpolated by the agents. Nothing short of 
this, in a system constructed as ours is, with a double sot of 
agents, — one for local, and the other for genoml purposes, — 
can ever terminate the conBict for power, or give uiiiformitv 
and stability to its action. 

Such would bo the practical ami happy npenition were 
the ritjht recognixed ; but the case is far otherwise ; and as 
the right is not only denied, hut violently opjHisod, the Gen- 
eral Uuvernuicnt, so far from acquiescing in its exercise, and 
abandoning the power, as it ouglit, may endeavor, by all the 
means within ita command, to enforce its construction against 
that uf the Sttite. It is under this aspect of the question 
tliat I now proiuige to consider the practical effect of the 
exercise of tbo right, with the view to determine which of the 
two, the State or the General Government, must prevail in 
the conflict ; which compels mo to revert to some of the 
grounds already established. 

I have already shown that the declaration of nullification 
would be obligator)' on the citizens of the State j — as much 
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80, in fact, aa its decUration ratifying tlie Constitution, reat- 
In^, R8 it ilocH, on the same basis. It would to them be tito 
highest po8Ail>1o evidence thnt the power contested was sot 
granl«l, and, of coiirsp, lhnt tliti act of the General Govcrn- 
nicut was unconstituliimal. They would be bonnd, in all 
the relatiouK of life, private and {>olitica1, to respect and obey 
it ; and, wlicu called npon as jur)'meTi, to render their verdict 
accordingi}-,— or as judges, to jtronouncc judgment in con - 
foiinity with it. The rijiht of jun' triid i» sccunxl by the 
Constitution (thanks to the jealous 6])irit of liberty, doubly 
wcurod and furtidcd) ; mid. with tins incstlninble right — 
inet4tituablc, uut only a« an esseutiat portion of the judicial 
tribunals of the country', bat infinitely more so, considered 
OS a po]jular, and still more, a local repi-escntatiun, in that 
department of the Government which, without it, would be 
the farthest removed from the control of the peojile, and a fit 
instrument to sap the foundation of the system — with, I 
reiK?at, (his inestiinuUe riglit, it wuidd be inti>osftible for the 
GeuemlGovenmieut, within the limits of ths State, to exe- 
cute, UgaUift the act nullified, or any other passed with a 
view to enforce it ; while, on tlie other hand, tlje State would 
be able to enforce, hfjaUy and ptaccithl/^t ''^ declaration of 
nullification. Sustained by its courts and juries, it would 
calmly and quietly, but suocosefully, meet eveiy effort of Iho 
General Government to enforce its claim of power. The 
result would be inevitable. Before the judicial tribunals *»f 
the country, the State must prevail, unless, indeed, jury trial 
could be eluded by the refinement of the Court, or by some 
other device ; which, however, guarded aa it is by the ram- 
parts of the Constitution, would, I hold, be impossible. The 
attempt to elude, should it; be made, would itself be uncon- 
stitutional; and, in turn, would Ihj annulled by the sovereign 
voice of the Slate. Isor would the right of appeal to the 
Supreme Court, under the judiciary act, avail the Genund 
Government. If taken, it would but end in a new trial, and 
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that in BnottinrveixUct a^^inst the GoverDmeot ; but whether 
it niav Iw taken, would be optional with the State The 
Court itself has deciiliKl that a copy of tho record is requisita 
to review a jiul;^ment of a State a)urt, and, if nt'ceasary, the 
Slate would take the precaution toprcvcnt, by proper enact- 
ments, any mcana of obtaining a copy. But if obtaioed, 
what would it avail agiiiust the execution of the penal enact- 
inentB of the State, intended to enforce .the declaration of 
nullification ? Tlie judgment of the State court would be 
prunouDced and executed before the possibility of a reversal^ 
— and executed, too, without responsibility incurred by any 
one. 

Beaten before the courts, the General Government would 
be compelled to abandon its unconstitutional ]>ruten8ioa8, or 
resort to fiirce ; a resort, tho diffit:u!ty (I was about to wiy, 
the iuijiossihility) of which would very soon fully mauifest 
itself, should folly or muduess ever make the attempt. 

In coniiidering this aspect of tho controversy, I pass over 
the fact that the General Government has no right to resort 
to force against a State — to coerce a sovereign member of tho 
Union — which, I trust, I have established boyoud all possible 
doubt. Let it. however, be determined to use force, and the 
difficulty would be i usurm on n table, unless, indeed, it be also 
determined to set aside the Constitution, and to subvert the 
system to its foundalious. 

Against whom would it be applied ? Congress lias, it is 
true, the right to call forth the militia " to execute the laws 
and suppress insurrection ; " but there would bo no law 
resisted, uulcss, indeed, it bo called resistance for the juries 
to refuse to find, and the courts to render judgment, in con- 
formity with the wishes of the General Government ; no 
insurrection to suppress ; no armed force to reduce ', not a 
sword unsheathed ; not a bayonet raised ; none, absolutely 
none, on whom force could ha used, except it be on the no* 
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armed citizens engaged peaceably and quietly in (heir daily 
occupations. 

No one would l>e guilty of treason ("levying war against tho 
TJaitcd States, adhering to their enemies, giving tlicm aid ami 
comfort"), or any other crime made [wual by the Constitu- 
tion or the laws of the United Stated. 

To suppose that force could be called in, implies, indeed, 
a great mistake botli as to the nati.re of our Guvernment 
and that of the controversy. It would be a legal and con- 
stitutional contest— a conflict of moral, and not physical 
force — a trial of constitutional, and not military power, — to be 
decided before the judicial tribtinals of the counlr}-, aud not on 
the field of battle. In such contest, there would be no object 
for force, but those peaceful tribunals — nothing on which it 
could be employed, but in putting down courts and juries, 
and preventiug the cxecutiuu of judicitd process. Leave 
these untouched, and all tho militia that could bo called 
forth, backed by a regiilar force of ten times tho number of 
our small, but gallant and patriotic army, could have not the 
slightest effect on the result of the controversy ; but subvert 
these by an armed body, and you subvert the very founda- 
tion of this ntir free, constitutional, and legal system of gov- 
ernment, and rear in its place a military despotism. 

Feeliug the force of these difHciiltiea, it is propo«ed, with 
the view, I Buppose, of disembarrasaing the oi>eralion, as 
much as possible, of the troublesome interference of courts 
and juries, to change the scene of coercion from land to water ; 
as if the Govcmiuent could have one particle more right to 
coerce a State l)y wiiter than by land ; but, unless I am greatly 
deceived, the dirtit;ulty on that element will not be much le-a 
than on the other. The jury trial, at least the local jury 
trial (the trial by the vicinage), may, indeed, be e™detl 
there, but in its place other, and not much less formidable, 
obstacles must be encountered. 

There can be but two modes of coercion resorted, to by 
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wiiter — blockade and abolition of the portu of entry of the 
State, accompanied by peual enoctinentH, nutburiziiig aeiz- 
urcs for enteriog the wntura of the State. If the fortuer be 
attempted, there will Ixj other parlies besides the QiMieml 
GoverDment and the State. Blockaile is a belligerent ri^rht ; 
it presnppoaes a etate of war, and, unless there be war (war 
in due fiirm, as prescribed by the Constitution), the order for 
blocbide would not be resjwcted by other nations or their 
subjects. Their vessels would proceed directly for the block- 
aded i>ort, with certain prospects of gain ; if seised under the 
order of blockade, through the claim of indcmuity against 
the General Government ; and, if not, by a profitnblc mar- 
ket, without the exaction of duties. 

The other mode, the abolition of the ports of entry of the 
State, would also have its difficulties. The Constitution 
provides that " no preference ihall be given by any regula- 
tion of commerce or revenue to the ports of one State over 
those of another ; nor shall vessels bound to or from one 
State bo obliged to enter, clewr, or pay duties in another , " 
provisions too clear to be eluded even by the force of oon- 
stmction. There will be another difficulty. If seizuroa be 
uiadu in port, or within the distance lusigued by the laws of 
nations as the limits of a State, the trial must be in the 
State, with all the cmbarniestncnls of its courts and juries ; 
while beyond the port* and the distance to which I have re- 
ferred, it would l>odit&cult to point out any prinrijilc by which 
a foreign vessel, at least, could be Heizcd, except as an incident 
to the right of blockade, and, of course, with all the difficul- 
ties belonging to that mode of coercion. 

But there yet remains another, and, I doubt not, insuper- 
able barrier, to be found in the judicial tribunals of the Union, 
against all the schemes of introducing foR-e, whether by 
land or water. Tliough I cannot concur in the ('j)iniun of 
those who reganl the Supreme Court as the mediator ap- 
pointed by the Couslitnliou between the States and the 
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Qcnoml Government ; and though I caunot doubt theru U a 
natural bios on its part towards the jrawors of tho Utter, ^el 
I iniiHt grtjatly lower my opiniou of that high and imjtorlant 
trihuuul fur intelligence, justiccj and attachment to the Cuu- 
etitntion, — and particularly of that pure and upright magis- 
trate who lia« 8o long, and with such distinguished honor to 
himself and the Union, prcsidtxl over its deliberations, with 
all the weight that belongs to on intellect of the first order, 
united with tho most spotless integrity, — to belifive, for a 
moment, that nn attempt so plainly aud manifestly uncon- 
Btitutionol as a resort to force would be in such a coutcst, 
could be snstaincd by tho sanction of its authority. In 
whatever form force may be used, it must present questions 
for legal mljudicalion. If in the shape of blockade, the ves- 
eels seized under it must bo condemned, and thus would bo 
presented the question of prize or no prize, and, with it, the 
legality of the blockade ; if in that of a repeal of the acts 
establishing ports of entries ia the State, tho legality of the 
seizure must be determined, and that would bring up the 
question of the constitutionality of giving a preference to the 
ports of one State over those of another ; and so, if we pass 
from water to land, we will find every attempt there to sub- 
stitute force for law must, in like manner, come under the 
review of the courts of the I'ninn ; and the unconstilutiuu- 
ality would \)e so glaring, that the Kxecutive and LeglslatLVe 
Departments, iu their attempt to coerce, should either ta&kb 
an attempt bo lawless and dettperate, would bo without the 
support of the Judicial Department. I will not pursue the 
question farther, as I hold it perfuctly clear that, an long as 
a State retains its federal relations ; so long, in a word, as it 
continues a member of the Union, the contest between it and 
the General Government must be before the courts and ju- 
ries ; and every attempt, in whatever form, whether by land 
or water, to substitute force ba the arbiter in their place, 
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miiat full. The nnconstitulion&lity of the attemftt would be 
so open and piilpablc, that it would be inipossiblf to stistain it. 

There is, indeed, one view^ and one oidy, of the contest, 
in wliich force could be employed ; but tliat view, as betwwD 
the i>artic-«, would supersede the Cunstilutinn iiscif: — that 
Tiullification is secession, — and would, consequently, place tho 
State, as to the others, in the relation of a foreign state. 
Such, clearly, would bo the effect of scccesion ; but it is 
equally clear that it would place the State beyond the pale 
of all her feilend rehitions, and, thereby, all conind ou the 
part of the other States over her. She would stand to them 
simply in the relation of n foreign state, dire-sted of all fe- 
deral connection, and having none other between thcni but 
lluwe helonifinG: to tho laws of nations. Standing thus 
towards yfto another, force might, indeed, be employed 
against a State, but it must be a lielligerent force, 
preceded by a declaration of war, and carried on with 
all its fonualilicB. Such would Im; the (Certain effect of 
secession; and if nullification be seceSBinu — if it be but a 
difierent name ftir the same thing — such, to, muHt bo its 
effect ; whicli presents the highly iniportnut question, Are 
they, in fact, the same ? on the decision v( which de|tund8 
the question whether it be a peaceable and constUvlionai 
remedy that may lie exercised without terminating thc^c- 
deral relatious of the State or not. 

I an) aware that there is a consideruble and respectable 
portion of our State, with a very large portion of tho Union, 
constituting, in fact, a great majurity, who are of the opinion 
that they ore the same thing, differing only in name, and 
vho, under that impression, denounce it as the most dan- 
gerous of all doctrines ; and yet, bo far from being the same, 
they an?, unless, indeed, 1 am greatly deceived, not ouly per- 
fectly diHtiuguibb:ible, but totally di&siruilar in their uature, 
their object, and effect ; and that, bo far from deserving the 
denunciation, so properly belonging to the act with which it 
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of mJ] tk> rig)b«a Wtfcc Btadm^ an 
^•«7 Umod, 6r IW wfnnmJ <&et rfiJittiiijMfc wUch it ■ 

1 ffaaU Dew pMeeed to sbkIc good m; •Mertiao of tkar 
Mtd tHmimam iff. 

Am f^moe to <Ae ^orfiet ClcMMfcM, Mrf Oe «Ckr to lUr 
o^nto. BecBMOM ii a wiUtdnm a lfnm tke Vniom. ; »«8p»- 
ntkm from forteer^ aad, m fir u J e p eawfa oa tbe ae^er 
wiUidawJag, A i&MlirfMi of Uh ptftaenyp. Itpraoppoiet 
an iiiriirinn ; « nniQa of terenl SutM or iadh^datb fiir • 
eocDiDoa object. WbercTer tbcse exist, seocasoo maf ; >&d 
whc7« tbey do not, it caat>ot. KoUificatioo, on the antntr, 
lrrr_rnpf>o9e» Me rdatim cf pri m dp al amd agad .- t}ie ooo 
I^THUtiog a power tu be executed, — the other, ftppointed hj 
him with autbority to execute it ; and is Mnp/y a < hidf - 
ftVa on tht part of the principai^ made in due form, that on 
at± of (he ayrn/ traiucauUng hi* power it nidi amd void 
It ia a right belonging exclaaively to the relatioo between 
principal aud ftgeot, to be found wherever it en'«fa, atid m 
oil it* fvrmM^ between »everal. or an (usociation uf priocipab, 
and tbeir joint agents, as veil as between a single principal 
and hii agent. 

The dilTurence in their object is no less striking than in 
their nature. The object of secession is to free the with- 
drawing member from the oltlvjation of the associatioo or 
union, and is applicable tx> cases where the object of the 
awociation or union has faile fj either by an abuse of power 
on thv part of its members, or other causes. Its direct and 
inaneddaU olffcd, as U concents the withdrawing member, 
i§ the dinotvtion tf the OMociation. or union, as fur as it is 
concerned. On the contrary, the object of nullification is to 
oooftno the ag<*[it within the limits of his powers, by arresting 
his acts transcending them, not with the view of destroyimj 
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Jie dcie<fated or trud power, but to preserve it, hy coinpdling 
the utjeni tofuifl (Ac ui^/vct/or which theayency or trust was 
created ; and is ajypiicabte only to cosea wficre the trust or 
daktjated powers are transcended on the jmrt uf the atjent. 
Without the power of secession, au assuciatiun or union, 
formed fur the common good o/all the mcmbcra, might prove 
niinoiis to some, hy the abuse of power od the part of 
the others; and without nuUificntioa the agent might, 
under color of constniction, assume a power never in- 
tended to bo delegated, or to convert thoee delegated to 
objects never intended to be comprehended in the trust, to 
the ruin of the principal, or, in cose of a joint agency, to the 
ruin of some of the iirincipals. Each has, thus, its appropri- 
ate object, but objects in their uiituro very diseimihir ; so 
much BO, that, in case of an associatioa or union, where the 
powers are delegated to lie executed by an (^ent, the abuse 
of power, on the part of tho ayeni, to the injury of one or 
more of the nieralwrs, would not justify fiecession on their 
part. The riglitful remedy in that case would be nullification. 
There would be neither right nor pretext to Beoede : not right, 
because secession is applicable only to the acts of the mem- 
bers of the association or union, and not to the act of the 
agent ; nor pretext, because there is anotlier, and etjually 
ulUcieut remedy, short of the dissolution of the a>tiK>ciation or 
union, which ciin only be justified by necessity, xsullifica- 
lion may, indeed, be succeeded by secession. In the cose 
statet], Khould the other members uudurtake U% grant the 
power nullltied, and tshould tho nature of the power he such 
as to defeat the ofijuct (/ the aaaociation or union, at least as 
far as the member nullifying ia concerned, it would then be- 
come an abuse of ixiwer on the part of the princiiials, and 
thus present a case where secession would apply ; but in no 
other could it be juatiAed, except it be for a failure of the 
oasociatiun or union to effect the object tor which it was 
created, independent of any abuse of {wwer. 
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It now rormtins to show that their effect is aa JiiiaimiUi 
va their nature or object. 

KuIIificnti<)n leaves the membeni of tlie association or 
union in the con^Iition it fuuml them — sulijt-ct tu till its bur- 
dcuB, aud uulllled tu all its advautagcH, coniproliL'uding tho 
memlwr nnllilying ns well as the others — its object being, not 
to destroy, but to prcsen-e, as has been staled. It simply 
arrests the act of the agent, as far as tho |innci|ml is con- 
cerned, leaving in every other respect the operation of the 
joint concern as before ; secession, on the contrary, destroys, 
aa far OS the nithdruwiug uioiuberis cont-erncd, the assuclatioa 
or union, and restores him to the relation he occupied towards 
the other members befjre the existence of the association or 
union. He loses the benefit, but is released fmra the burden 
and control, and can no longer be dealt with, by his former 
awociates, as one of ii:s members. 

Such arc clearly the differences between them — differen- 
ces 80 mnrkeil, tluit, instead of being identical, as suj>[K>8ed, 
tbey fonn a contrast in all tho aspects in which they can be 
regarded. The application (Xthese remarks to the political 
association or TTniim of these twenty-four States and th? 
General Government, their joint agent, is tiw ubvioua, aftei 
what has been ala-ndy said, to require any adtlitiunal illustra- 
tion, aud I will diijmiKs this part of the subject witli a single 
additiiMinl rem^irk. 

There are many who acknowledge the right of a State t< 
secede, but deny its ngbt to nullify ; and yet, it seems im* 
possible to aduiit tho one without ndmittiug the other. Thej 
both presuppose the same structure of the Government, — 
that it is H Union of the States, as forming political commu- 
nities, — the same right on the part of the States, as members 
of the Union, to determine fur thcu' citizens the extent of the 
powers delegated and those ^Eser^"ed, — and, of course, to 
decide whether the Constitution has or ha*- not been violated. 
The simple di&ercnce, then, between those who admit sece?' 
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rion and deny nullification, and thonn who admit both, iSf 
that one acknowledges that the declamiion of a State pro- 
nouncing that the CimRtitution has been vjnlatt'd, and ia, 
therefore, null and void, wonld be obligatory ou her citiznufi, 
and would arrest all the acta of the Government within the 
limits of the State ; while ihey deny that a similar deelara,- 
tion, made by the same authority, and in the same manner, 
that an act of the Government has transcended its powers, 
and that it is, therefore, null and void, would have any obli- 
gation ; while tlie other aeknowledges the obligation in both 
cases. The one admits that the deelaratiun of a State assent- 
ing to the Constitution bound her citizens, and that her 
declaration can unbind them ; hut denies that a similar 
dcchiration, an to the extent she has, in fact, Ixmnil thuni, has 
any obligatory force on them ; while the other gives equal 
force to the declaration in the sevenil cases. The one denies 
Ihe obligation, where the object is to preserve the Union m 
the only way it can be, by confining the Government, fonued 
to execute the truHt powers, strictly within their limits, and 
to the objects fur which they were delegated, though they give 
Jvll force where the object is to <h-Mroy the Union it^lf; 
while the other, in giving equal weight to both, prefers the 
one because it preserves, and rtjecta the other because it de- 
etrtyys ; and yet the former is the Union, and the latter the 
vHsunion party ! And all this strange distinction originates, 
a« far as T can judge, in attributing to unllifieatiftn what 
l*elongs exclusively to secession. The difficulty as to the 
former, it seems, is, that a State cannot be in and out of the 
Union at the same time. 

Thi.*i is, indee<l, true, if applied to secession— the throw- 
ing o'& the authority nfthe Union itstlf. To nullify the Con- 
stitution, if I may be pai'doncd the solecism, would, indeed, 
be tantamount to disunion ; and, as applied to such an act 
It would be true that a State could not be in and out of the 
Union at the same time ; but the act would be secessiou. 
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But to apply it to n till i flea tion, properly untleretoodj the 
object of wliidi, instead of reRisting or diminiHbin<^ the 
powers of the Uuion, is to preserve them as they are, neither 
increased nor diminished, and thereby the Union itself (for 
the Union may be ap effectually deatruyed by increaMing as 
by diniinishing its powers — hv consolidation, as by disiinioD 
itself), wuuld be, I would say, — had I not g:reat respect for 
many who do thus apply it, — egrepous trifling with a grave 
ind deeply-important constitutional subject. 

I might here finish the task which yonr re^juest imposed, 
— having, I trust, demonstrated, beyond the power of refuta- 
tion, that a State has the right to defend her reserved ]K>w- 
crs against the encroachments of the General Government ; 
ind I may add that the right is, in its nature, peaceable^ 
consistent with the federal relations of the State, and per- 
fectly efficient, whether contesttfd before the Courts, or at- 
tempted lo bt; resisted by f)R'c. But there is another aspect 
of the 8uhjt!ct not ynt touchwl, without adverting to which, 
it is impossible to nnderstand the full effects of nullification, 
or the real character of our political institutions : I allude to 
the power which the States, as a confederated btidy, have 
acquired directly over each other, and on which I will now 
proceed to make some remarks, though, I fear, at the hazard 
of fatiguing you. 

Previous to the ado{)tion of the present Constitution, no 
power could be exercised over any State by any other, or all 
of the States, without Its own consrnt ; and we acconlingly 
find that the old Cotifederatiun and the present Constitution 
were both submitted for ratification to each of the States, 
and that each ratified fur itself, and was bound only in con- 
sequence of its own particular ratification, as has been already 
stated. The present Constitution has miule, in this particu- 
lar, a most important modification in their condition. I 
allude to the provision which gives validity to amendments of 
the Constitution when ratified by three fourths of the Sutcs 
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—a provision which has not attrncted as much attention aa 
its importance deserTes. Without it, no change could have 
been made in t1)0 Onnstitution, unless with the unanimons 
consent nf all the Stateii, in tike manner an it was adopted. 
This provisitin, then, contiiina a highly-important concession 
hy each to all of the StAtes, of a jwrtion of the original and 
inherent ^riglit of self-government, possessed prL^viunsly by 
each separately, in favor of tlieir gcnenil couArderatcd 
poweis, — giving thereby increased energy to the States ia 
their united capacity, and weakening them in the samo de- 
gree in their separate. Its object was to facilitate and 
fitrcngtiion the action of the amending, or (to speak a little 
more appropriately, as it regnnis the point under considera- 
tion) the rtp<iirinff power. It was foreseen that expcricnco 
wotdd, probably, disclose errors in the Constitution itself; 
that time would make great changes in the condition of the 
country, which would require corresponding changes in the 
Constitution ; that the irregular and ooufiicting movements 
of the bodies compohing so complex a system might cause 
domugcmeuts requiring correction ; and that, to require the 
unanimous consent of all the States to meet these various con- 
tingencies, would be placing the whole too much under the 
control of the parts : to remedy which, this great additional 
power was given to tlie amending or repairing power — this 
rw medicairur of the system. 

To understand correctly the nature of this concession, wb 
uiufit not confuuud it with the delegated powers conferred on 
the General Government, and to be exercised by it as the 
joint agent of the States. They are essentially different. 
The former is, in fact, but a modification of the original sov- 
ereign power residing in the people of the several States— of 
the creating or cmiatituiion^vmhing power it«€f/, iniendedj aa 
utatedy to facUitatc and strengthen its adiony and nvt cJiange 
its oharacUr. Thowjh modijied, it is not ddegcUed. It still 
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It W ac^Bovledged on aU sdea Uiai tW dantkn aad 

fcrtwaiMthe Btatai aad tfat Gcnnd OiiiiiibmiiI the xo- 
itnnd aad defegated powers. We know that tbe CooTCntiaa 
wkidi faaed tbe Coaatitotiae, aod the ranoat State eOBfCD- 
tiaea «ticli adopted k, at Cu aa we are infctm e d of tbeir 
pmrfdiny, 6k tke deepeat aoUcitDde oo this point. The; 
■aw aad AHt there would be ao inceannt eooilict between 
thaoi, which would awoaoe the esuteaoe of the sptem itself 
litiiwi propgrfy gtiarded. The eootaat b e t we ea the States 
and Oeoeral Oatenmient — tbe naerred aad ddejpated rights 
— vrill, in imtb, be a conflict between tbe great pTFdomiiiant 
ioterteU of tb< Uniua oo odo ode,— coatroUiug aod directing 
dM moveineDta of tbe QoTernmeot, and aeeking to enUise 
tbe delegated powera, and thereby advance tbeir influence 
and proaperitjr ; and, on tbe other, the minor interests rally- 
ing oa the reserved powers, as the only means of protecting 
themaelvcs against tbe encroachment and oppreaion of the 
other. In «ucb a ooDte»t, without the most effectual check, 
tbe stronger will absorb the weaker interest ; while, on tbe 
other band, without an adequate provision of some descrip- 
tion or other, the efforts of the weaker to guard against the 
encroAchnirnt)! nod oppresNon of the stronger miglit perma- 
nently dcnmgc the system. 

On the side of the rescrrcd powers, no check more effeo 
tDol can lie found or desired tliaa nullification, or the right 
of arresting, within the limits of a State, tlio exercise, by tbe 
Oeneml Government, of any powers but the delegated — a 
right which, if the Ktatea bo true to themselves and faithful 
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to the Conslitutioa, will ever prove, on the siJe of Ow re- 
served jHjwers, an effectual protection to both. 

Nor is the clieck on the Bido of the delegated leas perfect. 
Though lc6ti strung, it is ample to guard agiiinst encroach- 
ments ; and ia ae stmug as the miture of the system would 
litar, as wUl appear in the aeiiuul. It is to he found in the 
amending power. Withimt the uiodiiiculiou whit'h it con- 
tuius of the rights of self-government on the part of tho 
Stales, as already ex[ilaincd, the consent of each State would 
have been reipusite to any additional grant of power, or other 
amendnient t>f the Constitution. While, then, nullidcatioa 
would enable a State to arrest the exercise of a power not 
delegated, the right of self-government, if imm^ified, would 
enablu her to prevent tlie grant of a i^owcr not delegated ; 
and thus her conception of what power ought to bo granted 
would be as conclusive against the co-States, as her construc- 
tiou of tho powers granted is against the General Govern- 
meut. In that case, the danger would l>e on the side of the 
States or reseired powers. The amending power, in ^d, 
prevents this danger. In virtue of tho provisions which it 
contains, the resistance of a State to a power cannot finally 
prevail, uule-ts she be sustained by ono fourth of the co-States ; 
aud in the same degree that her resistance is weakened, the 
power of the Genenil Government, or the side uf the delega- 
ted powers, is strengthened. It is true that the riglit oi' a 
State to arrest an uncousUtutionol act is u^ itself complete 
against ttie Government ; but it is equally so that tho con- 
trovensy may, in ffffctj be tertiiinatod against her by a grant 
of the contested j/owers by three fourths of the States. It 
is thus by this simple, and apjwreotly incidental oontiivanco, 
that the right of a State tu nullify an unconstitutional act, 
80 esseutiul to the protection of the resened rights, but which. 
Unchecked, might too much debilitate the Government, ia 
coiinterpuised : not by weakening the energy of a State in 
her direct reeiatancc to tho encroachment of the Government, 
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or by giving to the latter a direct cooti-ol over the* States, aa 
]irop08cd iu the Convention, but in a manner induitely more 
Bafe, and, if I may be permitted so to express myscll', Hiicu- 
tific, by strenglheuiug tbc amending or re|ittiriug: ]Mtwcr — 
the power of correcting all abuses or demngciucuta, by what- 
ever cause, or from whatever quarter. 

To sum all in a few words. The General Guvcmment 
has the right, in the first instance, of construing its own 
powers, which, if final and conclnaive, as is supposetl by many, 
wnul J Irnve placed the reserved jiowera at the mercy of the 
delegated, and thus destroy the cquililrluni of the system. 
Against this, a State has the right of nullification. This 
right, on the part of the State, if not cuunterpoii^d, might 
tend too strongly to weaken the General Govi-rnraent and 
derange the system. To correct this, the amending or re- 
pairing power is strengthened. The former cannot be made 
too strong if the latter be pmportionably so. The increase 
of the latter is, in effect, the decrease nf the former. Give 
to a majority of the States the right of amendment, and the 
arresting |K)wer, on the part of the State, would, in fact, be 
nunulli^d. Tin' amending power and the pttweni of the Gov- 
ernment wuuU, in that case, be, in reality, in the same 
bands. Tlic same majurity that cuutruUed the one would the 
other, — and the power arrested, as not gmuted, would bo 
immediately restored in the shape of a gmut. This umdifi- 
c-ation of the right of self-government, an the part of the 
States, is, in fact, the pivot of the system. By shifting its 
position as the prc])ondemnce is on tlie one side or the other, 
or, to drop the simile, hy increasing or diminiishing the energy 
of the repairing jtowcr, effected by dimiuUhiug ur increasing 
the number of States necessary to amend the Constitution, 
the equilibrium between the reserved and the delegated 
rights may be preserved or destroyed at pleasure. 

I am aware it is objected that, according to this view, 
one fourth of the States may, in reality, change the Cuu- 
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ititution, and ihuH tiikc away powers which have been unan- 
imoutily gninled by all the States. The objection is more 
itpfdouH tbim sulid. Tho riyht of a State is not to remtme 
tk'k'gii It'll iiuwure, but to prevent the reserved from being 
asaumed by the QovernmcDt. It 18, however, certain the 
right may be abibtod, and, thereby^ powuni be resumed 
which were, in fact, delegated ; and it 'm also true, if sna- 
tained by one fomth of the co-Stateft, such rcauiuptiun may 
bo successfully and permanently made by the State. Thia 
is the danger, and the utmosjt extent of the danger from the 
side uf the ivsorved powerH. It would, I acknowledge, be 
desirable to avoid or lessea It ; but Dclther can be effected 
without increasing a greater and itp]>usiug danger. 

If the right be denied tu tbe State to defend her re- 
served powers, for fear she might resume the delegated, that 
denial wouM, in effect, yield to the General Government 
the power, under tlie color of construction, to assume at 
pleasure all the reser\-ed powers. It is, in fact, a question 
between the danger of the States resuming the delegated 
powers on one side, and the General Government assuming 
the rescn-ed on the other. Passing over the far greater 
probability of the latter than the former, which I endeavored 
to illustrate in the addreisi of laat summer, I shall con- 
fine my remarks to the striking difference lieLween them, 
viewed in connection with the genius and theor)* of our 
Government. 

The right of a State orij^Inally to complete sclf-gor- 
eramcnt is a fundamental principle in our system, in virtnd 
of wliich the grant of potoer required tfte consent of ail the 
States, whi/e to withhold power the dissent of a $ingle State 
waa sufficient. It is true, that this original and absolute 
power of self-government lias been mmlidtul by the Con- 
stitutiuQ, as already stated, so lliut three fourths of tbe 
States may now grant [wwer ; and, consequently, it requires 
more than one fourth to withhold. The boundary bt>- 
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twcen the reserved and the delegated jKjwcrs marks the limitl 
of the Uuion. The States are united to the extent of the 
latter^ and separated bevond that limit. It is then clear 
that it was not intended that the States sbmld bo more 
nniced than tlie will of one fourth of them, or, rather, one 
more than a fourth, would permit. It ia worthy of remark, 
that it was ((riipoBtil in the Convention to imrrease the con- 
federative |»uwer, aa it may be calltil, by vesting two thirds 
of the Slateu with the right uf nmcndmeut, ao aa to rti- 
quire more than a third, instciul of a funrth, to withhold 
pnirer. The I'roixwitiim was rejected, and three fmirths 
uuauiuuuHly adopted. It is^ then, more hoelUe to the na- 
tvr€ and t/tinuH of our system to assutne potvcrs not dthgcd- 
td, than to resume t/tusc that art ; atui ksa husttie tltat a 
StaiCf 6it4ft<iitu:d by one fourth of her coStalce, should prv- 
vetU the ej^rct'se ^ power really intended to be grant* d^ 
than that the General Government should assume ifie ea>- 
ercise of poiocrs not intended to he delegated. In the lat- 
ter case, the tiburpation of power would bo against the fun- 
damental principle of our system — the original right of the 
States to self-government ; whilo in the fonner, if it be 
usurpation at all, it would be, if so buld au expreusiun may 
be used, a nsur|>Htion in the spirit uf the Constitution itself 
— the spirit ordaining that the utmost extent of our Union 
should l>c limited by the will of any number of States ex- 
ceeding a fourth, and that most wisely. In a country hav- 
ing 80 great a diversity uf ge4>graphtcal and political in- 
terest, with so vast a territory, to be filled, in a slmrt time, 
with almost couutless millions — a country of which the 
parts will equal empires — a union more intimate tliau that 
ordained in the Constitution, and so intimate, oC course, 
timt it might be permanently hostile to the feelings of more 
than a fourth of the States, instejid of strengthening, woidd 
have exposed tho system to certain destruction. There is a 
deep uud profound philosophy — which he who best knows 
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oiir Dftture will the uottt highly appreciate — that would 
make the iutcusityof the Uuion, if I mfiy so express myself, 
liivi-rscly to the extent of territory and the population of ft 
country, find the diversity of its intcrestH, gcc^mphicAl and 
political — and would hold in deeper dread the assumption 
of reserved ri^'hts by the agent appointed to execute the 
delegated, than the rei^uiiiption of tho delegated by the 
authority which granted the jHiwers and onlainwl the agent 
to adminiHter them. There appears, indeed, to be a great 
and prevailing princi[ile that tendti to place the delegated 
power in opposition to the delegating — the created to tho 
creating power — reachiitg far beyond man and his works, 
np to the universal source of nil power. The earliest 
pages of Siicrt'd History record the n^bcllion of the arch- 
angtds against the high nuihority of Heaven itself — and 
in ancit-nt niythulogy, the war of the Titans against Jupitc'r, 
which, according to its narrative, meuaced the universe 
with destruction. This all-pervading jtrinciple is at work iu 
our system — the created warring against the creating 
power ; and unless the Government be bolted and chained 
down with links of adumnut by the hand of the States 
which created it, the creature will usurp the place of tho 
creator, and universal iK>litieal idolatry overspread the land. 
If the views presented be correct, it fuHows that, on tho 
interposition of a Slate in favor of the reserved rights, it 
would be the duty of the General Goveniment to abandon 
the contested power, or to apply to tho States themselves, 
the source of all political authority, for the power, in one of 
tbe two modes prescribed in the Constitution. If the caw 
be a simple one, embracing a single power, and that in its 
nature eauily adjusted, the uiore ready and appropriate mode 
would be an amendment iji the ordinary form, on a proposi- 
tion of two thirds uf both Houses of Congress, to be ratified 
by three fourths of tho States ; but, ou the contrary, should 
the derangemeut of the systctu be great, embracing many 
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points difficult to adjust, tbe States ought to be conrened in 
ft geoeml Convention — the roost aogust of all assemblies — 
representing the united sovereignty of the confederated 
States, and having power and authority to correct everj* error, 
and to repair every dilapidation or iujurj-, whether caused 
by time or accident, or tbe conflicting movements of the 
bodies which compose the iiyiitem. With institutions 
every way so fortunate, possessed of means so well calculated 
to prevent disorders, and so admirable to correct them when 
they cannot be prevented, he who would prescribe for our 
political disease drntnion on the ono side, or cocrci'o» of a 
8i€de in Lho assertion of its rights on the other, would de- 
eervCf and uHIl receive, the execrations of this and cdlftUvrt 
ffcnerations. 

1 have now finished what I had to say on the subject of 
this communication, in its immediate connection with the 
Cotutitntion. In the diwussion, I have advanced nothing 
but on the authority of the Constitution itself, or that of 
recorded and unquestionable facts connected nith the history 
of its origin and formation ; and hnro made no deduction 
but euch B8 rested on principles which I believe to be un- 
questionable ; but it would be idle to expect, in the present 
state of the public mind, a finvorable reception of the con- 
clusions to which I have been carried. There are too many 
misconceptions to encounter — too many prejudices to com- 
bat — and, above all, too great a weij^lit nf interest to re- 
sist. I do not propose to investigate these great imi>edi- 
raents to the reception of the truth, though it would be an 
interesting subject of inquiry to trace them to their cause, 
and to measure the force of their impeding power ; but 
there is one among them of w marked a character, and 
which operates so extensively, that I cannot conclude with- 
out making it the subject of a few renmrkn, particularly as 
they will be calcidated to throw much light on what has 
already been said. 
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Of all tlic impcJiraents opposed to a jiist cnnception of 
the Duture of our political s^stcnij tbo inipressiou that the 
ri<;ht of a Btate to arrest un uucon«titutional ac:t of the 
GL-neral Government is incousistcut with tiic great aud 
fiiiidtmicDltil principle of all freo Blatefr'— that li inajoritjr 
hna tlic riglit to gt)vuni — is the greutust. Thtig regarded, 
nuilificatiuD is, without farther rcdoction, denounced aa the 
most dangerous aud monetrous of all political heresies, na, in 
truth, it would be, were the objectiou as well-founded aa, in 
fact, it is destitute of all foundation, as I shall now proceed 
to show. 

Tlii>se who make the objcctioii seom to suppose that 
the right of a majority to govern is a principle too ftiniple 
to admit of any di»(tinction ; and yet, if I do nut mistake, 
it ia susceptible of the most important distinctioD' — enter- 
ing deeply into the contttnictiou of our syHtem, and, I may 
add, into that of uU free Estates in proj)urtioa to the perfcc- 
tiun of their iniititutious — and is eeiscntial to the very exist- 
ence of liberty. 

When, then, it is said that a majority haa the right to 
govern, there are two mudus i>f estiumtiug the majority, to 
either of which the cxprcssioa is appLicable. Tho one, in 
which the whole community is regarded io the aggregate, 
aud the majority is estimated in reforcuce to tho entire 
nuuB. This may bo called the majority of the whole, or 
the absolute majority. The other, in which it is regarded 
in refercnco to its different p4ilitical interests, whether com- 
posed of different classes, of different commuuities, furmed 
into one general confederated community, and in which the 
majority ia estimated, not in reference to the whole, bat to 
each claw or community of which it is composed, — the assent 
of each taken separately, — and the concurrence of all consti- 
tuting the majority. A majority thus eKtimatcd may be 
called the concurring majority. 

When it is objected tu nullification, that it is op^ioaed 
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to tW i w mufk that a Mjiailj o«^ to pwa, k* s^ 
BtaJcn tbe oljection maat nen tbe abaahrte, m dirtiagwi A 
cd ftcicn Uie ooocornD^ It is odIt in the tame at Um 
fcrmer tbt olgaBtkn can be aj^Jari. In tfaat of ifae eso- 
eurini^ ii «DiiU be afanrd, ■> the eoncamBg MKBt of aB tke 
part* (witb lu, All the Sutci) is of tbe rerf ismdo «f Mcb 
Btgoritjr. A^tb, it is muikai, that in the seve m vhieb 
H woild be food agiaart nolfificatica, it vmld be hhmHj 
■D •paiua tbe CooJtitation itself; fer, in vhatcrer light 
th»t instrnzneot may be regarded, it is cleaiiy oat tbe vork 
of the nbaolote, bat of the ooDcnmi^ nwjoritT. It vm 
fitnned end ratified hy tbe ooocorring usenc of all tbe 
fltat«a, aod not by the majority of the whole taken in the 
agpe^USj as has been already stated. Thus, tbe acknow- 
ledged right of each State, in referenoe to the CoMtUytitm^ 
is onqtiestionAbly tbe same right which nullification attri- 
butes to each in. re/erence to the unconstitutional acU of the 
Govcmmcnl ; and, if the latter be opposed to the right of 
a majority to govern, the former is equally so, I go far- 
ther. The olgection might, with cqnal truth, be applied to 
all free States that have ever existed : I mean States de- 
serving tho name, — excluding, of course, those which, after a 
factiriufi and annrchical exifitenoe of a few years, hiive sunk 
untlur the yoke of tyranny or the dominiun of eoine foreign 
lM>wor, There la nut, with this exception, asinglo free State 
whose institutions were not based on the principle of the 
ooDcnrring majority : not one in which the community was 
not nrganlfd in reference to its diflort'nt political interests, 
and which did not, in Bume furm or oLiicr, take the assent of 
each in the operation of the Government. 

In 8UpiK>rt of thin assertion, I might hcgin with our own 
Govenmiont and go back to that of Sparta, and show con- 
clusively that there is not one on the list whose institutions 
were not organized on the principle of the concurring ma- 
jority, and in the operation of which the sense of each great 
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interest was not separately consulted. The ranoiis derlcoe 
which have been coutrivcd for this purjKMM.', with the peou- 
liar Dpcmtion of each, would be a curious aad highly impor- 
tant suhjeet ofinvestigiilion. I can only allude lo some of 
the most prominent. 

The principle of the concurring majority has sometimos 
been inc*>rpnrated in the regular and ordinary operation of 
the Government — each interest having u diiitinci or^janiza- 
tion — ami a c<)iiibiHatiL>n of the whole furutitig the (lovt-rn- 
mcut ; but still mquiriug the consent of euch, within its pro- 
per sphere, to give validity to the measures of Government. 
Of this modification the firitit^h and Spartan Governments 
are by fur the most memomhlc and perfect examples. In 
others, the rijjht of acting— of making and executing the 
laWH — was vested in one interest, and the right of arresting 
or nnUifving in another. Of this description, the Romaa 
GovemmcDt is much the most striking instance. In othera, 
the right of ori;;^inating or introducing projects of laws was 
in one, and of enacting them in anollicr : ok at Athens be- 
fore ita Government degeuei'ated — wlicre the Senate pr<K 
posed, and the General Assembly of the people enacted, laws. 

These devices were all resorted to wiih the intention of 
consulting the seimmte interests of which the several com- 
mnnities wore composed, and against nil of which the objec- 
tion to nidlifiration, that it is opposed to the wiJl of a ma- 
jority, w»nld !«! raised with eciual force — as strongly, and I 
may say much more so, against the unlimited, unqualified, 
and imcontn:)]lable veto of a single tribune out of ten at 
Borne on all laws and the execution of laws, as against the 
same right of a sovereign State (one of the twenly-fonr tri- 
bunes of this Union), limited, as the right la, to the unconsli- 
intional acts of the General Govei-nmentj and liable, aa in 
effect it is, to l>e controlled by three tburths of the co-States ; 
and yet the Roman Uepublic, and the other States to which 
I have referredj are the renowned among free States, whose 
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or by giving to the latter a direct control over tUu Slalca, as 
projKJsed iu the Couvention, but in ft manner iDEnitely more 
■afe, aud, if I may be permitted so to express myst-If, scieu- 
liKc, by fitreiigtheniag the amcodiag or repairiag |wiver — 
the power of correctiog all abuses or demugetueuu^ by what- 
ever cause, or from whatever quarter. 

To sum all iu a lew words. The General Government 
has the ri^ht, in the first instance^ of construing; its own 
powers, which, if final and conclusive, as is supposed by many, 
would have phiced the reserved powere at tlie merey of the 
delegated, and thus destroy the equilibrium of the system. 
Against this, a State has the right of uuIUfication. This 
right, on the (lart of the State, if not ouuuter|>oise(], might 
tend too strongly to weaken the Geneml Govcrniuent and 
derange the system. To correct tills, the amending or re- 
pairing power is strengthened. The former cannot be mode 
too strong if the latter be pmportionably so. The increaao 
of the latter is, in effect, the decrease nf the former. Give 
to a majririty of the States the right of amendment, and the 
arresting pnwcr, on the part of the State, would, in fuct, be 
annulled. Tlie amending power and the jK)wera of the Gov- 
ernment would, in that case, he, in reality, in the same 
hands. The same majority that contrulled the one would the 
other, — and tiia power arrested, as nut grautL'd, would bo 
immediately rL'ston.*d in the shape of a grant. This modifi- 
cation of the right of self-government, va the part of the 
States, is, in fact, the pivot of the system. By shifting its 
position as the prepundemuue is on the one siilo or the other, 
or, todrifp the simile, by increaaiug or dimiuishing the energy 
of the rcpaiiiug |tower, efiectcd by diminishing or increasing 
the number of States necessary to amend tho Constitution, 
the equilibrium between the reserved and tho delegnled 
rights may be presen'cd or destroyed at plutsurt'. 

I am aware it is objected that, according to tliis view, 
one fourth of the States may, in reaUty, change the Con- 
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9titution, and tbufl take away powers which have been qdod- 
iniotisly granted by all the States. The objection is more 
specious than solid. The right of a State ib uot to resume 
delegated powers, but fo prtvmt the ruscn'ej from being 
assumed by the Govurniut-ut. It is, however, certaiu the 
right uiay be abused, and, thereby, powers Be resumed 
which were, in fact, delegated ; and it is also true, if sus- 
tained by one fourth of the co-StntcR, such reHuni])tiun may 
be succestil iilly and |>eruianenLly made by the State. This 
is the danger, and the utuit^t extent of the danger from the 
side of the reserved puwere. It would, I acknowledge, be 
desirable to avoid or lessen it ; but neither can be effected, 
without incrcouni; a greater and op|H)Bmg danger. 

If tlie right be denied to the State to defend her re- 
sen'cd powers, fur tear she mij^ht rCRunie the delegated, that 
denial wuuM, iu effect, yiutd to tlie tivneral Cxoveinment 
tliti [tower, under the color of construction, to assume at 
pleasure all tho reserved powers. It is, in fact, a question 
between the danger of tho StuteH resuming the delegated 
powers on one side, and tho General Guverument assuming 
the reserved on the other. Passing over the far greater 
probability of the latter than the former, which I endeavored 
to illustrate in tho address of lost summer, I shall con- 
fine my remarks to the striking dtfibrencc bolweea them, 
viewed in connection with the genius and theory of our 
Government. 

The right of a State orij^inally to amiplete self-gov- 
ernment is a fundamental principle in our system, iu nrtue 
of which the grant of poioer required the cvnsciU of aU the 
StaicBj wh ik to ivitUkold power the disaent if a stwjh State 
was an^cient. It is true, that thia original and absolute 
power of self-government has been modified by the Con- 
stitution, as already stated, so that three fourths of the 
States may now grant power ; and, consequently, it requires 
more than one fourth to withhold. The boundary be- 
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sc(>anite iutercsts, nnd Ly a GoremmeDt orpuiized on prio- 
ciples similar to theirs. By this niniple but fortunate ar- 
raoKement, we have Ingrafted the alwoliile on the ctmcuiTiDg 
majority, therehy ginng to the ailiniuistmtiou of the jMswers 
of the Goveranieiit, where they were req^oired, all the energy 
and proiiiittuesn bcluDgiug to the former — while wc have le- 
taiued in the power granting aud organizing authority (if J 
jnay so cxpru-ss mysulf), the principle of the concurring ma- 
jority, and with it that juslice, nioderatinn, and full and 
perfect representation of all thu iulereHls uf the aimiuuuity 
which belong txclusively to it. 

Such is llie solidity and beauty of our aduiinible system 
— but whieh, it is perfectly obrioas, can only Iw prcscrvtsi 
by maintaining the ascendency of the coysririJTioK-UAEtKO 

AUTUOniTV OVElt THE LAW-MAKING — THE CONXUKRINU OVER 

TBE ABSOLUTE MAJORITY. Nor is it 1c8B clear that this cnn 
only be efloctoil by the right of a Slntc to annul the uncoo- 
Btitntiontil acta of the Government — a right cunfotmded with 
th« idea of a minority go\*eming a majority, but which, m> 
for frctm being the i-nse, is indis|ion&nble tu jirevent the more 
energetic but imperfect majority wliii:h cuntmls the move- 
ments of the Uuvcrument from usurping the place of that 
moi-e perfect and just uiajority which formed the Constitution 
aud urUaiued giivernmcDt to execute its powei's. 

Nor need we apprehend that this chock, as powerful as it 
isj'will prove excessive. The distinction between the oooRti- 
tution and the law making powers, so strongly marked in 
our institutions, may yet bo considered as a new and untried 
experiment. It can scarcely be said to have existed at all 
before our system of goTemment. We have yet mnch to 
learn oe to its pntclteul operation ; and, among other things, 
ii' I do not mistake, we are fur from realizing the many and 
great ditHculties of huldiog the latter subonlinato to the for> 
mor, and without which, it is obvious, the entire scheme of 
constitutional government, at least in our sense, must proT« 
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abortire. Short as has been onr experience, sonic of Ihcse, 
of a very fonnidablc character, have beguo to dis'close them- 
Belves, particularly between the Constitution aad tlie Govern- 
ment of the Union. The two powers tht.'re reprcHcnt very 
different intercata: the one, that of all the States taken 
separately ; ami the other, that of a mnjorily of the States 
as fonmng a coafedcruteil community. Each acting undei 
the impulse of these respective and very different interests, 
mnat necessarily strongly tend to come into collision, and, 
in the amflict, the advantage will be found almost exclu- 
sively on the side of the Government or law-making power. 
A few remarks will be sufficient to illustrate these positions. 
The Constitution, whilfi it grants powers to the Goi-ern- 
raent, at the same time imposes restriclions on its aolinn, 
with the intention of confining it within a limited range of 
powers, and of the means of executing them. The object 
of the powers is to protect the rights and promote the ioter- 
, ests of all ; and of the restrictions, to prevent the majority, 
or the dominant interests of the Government, from pervert- 
ing powers intended for the common goml into the means of 
oppressing the minor interests of the community. Thus cir- 
cumstanced, the dominant interest in jxisscssion of the 
powers of the Guverninent, and tlie minor interest on whom 
they are exi>rciae<l, must regard lhe«e restrictions in a very 
different light ; the latter as a protection, and the former 
as a rcstniint — and of coui-se, accompanied with alt the im- 
patient feelings with which restrictions on cupidity and am- 
bition are ever regunleil by those unruly pjissinns. Under 
their Influence, the Constitution will be viewed by the ma- 
jority, not as the source of their authority, as it should be, 
but as shackles on their power. To them it will have no 
value as the means of protection. Asa majority they r&- 
quire none. Their number and strength, and not the Con- 
stitution, arc their protection ; and, of course, if I may so 
speak, their instiuct will be to weaken and destroy the re- 
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■trictions, in order to enlarge the powera. Ho must hove 
a very im|icrfet:t knowledge of the human heart who does 
not see, in this Bliite of thin*;^, an incessant conflict Ustwcen 
the Government or the lu.vv-makiug power and the consii- 
tution-making power. Nor is it less certain that, in the 
contest, the advantage will ho exclusively with the former. 

The law-making power is organized and iu constant ac- 
tion, — having the control of tlia honors and omohnnenta of 
the coutttr}', and armed with the power to puairth and re- 
ward : the other, on the contrarj', is unorganized, lying dor- 
mant in the great inert maaa of the comuiiuiity, till called in- 
to action on extraordinary occasions and at dii^tant interraU ; 
and then U-etomng no honors, exercising no jmtronage, hav- 
ing neither the faculty to reward nor to punish, but endowed 
simply with the attribute to ^rant powers and ordain the 
autb<»rity to execute them. The result is inevitable. With 
BO strong an instinct on tltc jnirt of the Govrrnment to 
thn)w vS the restrictions of the Constitution and to enlarge' 
its powers, and with such puwerftd faculties to frratify thib 
instinctive impulse, the law-making must necessarily encroach 
on the constitution -ma king power, unless rcstnuned by the 
most efficient check — at least as strong ns that for which we 
contend. It is worthy of remark, that,ttll other circumstances 
being eqnal, the more dissimilar the interests represented by 
the two, tliQ mom powerful will be this tendency to encroach ; 
and it is from this, among other causes, tliut it is eo much 
stronger between the Government and the constitntion- 
making powers of the Union, where the interests are so verj* 
dissimilar, than between the two in the seveml States. 

That the framers of the Oonstitution were aware of tho 
danger which I have described, we have couclusive proof in 
the provision to which I have so frequently alluded — I mean 
that which provides for amendments to the ConstitntioQ. 

I have already remarked on that portion of this provision 
irhich, with the view of strengthening the confederated ]tawer, 
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teoMecl to three fourths of the States a right to amend, which 
otherwiRti could only have been exercised by the uuuDimoufl 
cousent of nil. It Is remarkable, that, while this provisioo 
thug Btrtii^thened th<.' amonditig jioweruii it rognrd^ the States, 
it impoftod iiiipedimeDts on it as far ob the GoperamcDt vas 
concerned. The power of ftctiog, as a general ride, is invested 
in the majority of Congress ; but, instead of permitting a ma- 
jority to propose araendmentH, the provision ruquires for that 
purpose two thirds of Ixith Houses — clearly with a view of in- 
terpofiiog a barrier against this strong instinctive appetite of 
the GKivernraent for the acquisition of power. But it would 
have bcea folly in tho extreme thus carefully to guard the 
paaeoge to tho direct acqnisitinn, had the wide doi^r of con- 
Btraction been left open to its indirect ; and hence, in the 
same spirit in which two thirds of lioth Houses were required 
to propose aniendnients, the Convention that frnniffll the Con- 
stitution rejected the mauy projiositionH which were moved 
ia the body with the intcntiou of divesting the States of thb 
right of interposing, and, thereby, of the only cfTectual 
meftiis of ]irevcijting the enlai^ment of the powers of the 
Qovemment by construction. 

It is thns that the constitution-making power has foi- 
tified itself against the law-making, — and sn eflectually, that, 
however strong the disposition and cajMicity of the latt«r to 
encroach, the means of rcaistaDco ou the part of the former 
are not less powerful. If, indeed, encroachments have been 
made, tho fault is not in the system, but in tlie inattention 
and negk-ct of tlnw© whoso taterost and duty it was to in- 
terpose the ample means of protection afforded by tho Con"- 
stitution. 

To sum np in few wonU, in conclusion, what appears to 
me to be the entire philosophy of government, in reference 
to the subject of this comnaunication. 

Two powera are nocessiuy to the exiatonce and pn'»en*a» 
kion of free States : a power ou the part of the ruled to pre- 
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vent rulers from abusing tbeir authority, by comiMilliug them 
to be faithful to their constitucnls, and which is effected 
tlirough the rigiit of suffrage ; and a power to compel the 

PARTS OF SOCIETY TO BE JUST TO ONE ANOTHER, BY COMPEL- 
LINU THEM TO CONStTLT TUK INTEREST OF EACH OTHER 

which can only be effected, whatever may be the device fur 
the purpose, by requiring tliu concurring assent of all the 
great and distinct interests of the community to the mcasurea 
of the GovemmeDt. This result is the sura-total of all the 
contrivances adopted by free States to preserve tlicir liberty, 
by preventing the conflicts between the several classes or 
ports of the coromuDity. Both powers are indispensable. 
The one as much so as the other. The nilcrs are not 
more disposed to encrwich on the nUcd than (he dif- 
ferent interests of the community on one another ; nor 
would they more cert-ainly convert their power 6x)m the 
just and legitimate objects for which governments are in- 
stituted into an instniment of aggrandJKement, at the ex- 
pense of the ruled, — unless made responsible to their eonsti- 
tnents, — than would the stronger interests theirs, at the ex- 
pense of the weaker, unless compelled to consult them in 
the measures of the Government by taking their separate 
and coDCurring assent. The same cause operates in both 
cases. The constitution of our nature, which would imi>el 
tue ndera to oppress the niled, unless prevented, would in 
like manner, an<l with equal force, impel the stronger to op- 
press the weaker interest. To vest the right of government 
in the absolute majority, would be, in fact — but to embopt 

THE WILL or THE STROSUER INTEREST IN THE OPERATIONS 
or THE OOVERNMCNT AND NOT THE WILL OF THE WHOLE 

COHUDN^ITT AXD TO LEAVE THE OTHERS UNFlinTECTEI), A 

PBEY TO ITS AMBITION AND CUPIDITY — jUSt OS WOuld 1)6 the 

case between rulers und ruled, if the right to govern was 
vested exclusively in the hands of the former. They would 
both be, in reality, absolute and despotic governments : the 
Tne as much so as the other. 
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They would both become mere ingtriniientti of cupidity 
and ambition in the hoods of those who wielded ihcm. No 
one doubts thiit such would be the case were the government 
placed under the oontrol of irresponsible rulers, but, uufor- 
tunately for tlio cjiiuo of Uberty, it is not seen wit h equal clear- 
ness that it inu»t an necessarily bo so wht'U controlled by an 
absolute niujnrlty ; and yet, the former is not more certain 
than the latter. To this we may attribute thci mistake bo 
often and so fatally rc|>cated, that to eipel a despot la tc 
EffTABLKH LIBERTY — (i mistake to which we may trace the 
failure of many noble and generous cfforLs in favor of lib- 
erty. The error confiists In considering couiuiuuitics as 
formed of interests strictly identical throughout, Instead of 
being conjjKised, as tliey in reulity are, of as many distinct 
iuterests as there are individuals. The interests of no two 
persons are the Bamej regarded tn a'ference to each other, 
though they may be, viewed in n-latiou to the rest of the 
community. It is this diversity which the several portions 
of the community bear to each other, in reference to the 
whole, that renders tbe piinciplc of the concurring majority 
necessary to preserve Uberty. Place the power in the hands 
of the absolute majority, and the strongest of these would 
certainly pervert tbe government from the object for which 
it was instituted — the equal protection of the rights of all 
— into an instrument of advancing itself at the expense of 
the rest of the coinnnmity. Against this abuse of power no 
remedy can be devised but that of the concurring majority. 
Neither the right of Biilfrage nor public opinion can possibly 
clieck it. Tliey, in fact, but tend to aggravate the disease. 
It acema really surprising that truths so obvious should be 
so imperfecily understood. There would a|>pear, indeed, a 
feebleness in our intellectual jwwers on political subjects 
when dircctrtl tti largo masses. We readily wx why a single 
individual, as a ruler, would, if not prevented, oppress the 
rest r)f the cummuuity ; but are at a loss to uuderstand why 
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seven millioiu would, if not also prcveDted, o|»(ircs8 ax mil- 
lions, 00 if the relative nombera on cither sidccuuld in the 
least degree van- the prtuciplc. 

In stating what I hare, 1 h&ve but repeated the cxperi^ 
ence of ages, coniprehending oU free goveranieotd jireuedit^c 
ours, and ours ns far as it has pro^jesse<]. The fRACTiCAL 
o[>cratiou of ours has been Rub6t4Uitiany en the principle uf 
ihf. abfioluie majority. We have acted, with »jmc exceptiutiB^ 
as if the Ocncml Govemracut had the right to latvrjtret its 
own powers, without limitation or check ; and tliou);h many 
circttmstADces have favored na, and greatly iuijHHli-d the na- 
tural prugrtKs of events, under such an operutiun of the sys- 
tem, yet we already see, in wliatcver dirttTtion we turn our eyes, 
the growing nymploma of disorder and decay — the growth of 
faction, cupidity, and corruption ; and the decay of patriot- 
ism, integrity, and disinterestednesfi. In the midst of 
youth, we boc the flushed check, and the short and fererii 
breath, that mark the approach of the fatal hour ; 

le it will, unless there be a 8[)eedy and radical change — 
n return to the great conservative priuciples which brought 
the Republican party into authority, but which, with the 
p:isse8«iou of power and prosperity, it has long ceased to k- 
member. 

I have now finished the task which your request im- 
'poeed. If I have been sii fi>rtunate aa to add to your fund 
a single new illustration of this great conservative principle 
rOf our Goveninicut, or to furnish an additional arj^ument 
calculated to sustain the State in her noble and patriotic 
strug<r|e to revive and maintain it, and in which you liave 
acted a port long to he remcmlwred by the frlcuds of free- 
dom, I shall feel amply compensated for the time occupied 
in BO long a communication. I believe the caune to be the 
cause of truth and justice, of union, liberty, and the Con- 
stitution, before which the ordinary party 8tr»j,"^U's of the 
day sink into perfect ic significance ; and that it will be so 1*6- 
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gaided by the most distant posteritjr, I hav^not the slight- 
est doubt. 

With grt'flt and aincore regard, 

I am joure, &c., &c.j 

JoBN 0. Calhoom. 

Hu Excellency Jxna HA«Lnn>, Jr., OovBrtkor of Soatb C»roUu. 



ADDUE8S 

To the People of the United States. Prepared for 
the Convention of the People of South Carolina. 
November, J 832. 

To the Feople qf Maine, New JIampskire, Maaaac/iitsctis, 
lihoiie Islandf Connecticuiy VermoHt, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dtlawarey Maryland, Kirytnia, 
North Carolina, Oeorgia, Kcntuci-y, Tennessee, Ohio, 
Louisiana, Indiana, Mississippi, Illinois, Alabama and 
Missouri : 

We, the people of South Carolina assembled in Conven- 
tion in our sovereign caducity, as ono of the portiea to the 
compact, which formed the Constitution of the UnittHl 
States, have declared the act of Congress, approved the Hth 
of July, 1S32, to alt(!r and amend the several acts imjMi^ng 
duties on imports, and the act«, which it alters and amendN, 
— to 1)6 uncrmstitulioTial, and therefnro utdl and vuid ; and 
have invested the Legislature of the State with power tit 
adopt such measures, not repugnant to the Constitution of 
the United States, nor of this State, — as it may deem 
proper, to carry the same into effect. In taking this step, 
we feci it to be due to the intimate political reluiioos existing 
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betvcea the St«tc« of the Uokn, to make knowa to tben^ 
distinctly, the principles on which ve bare Bcted, with the 
cause and motive by which we have been influenced ; — to 
fulfil which is the object of the present commanlcation. 

Fur this pur[KJ8e, it will be necessary to state, saoi- 
marily, what we conoeire to be the nature and chamcter of 
the Constitution of the United States, with the rights and 
duties of the States, — bo far as they relate to the subject, — 
in reference both to the UuioD and to their own cttiseos ; — 
and also the character and effect, in a political point of riew, 
of the system oC prutective duties, contained in the acta 
which wc have declared to be unconatitutiunal, as &r as it 
may be nccemary, in reference to the same subject 

We, thi-n, bold it as uu4UL>stiouablc, lliat, on the sepa- 
ration fpjiii the Ciown of Great liritoin, llie [people of the 
several colonies became free and indepeodent States, pos- 
snsed of the full right of self-government ; — :md that no 
power can be rightfully exercised over them, but by the c»u- 
sont and authority of their respective Statea, expressed or 
implied. We also hokl it as equally unquestionable, that 
the ConslitatioD of the United States is a compact between 
the people uf the several States, constituting free, indepen- 
dent, and sovereign communities ; — that the Grovemment it 
created was formed and appoiuted to execute, according to 
the provisions of the instrument, the powers therein granted, 
as the joint agent of the several States ; that all its acta, 
trausceuding these powers, are simply and of themselves, 
null and void, and that in case of such infractions, it is the 
right of the Stutes, in their sovereign capacity, each acting 
€ir itself and its citizens, in like manner as they adopted 
the Constitutinn, to judge thereof in the last resort, and to 
adopt such mcjisures — not inconsistent with the compact — 
ns may he deemed fit, to arrest the executicm of the act 
within their respective limits. Such wo hold to he the right 
of the States, in reference to an unconstitutional act of the 
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Oovernmeat ; nor ilo we deem their dnty to exercise it on 
{iro{ier occa^ous, less certain nnd inipumtive, thtin the rigbt 
itttclf is clear. 

We hold it to t>o a very imperfect conception of the ob- 
ligation, which each State c<>ntmcted in ratifying the Con- 
stitution, nnd thereby becoming a member of tlie Union, to 
anppoeo that it would be fiiUy and faithfully dischnrged, 
simply by alxtiainin^, on its part, from exercising the (lowere 
delegated to the Government of the Union, or by bd8- 
taining it in the duo execution of thoflo powers. These 
are, umlKubtedly, important federal dutiys, but there is 
another not less important,— to resist the Government, 
should it, under color of exercising the delegated, encroach 
on the reserved powers. The duty of the States is no less 
clear in the one case than in the other ; and the obligation 
as binding in tlie one as in the other ; and in like manner 
the solenm obligntion of an onth, imposed by the States 
through the Con8tituti<m, on all public functionaries, federal 
and State, to supjiort that iDStniincTit, comprehends the one 
as well as the other duty ; — hh well that of niaintuining the 
Qovemment in the due exercise of its powers, as that of re- 
sisting it when it transcends them. 

But the obligation of a State to resist the encroach men ta 
of the Government or. the resetved powers, is not limited 
8imi>ly to the discharge of its federal duties. We bol<l that 
it embraces another, if possible, more sacred ; — that of pro- 
tecting its citizens, derived from their original sovereign 
character, viewed in their septirate relations. There are 
aoQO of the duties of a State of higher obligation. It is, 
indeed, the primitive duty, — preceding all othere, and in its 
nature paramount to them all ; and so essential to the ex- 
istence of a 8tate, that she cannot neglect or abandon it, 
without forfeiting all just claims to the allegiance of her 
citizens, ami with it, her sovereignty itself. In entering into 
tho Union, the Stales by no mcuna , exempted themselves 
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from the obligation of tlti«, the first and mo^it sacred of thcii 
duties ; nor, indeed, can they without sinking into suboi-di- 
nate and det>«udi:nt corjiomtions. It ia true, that in rati- 
fying the Constitution, they placed a large and important 
portion of the rights of their citizA'us, under the joint pro- 
tection of all the States, with a view to their moro effectaal 
security ; but it is not less so, that they reserved, at the same 
time, a portion still larger, and not less important, under 
their own immediate guardianship ; and in relation to which, 
the original obligation, to protect the rights of their citizens, 
from whatever quarter assailed, remained unchanged and 
nnimpaired. Nor is it Ic^s true, that the General Govom- 
ment, created in order to preserve the rightii placed under 
the joint protecti(mof the States, and which, wjien restricted 
to its projier sphere, is calcuUted to atl'ord ihcm the most 
perfect security, may become, when not bo restricted, the 
most dangeriDUs enemy to the rights of their citizens, in- 
cluding thosti reser^'ed under the immediate guardianship of 
the Slates respectively, as well as those under their joint 
protection ; and thus, the original and inherent obligation 
of the States to protect their citizens, is united with that 
which they have contracted to supp«)rt the Constitution ; 
thereby rendering it the moat sacred of all their duties to 
watch over and n.'sist the encroaclimeiits of the Government j 
— and on the faithful performance of which, wo solemnly 
believe the duration of the Constitution and the liberty and 
happiness of the country depend. 

But, wliila we huld the rights and duties of the States 
to be such as wo have slat^Ml, we are det*ply impressed with 
the conviction, that it is duo to the relation existing between 
them, as members of a common Union, and the respect 
which they ought ever to entertain towards the Government 
ordained to carry into effect the important objects fur which 
the Constitution was fornioil, that the oocasion to justify a 
State Id interjwsing its authority, ought to be one of neces- 
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sity ; where all other peaceful remedies have been unsucccHft- 
(Ully tried ; and where the only alternative is, iaCerpositioa 
on ouo side, or oppression of its eiti7.eas, and immiacnt 
danger to the Constitution and liberty of the country on the 
other ; and euch we hold to be the pa*8ent. 

That the prohibitory, or protective syHtpm, which, na has 
been stated, is embraced in the acts which we have declared 
to be uncoofititutiunal, and therefuro null and void, is, in 
fact, unconstitutional, unequal, and oppressive in itH ojKra- 
tioQ on this, and the otlier staple and exporting States, and 
dangcroua to tho CanHtitutiim and liberty of the country, — 
and that (all other peacefiil remedies having been tried 
without success) an occasion has occurred, where it becomes 
the right and duty of the State to interpose its authority to 
arrest the evil within its limits, we hold to be certain ; and 
it is under tins deep and s<jleiun conviction, that we have 
acted. 

For more than ten years, the system has been the object 
of contiuiied, united, and strenuous opposition on the part 
both of the Government of tho State and its represen- 
tatives in Congress ; and, we may add, of the other staple 
and exporting States. During this long period, all the 
ordinary means of opposition — discussion, resolution, peti- 
tion, remonstrance, and prutt'st — have been tried and ex- 
hausted, without eifect. We liave, during the whole time, 
waitetl with patience under the unequid and oppres^ve 
action of the system, hoping that tlie final payment of the 
public debt, when there would be no longer a pretext for 
its continuance, would bring it to a tcnuination. That 
jffiriod, for all practical purposes, is now passed. The small 
remnant of debt which now lemaius, is amidy provided for 
by tho revenue already accrued ; but the system remains iu 
full force ; — its restrictive character established and openly 
avowed ; the inequality of its action, between this and other 
«eotioas, greatly increased ; and the amount of its exertions 
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vastly exceeding, — probably doubling, the just and constitu- 
tional wants uf the Qovcrntuent. The event, which, it was 
hoped, wuuld put an end to its duration, has thus but served 
to give it increased strength ; aud, instead of mitigntiDg, 
has aggravated its most obnoxious features. Kaviug stood 
this shock, it seems almost impossible that any other within 
the ordinary scopo of events, can shake it. It now staudu 
for the fi.rst time, exclusively on its own basis, as an indefK.*ii- 
dent system ; having a self-existing jiower, with an unlimited 
capacity of increasing, — which, left uuopiKJsed, must continue 
to expand, till it controls the entire labor and capital of the 
staple and exporting States ; — subjecting them completely, 
as tributaries, to the great dominant anil sectional interest, 
■which has grown up at their expense. With this pi\)8j>ect 
of the iudetinlte extent and dumliou uf the system, we had 
thus presented the alternative of silently acquiescing lu its 
opjiression and danger, or of interposiug, us the last peaceful 
measure of redress, the authority of the State to arrest the 
evil within its limits. We did not hesitate. 

When wc reflect on (he principle on wliich the S)'stem 
rests, and from which the Government claims the [lOwer to 
control the labor and capital of the country, and the bittor 
fruits it has already produced, — the decay and imi>overish- 
raent of an entire section of the country ; — imd the wide 
spread of discortl and corruption, — we cannot doubt, that 
there is involved in the issue, not only the proeperity of tltis 
and the other staple and exporting States, bnt also the Cuu- 
stitutiou and liberty of the country. In rearing up the 
system it was not pretended, nor is it now, tliat there is in 
the Constitution any positive grant of j>ower to protect 
manufacturt-s ; nor can it be iK-uietl that frequent attempts 
were made iu the Conveutiuti to obtain the power, and that 
they all failed : and yet, without any gmut, and notwith- 
standing the failure to obtain one, it has become one of the 
leading jwwcrs of the Government,— influencing more ex- 
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iensively its movements, and affecting more deeply and per- 
manently t)i(! rflntivo intcrcstg and condition of t)iu Stuten, 
and the proliable fate of the Govenmient itself, tlwu any, or 
ttU of the ouuuieratcd powers uuttcd. 

From whatever source its advocates may derive this 
power, — whether from the right, " to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, jmiwists, and excises," or from that, "to regulate 
commerce," it plainly rests on the brood assumption, that 
the power to impose duties may be applied, not only to 
effect the oripinnl ohjectR, — to raise revenue, or regulate com- 
merce, but also to protect manufactures ; and this, not ai 
an incidental, but as a substantive and inde[>endent power, 
— without niference to revenue or conmicrce ; and, in this 
character^ it Irns been used in building up the preseut 
system. 

That such a power, resting on such a principle, is un- 
authorized by the Constitutiou ; — that it has become an 
instrument in the hands of the great dominant interests of 
the country, to oppress the weaker ; — ^that it must, ulti- 
mately, concentrate the whole power of the coramimity in 
the GcDcnU Government, and abolish the sovereignty of 
the States ;~{tnd that discord, corruption, and, eventually, 
despotism must follow, if the system be not resisted, — wo 
hold to be certain. Already wo see the commencement of 
this disastrous train of consequences ; — the oppression of the 
weaker ; — the assumption by Government of the right to 
determine, finally and conclusively, the extent of its own 
powers ; — the denial and denunciation of the right of the 
States to judge of their reserved powers, and to defend them 
against the encroachment* of the Government ; — followed 
by discord, corruption, and the steady advance of despotic 
power. 

That something is wrong, all admit ; and that the as- 
sumption, by Gtpvernraent, of a power so extensive and 
dangerous, — and the control which it has thereby acquired. 
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througli its fiscal operations, over the wealth and labor of 
the couDlry, — exacting, in the shape of high duties^ a Utge 
portion of the annual incomo of our section, and bestowing 
it in the form cf monopolies and appnipriatinnAon the other, 
— is the true cause of the existing disorder^ — and the only 
adcfjuHte one thut can be aNsigucd, — we canuet entertain a 
doubt. To this unequal and excessive fiscal action of the 
Qovemment, may be. immediately and clearly traced the 
growing discontent and alienation on the j>art of the op- 
pressed portion of the community, and the greedy pursait 
of office ; — and with it, the increasing spirit of servility 
sabserviency and corruption on the other ; — which all must 
see and acknowledge, and which every lover of the country, 
and its institutions must deplore. Nor is it less clear, that 
this dangerous assumption, by which the reserved powers of 
the States have been transferred to the General Government, 
is rapidly concentrating, by a necessary operation, the whole 
power of the GKivcmuient, in the hamls of the Executive. 
We must be blind to the lessons of reason and experience 
not to see, that, the more a government intertercs with the 
labor and wealth of a community, — the more it exacta from 
ouc portion, and bestows ou another, — just in the same 
proportion must the power uf that department, which is 
vested with its patn>nt^^, be increased. It ought not, then, 
to be a subject of surprise, that, with this vast increase of 
the power and revenues of the Federal Government, and its 
unequal fiscal action, both in the collection and distribu- 
tion of the latter, the power of the Executive, on whose will 
the disposition of the patronage of the Government mainly 
depends, and on which, in turn, depends that powerful, 
active and mercenary corps of expectants, created by the 
morbid moneyed action of the Government, — should be, of 
late, 90 greatly and dangerously increased. It is indeed not 
difficult to see that the present state of things, if continucil, 
mast end, — and that spewlily, — in raising this department 
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if the Goveraraent into an irresponsible and di-spolic power , 
with the capacity of per|ietuating itBcIf through it« own 
influcoce ; — firnt, virtuftlly ap|K>uiting it8 succeiwor, or, by 
controlling the Prcsidcutial election, through the palt-onage 
of the Government ; and, finally, — -as the virtue and patriot- 
isra nf the people decay, by the introduction and open 
eBtahliMhtuBUt of the hereditar}' principle. 

The Pcderal Government has, indeed, already passed 
throagh the tirst and most difiicult pur^ of this process, — 
which, if poriuittod to proceed, must tenninato, as it ever 
has, in the atjsolute and unlimited power of a single despot. 

We hold it as certain, that, wlicrever the majority of a 
people bccouics the advocate of high taxes, and profuse ap- 
propriations and expenditures, there the despotic power is 
already, in fact, established, and liberty virtually lost, — be 
the form of government what it may ; and exjwrienco has 
proved that the transition from this stage to the absolute 
power of a single individual, is certain and rapid ; — and that 
it can only be aiTCsted by the interjwsition of some high 
power out of the ordinar)* course. Our Government has 
already clearly R'uehed the first stage ; and will inevitably — 
unless the process be arrested by some such power — speedily 
temiiuate its career in the last. In the mean time, while 
this train of events is consummating itself in the l'>8S of the 
liberty of all, the oppression and impoverishment of this and 
the other staple and exporting States will necessarily advance 
with e*iual steps. Tlie very root of the system, — that trom 
which it derives its existence and sprouts forth all its evils, 
ifl ite unjust and unequal action ; — giving to one portion 
what it takes from another, — and thus creating that power- 
fill and irresistible inten^st in favor of high taxes and pro- 
fuse expenditures, which are fust sweeping away, at the same 
time, the foundation of our liberty, and cxlmustiag and re- 
ducing to |M)verty a Urge portion of the community. That 
9uch is, in truth, the real slate of things, the extmordinary 
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sjiuclncle, which our aoveromcnt now cxhibiu to the world, 
ntTunls the most conclusive proof. Oa what other priaci]>U 
cau it bo explained, that a popular governiucut, with nil the 
forms of freedom, after having discharged a long etauding 
and heavy public debt, should resist every effort to make a 
corresponding reduction of the public burdt-n ? What 
other cause can I>e aligned for a fact sti remarkji)>le, ns that 
of a free oomnnmity refusing to repeal tliiH tJix, when tho 
proceeds are, confcRscdly, no longer wanted,— and when the 
embarmssment of the Government is, — not to find the 
revenue, but the objects on which to expend it ? 

Such is the nature of the diBorder which the system bos 
engendered. Of all the diseases which can afflict the bodj 
l)olitic, WG hold it to be the most inveterate anddifSenlt to 
remedy. Othere, originating in ignorance, delusion, or somo 
sudden [Mipuhir impulse, — yield to the inllucnco of time and 
i-eflectiuii ; and we may, accordingly, look in such cases, witU 
conlidence, for relief, to the returning good sense and feelings 
of the comniunitj. Not so in this. Having its source in 
the most powcrfid jtassions of the human heart,— the love 
of gain and power, — neither time, retlection, reason, discus- 
sion, entreaty, nor reinonstmnce can arrest or impede it4 
course ; nor, if led to itself, will it stop while there is a centj 
to be exacted, or a jMirticlo of power to be acquired. With 
OS, the disease must assume the most aggravated clmracter. 
There 19 no country in which so many and such powerful 
eaust's exist .to give to the unequal fineal action of the 
gurerument, in wluch it ori^^nates, so powerful an impetus, 
and an operation bo ojtprcasivc and daugertma. When wo 
reflect on the extent of our oonntry, and the diversity of itn 
intercsta ; — on the peculiar nature of the labor and produc- 
tion of this, and the other Buffering States ; — with how 
ranch &cility they may be made subservient to the power 
and wealth of the other 'sectiong, — as experience has shown, 
—and how deep, radicnl, and disastrous must be the change 10 
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the social and political condition of this and the other States 
hiinitarly ailtiated in reference to pursuits and population, 
when the increaaing pressure shall reacii the pnint at which 
the exactions of the Uovcruinent HhiiU U4>t leave a Hufiicient 
amount of the proceeds of labor to remucicrate the expense 
tif maintenance and supervision ; — wo cannot but furcst-'C, if 
the system be not arrested, cuhimity awaiting us and oui 
poateiity, greater than ever befell a free and enlightened 
people. Already we perceive indii^tioas of its approach, 
that cannot be mistaken. It appears in that quarter, to 
which, from the nature of the disease, wo would naturally 
look for it ; that quarter where labor is the least productive, 
and is least capable of bearing the pressure of the system. 

Such, we hold to lie the general chanicter of the system, 
viewed in its political connections, and its certain effects, if 
left to its naturul opcratioaa ; — to arrest the evils of which, 
within our limits, we have interposed the authotity of the 
State as the only peaceful remedy that remains uf defending 
the Constitution against its encroachments, — the citizens 
nf the State agniust its oppression, — and the liberty of the 
country against its corrupling influence and danger. 

In performing this high and sacred duty, our anxious 
desire h;ia betm to emliarraMS the action of the Government 
in the smallest degree possible, couHistcat with the object we 
have in view ; and had it been possible to separate the por- 
tion of duties necessary for revenue, from that imposed for 
the purpose of protectum, the action of the State would have 
been limited exclusively to the latter. But we could huvc no 
right to discriminate when the Government had made no 
discrimination ; and if wo had, it would iiave been impos- 
sible ; as revenue and protection arc so blended throughout, 
— and the duties, as well those included in the act of 
July last, as those contained in the acts it alters and 
amends, comprehending tJie unprotected and the protected 
articles^ — ore adjusted so obvious^ with the design to fono 
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one entire system of protection^ — h8 much sn, aa if the whole 
hod been iucorjnmted in a Biu;^le act, paasod expreftxly with 
that intention, and without regard to revenue, except as 
a mere incident. The wjiole, thus forming one synteui, 
equally contaminated throughout by the same unounstitu- 
tional principle, — no alternative was left, but to declare the 
entire system unconstitutional ; and as such, null and void. 
AnxiouH liowever, while thus comi>ell«l to arrest an nncon- 
Btitutional act, to continue iu the di&charge of all our con- 
stitutional obligations, and to hear our just and full share 
of the public burdens, we have, with a view to effect these 
objects, pledged the Btate to make good her proportional 
jtart of the revenue that wuuld have accrued on the imports 
into the State, which may be exempted fruui duties, by the 
interposition of the State ; — calcidated accordiu-j to the rate 
per centum on the general imports which m-iy, on a ftur 
estimate, be considered rcquiMte to meet the just and con- 
stitutional xvanta of the Government ; and have, accordingly, 
authorized the Government of the State, to adopt the neces- 
sary measures on its part to adjust the same, on the ter- 
mination of the present unhappy controversy. 

That so desirable an event may be speedily bRUight about 
to the satiflfnction of all, is our sincere desire. In taking the 
stand which she has, the State has been 8t«li>ly influenced by 
a couscteniious sense of duty to her citizens, and to tlte 
CunstittUinn, without the slightest feeling of hostility towards 
the iateresls of any section uf the country, cr the remotest 
view to revolution, — ar wish to terminate her connection 
with the Union ; — to which she is now, as she ever 1ms been, 
devotedly attached. Ilcr object is, not to dcstro}', but to 
restore and preeerve : and, in asserting her right to defend 
her reserved powers, she disclaims all pretension to control 
or interfere with tho action of the Government within ite 
proper sphere, — or to resume any powers that she has dele- 
gated to tho Government, or conceded to the confederated 
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Btatps. She simply claims the rig^ht of cxerciaing tho powers 
which, in ailopting the Cunatitutiun, she reserved to herself; 
— autl aiuoitg them, — the moat impnrtiLQt and essentia] of 
all, — the right to judge, in the kst resort, of the extent of 
her reserved jxiwcrs, — a right never delegated nor surrendered, 
— nor, indeed, could be, while the State retains her sove- 
reignty. That it has not beon, we appeal with confidence 
to the Constitution itself, which contains not a single grant 
that, oti a fair construction, can be held to comprehend the 
power. If to ibis we add the fact, which the Jouniala of the 
Convention abundantly establish, that reiterated, but unsuc- 
CflSBful attempts were made, in ever}'sti^of its proceedings, to 
divest tho States of the power in question, by conferring on 
the General Government the riglit to annul such acts of the 
Slates, as it might deem to bo repugnant to the Coostitu- 
tiun, and the corre«j>onding right to coerce their obedience, — 
we have the highest proof of which the subject is sui^ceptihle, 
that the power in questiou was not delegated, but reserved 
to the States. To suppose that a State, in exercising a 
power 90 unquestionable, resists the Union, would bo a fun- 
damental and dangerous error, — oiiginatiug in a radical mis- 
conception of tho nature of our political institutions. The 
Government is neither the Union, nor its ropresentntive, 
except as an agent to execute its powers. The States them- 
selves, in their confederated character, represent the aut harity 
of the Union ; and, acting iu the manner prescribed by iho 
Constitution, throutrh the concurring voice of three fourths 
of their number, have the right to enlarge or diminish, at 
pleasure, tho powers of the Goverameut, — and to amend, 
alter, or even alKjIisH the Constitution, and, with it, the 
Oovermneut Itself. Correctly understood, it is uot the State 
that interposes to arrest an unconstitutional act, — but the 
Government that passed it, wliich resists the authority of 
tho tlnion. The Government has not the right to add a 
]>article to its powers ; and to assume, on its part, the ex- 
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erciie of a power not gnatod, is plainlj to oppose the ecm* 
federatcd aathoritf of the States, to which the right of 
graotn^ powers eicloavely belongs ; — and, in so doing, the 
Unim itaelf, which thef represent. On the oontranr, a 
State, as a member of the bodjr in which the autborit^r of 
the UoioQ reudes, — in arrestiog an onooastitatiooal act of 
the Gorernmcnt, within its limits, — so far from D]>[««iu^, in 
reality supports the Union, and that in the only cfit.'ctiuil 
mode in which it can be done in sach cases. To divest the 
States of this right, would be, in effect, to give to the 
QovcmmeDt that authority over the Conatilnlion, which 
belongs to them exclusively ; and which can only be pre- 
served to them, by leaving to each State, — as the Coostitu- 
tion has done, — to watch over and defend its reserved powers 
against the encroachmeuts of the Government, — and in per- 
forming which, it acts, at the same time, as a faithrul and 
vigilant i^eittinel over the coufedcrato powers of the States, 
It was doubtless with these \iew8, that the Convention which 
framed the Oinstitution, steadily resisted, m has been ob- 
served, the many attempts which were tnade, under the 
specious but fallacious argument of preserving the [>cace and 
harmony of the Union, to divest the States of this impor- 
tant right. — wtiich is not less essential to the defence of 
their joint confederato powers, than to the preBervation of 
their separate sovereignty, and the protection of their 
citizens. 

With these views, — views on which the Convention acted 
in refusing to divest the States of this right, — ^has this State 
acted, in asserting it on the present occasion ; — and this with 
a fitll undersfauding of all tlio responsibilities attached to 
the j>o(iitiou slie bus iLssutuud, and with a determination as 
fixed as her wnceptiou of her right and duty is clear, to 
miuntain it under every circumstance, and at every hazarxl 
She has weighed all the consequences, and can see, in no 
possible result, greater disasters than those which must 
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certainly follow a Kurrcudcr of the right, and an abandon- 
ment of her duty. 

Having thixs taten, immovably, her stand, there re- 
main, — to Lrinj^ the controversy to a happy termination^ but 
two possible couraea It may be effected, by the Govern- 
ment ceasing to exerciiie the unconstitutiomil power, tKroTigh 
which, under the name of duties, it has assumed the control 
over the labor and wealth of the ctjuntry, and substituting, 
for the present high mtes, an aven^ ad valorem duty, — or 
some other system of revenue equally just and fair ; — or by 
obtaining a positive prant of the power, in the manner pre- 
Bcribed by the CVmscitution. 

But, when we conRidor the great Interesls at stake, and 
the number and magnitude of the questions involved in the 
issue, directly ami indirectly ; and the necessity of a foU 
understanding on all the points, in order to a. satisfactory* 
and permanent adjustment of the controversy ; we hold it 
diflScult, if not impracticable, to bring It to a final and satis- 
foctuiy clofic, short of convening again, the body, to whoso 
authority and wisdom we ore indebted for the Constitution : 
and under this conviction we have made it the duty of the 
Legislature of the State to apply, in the manner prescribed 
by the Constitution, for a general convention of the States, 
OS the most certain, prompt, and efiectual, If not the only 
practicable mode of terminating the conflict, and restoring 
liarraonyand conBclenceto the countnr*. If the other States 
of the Union be actuntod by the wime feelings which go\*em 
us ; — if their desire to mainfaiu tho C''natitution, — to pre- 
serve the Union, — and to transmit to jKeterity the blutwingi 
of liberty, — be as strong as ours (and we doubt not that it 
is), tlus most august of all asoomblics, — proiidcd by the 
Constitution to meet this and similar emergencies, — as a 
great mond sultsiitute for revolution and force, — may ha 
convened in a few months ; when the present, and every 
other const it utionid question, endangoring the peace and 
harmony of the Union, — may bo satisfactorily adjusted. 
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If tKere bo any concei^'nble occasiou that can justify tbc 
call of a Conventiou of the States, wc hold the present to bo 
tliat Dcca«tuii ; and siu-cly the framcre of the Cunstittition, 
iu providing a nuxic for calling one, contemplated that great 
emergeneietj would arise in the couree of events, in whioh it 
ought to be convened. They were not ao vain as to Btip[>4>ae 
that their work was ho perfect, as to be too clear to nduiit 
of diversity of opinion, — or too strong for pafi«i<iu or interest 
to derange. They accordingly, in their wiHduiu, provided a 
double rcmetJy to meet the contingencies, which, if not pr(>- 
vided for, might endanger our political system ; — one, to 
meet ordinary and loes preseing occurreDcea, — by vesting in 
two thirds of Congress the power to propotwj amuudmenta to 
the CoDslitution, to he ratifieil by thrco fourths of tbe 
Statei ; — the other, for those of a mure ui^-ut charactor, 
when some deep derangement of the system, — or some greut 
and dangerous cunQict uf iuterests or opinion, might thix?atun, 
with a catastK>phe, the institutions of the country. That 
stich a remedy Is provided, is proof of the profnund wisdom 
of the great men who formed our Constitution ; nud entitles 
them to the lasting gratitude of the country. BiU it will 
be in vaiu that their wisdom devised a remedy so ailminihle, 
— a substitute so infiaitely superior to the old and irrational 
mode of terniinatirig such oontrovcraies as are of too high a 
nature to b<i adjusted by the force of reason, or through the 
ordinary tribunals, — if their descendants bo so blind as not 
to perceive its efficacy, — or so intently bent on schemes of 
ambition ami avarice, as to prefer to this constitutional, 
peaceful, and wife remedy, the wanton, hazarduus, and, we 
may add, immoral arbitrament of force. Wo hold that our 
counti-y has ariivcd at the vcrj' poiut of dilEculty and danger, 
contemplated by the framers uf the Cousiitutiou, in provid- 
ing for a General Convention of the States of the Union ; 
and that, of course, the question now remaining to he tested, 
is, — whether there bo suflicient moral elevatiuu, patiiotisnij 
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anil intelligence in the country, to udjust, through the inteiv 
[position of thifi highest uf tribunulsj wha»e right uoue can 
questinn, the conflicis which now thn-iiteu tlie very existence 
of our iiistiiutiuus, aud liburty itself, — und wliich, as ex- 
]>erieacc hns proved, there is no other body beloDging to the 
system, having siifiicicnt weight of aulhurity to terminate. 

Sueh^ at kast, is our conviction ; and we have acted 
accordingly. It now rests with the other States to deter- 
mine whether a General Convention shall be callikl or not ; — 
and on that determination Imngs, we solemnly believe, tho 
future fate of the country. It it should be in favor of a call, 
we may, with almost perfect certainty, entertain the prospect 
of a speedy and happy tennination of nil our difHcultics, — 
followed by peace, pit«perity, and lengthened political exist- 
ence : hut if not, we shall, by rejecting the remedy provided 
by the wisdom of our ancestors, prove that we deserve the 
fate, which, in that event, will, in all proboblUty, await the 
conn try. 



LETTER TO THE HON. WILLIAM SMITH, 
On the subject of the Rhode Island Controversy. 

FoKi UiLL, My id,HiX 

Dear Sib : — It is necessar}-, before replying to the bcto- 
ral questions on which you ask my views, and the reasons 
and principles on which I rest them, that I should make a 
remark explanatory of what I understand to he your desire. 

Your questions are all cuuched iu genenil terms, without 
reference tu any particular cose, except tlie sixth and last, 
which refers to that of Hhode Island. I uuderstaud them 
all, however, to grow out of it, and to have relation to this 

VOL. rt— u 
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case j aad tliut, (lie mure fully my answora meet and covet 
it, the more fully will your object, in propounding the qtie»- 
tions^ be icet. 

With this underfttaitding, I ehall proceed to reply tc 
your inquiries, — taking ihetu ia the order in which ibey 
stand ID your letter. 

Y<nir first question is : — " When the Fedenil Union 
was formed by the adoption of our present ConstitutiooT 
did, or did not, each member thereof possess such a republican 
form of guvernmeut as satisfied the Constitution, and which, 
it is declared, the United States shall guarantee to everj 
State of the Union ? " 

I answer, yes, — moet certftinly it did ; and that, to sup- 
pose the contrary, — that any State was admitted into the 
Union, whose goceniment, at the time, was not republican, 
within its nteauing, would he absurd in the extreme. The 
Constitution provides, in exjtress terms,* that — " The Uuited 
States bball guunmtee to every State in the Union, a republi- 
Oftn form of guvemnient ; and sliall protect each of them 
against invasion ; and, on application of the Legislature, or 
of the Executive (when the Legislature cannot be convened), 
nguinst domestic viok'uc«." To supjiose, under the first of 
these provihiunsj that any State, whose government was not 
republican, within the meaning of the guarantee, would 
ratify the Constitution and enter into the Union, and that 
the other States would accept the ratiHcation and admit her, 
18 too absurd for belief It would be to suppose, that the 
State, so ratifying, 6ti|rtilatcd, for the suppression of the very 
government under which it entered the Union, and that 
the Government of the State called the Convention for rati- 
fying the Constitution, with the design that it should be 
suppressed ; or thut she was iguoruut of what she was doing 
It would al»u be to suppose, tlmt the other States, in accept- 

• OodmL of the D. S. Aru 4, 8eo. 4. 
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iag the ratification, and mlniitting hor into the Union, pci^ 
niitted that to be done, which waa directly opjKiaed to the 
pnamntee; and whioh, under the duty it ini|iosed oq them, 
they would be bound to suppress ; or that they, too, were 
iyuorant of wliat they were doing. Absurdity could not go 
further. 

Oa this ground 1 rest my answer to your first question. 
Others might be added ; but this is deemed sufficiently 
strong of itself 

Your second question xs in the f illowing words : " When 
a State has been admitted into the Uniun, and shall call on 
the Federal Executive for protection, in the manner, and for 
the purpose prescribed in the section quoted, can he pauw 
to inquire and judge whether such State has, or has not a 
republican fimn of government ; and according to his opin- 
ion thereon, grant or withhold the aid deraandetl ?" 

Your question, as I understand it, jiresupposes a case of 
domestic violence, within the meaning uf the Constitution; 
and also that the Htato has made application, in the form it 
prescribes, fur protection ; and that your object is, to know 
if, in my opinion, the Federal Government has a ri^ht to 
determine whether the Grovernment of the State is repub- 
lican or not ; and if it be not, whether the fact would take 
the case out of the guarantee, and make it the duty of 
the Federal Gt)veniment to withhold the protection ? With 
this understanding, I shall proceed to reply to it. 

I answer, yes ; but to explain the reasons and principles 
on which my answer rests, and the restrictions to which tho 
high and delicate right involved is subject, it will be indis- 
])ensulile to enter fully into the nature and object of the sec- 
tion quoteil ; — aud which, for brevity, I shall call tlie yuar- 
arUee section, — with the duties it imposes, and the rights 
it confers on tho Federal Govornmcnt. There is not ano- 
ther !D the whole instrument more important ; or, on tho 
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right understanding of which, tho success and dnmtacn 
our political ByBtem more depend. 

The section contains three distinct stipulntions and guar- 
antees, — that of a repiiblicAn form of gorernmeut, to every 
State of the Union, — that of protection to each against id- 
vasion, — and that against domestic violence, on the applica- 
tion of the Legislature, or the Excoutirc, when the Legisla- 
ture ctiuuot be convened. The Stales themselves are the 
parties, — that is, the people of the several States, — as farm- 
ing distinct, florereign communities, — and organized under 
their resjiecliTe govemmeuts. Such is clearly the meaning of 
the words in tho section ; and it is in this sense I shall use 
the words. Stales, and 2'eo}^€, in this comraunicatioD, un- 
lesB otherwise explained. The language of the section is, — 
"The United States shall guarantee;" followed by tli« 
three stipulations, or guarantees. 

In order to ahcertain the intention of the parties, in en- 
tering Into them, we must turn to the preamble of the Cou- 
stitution, which declares tho objects for which it wa« or- 
dained and bfltablished. Among them we shall find three 
sjtecified ; — *' to insure domestic tmnquillity, — pruvide for the 
common dt-fence, — and to secure tho blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity " — which have direct reference to 
the three guarantees ; and to which they clearly stand as 
means to an end. 

The framers of the Constitution were deeply versed in 
the history of free and confederated States ; and knew well 
tho dangers to which they are exposed from external and in- 
ternal causes ; and devised ample guards against them, — 
among which these three guarantees are not the least e6S- 
2ioni. In order to form a true conception of the mode in 
which they were intended to act, and to place a correct con- 
struction on the guarantees, it will be necessary to inquire, 
what are the quarters from wliich the i>eace, safety, and 
liberty of the Hiatus uiiiy be endangered, and against which 
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the guarantees are inteoded to protect them. They may 
be, iQ the first place, from force or violence from within ; 
agfiinst which, the guarantee of protection against domestic 
violence is clearly intended. They may be, ia the second 
place, fnnn hnstilo attnckg from without ; and against which, 
the gimrantee of protection against invasion is as clearly 
intended. And finally, they may he from the ambition and 
usm'iMitiou of their guveruments, or rather rulers j against 
vhich, the guarantee of a republican form of govommeat 
is intended, as I hold and shall hereafter show, as a protec- 
tion. 

Such being the quarters, from which the peace, safety, 
and liberty of the Stales may be endaugored or destroyed, 
and agniufit which the guarantees were intended to sccxrc 
them, that construction of the guarantee section, which 
shall most fully meet, and most efiectuully gUiird against the 
dangers from these various quarters, and which may not be 
inconsistent with a fair iDter]>retalion of the language of the 
section, may justly be assumed to be the true one. Guided by 
this rule, I shall now stnte what I believe to be its true 
construction ; beginning with the guarantee to protect each 
State against domestic violence. 

I huld, that its object is, to protect the Qovn-nvtcnta of 
the States, by pUcing thai of each under the protection of 
the united power of nil the States, against such domestic 
violence or force, as might endanger or destroy it from wilhin. 
It is clearly one of the means, by which the peace, safety, 
and lilierty of the State itself may be endangered or de- 
stroyed ; and hence it clearly falls within the class of ob- 
jects, to which the guarantees stand, as means to an end, — 
as has been stated. If to this be added, that it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to conceive how force or violence, from 
within, could be brought to bear against the State, except 
by being directed against its Qovertiment, it would seem 
conclusive that its protection is the immediate object of this 
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guarantee. Any other wuiilil be \-ioleuce offered hy indm- 
duals against individuals ; and wuuld ThU within the JurieJic 
tiun of the local authorities and Courts. 

But if any doubt Hhuuld atiU remain, that the protec- 
tion of the Government of t!ie State is the object, the word- 
ing of the guarantee would suffice to remove it. It ex- 
jireasly provides, that the protection shall be on the applica- 
tion of the Legislature of the State, or its Executive, if its 
Legislature cannot be convened ; and thus vests in the 
Oovemment of the Slate, and not the Federal &ovemmeDt, 
the right to ticterruine whetlit-r there has been a case of do- 
mestic violence or not ; aud aUo of the necessity and pro- 
priety of applying for protection. It is only on such appli- 
cation that the Federal Government has any right whatever 
to interfere. This pn^vision, of itself, would strongly indi- 
cate that the Qovernment was the object of protection : but 
as strong as the indication is, of itself, it will be greatly 
|trcui;thoned by adverting to the reasons for inserting it, de- 
iced from the character of our system of government. 

In our complex system, the objects for which govcm- 
mcuta arc instituted, are divided between the Federal and 
Slate Goveinraeats. The former is the common government 
of all the Stales ; and to it is specifically delegated the 
powers neoeeaaty to carry into effect all the objects in which 
they have a common interest. The latter are the separate 
and peculiar governments of each ; and to them and the 
people, all the other powers are reserved. Among them are 
embraced those that refer to the internal peace and safety of 
each State ; to the governments of which, it exclusively 
belongs to detennine what may endanger or destroy them ; 
and the measures proper to be adopted to protect them. It 
is in strict accordance with this difltrihution, that protection, 
in case of domestic violence, nhould be on application of the 
Qovernment of the State against which It is directed. 
What adds to the force of the reasoning is, llrnt the pro- 
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vision 18 omitted in the other two giinranteeB, whua thu 
cause of inwrting it doo8 U(tt exist. That it does not in 
the caw of invasion, is clear ; as all that appertains to the 
lon'igu or exterior rvlutions of the States, belongs, iu the dis- 
tribution, to the Federal Government ; and ia accordingly 
embraced among the delegated rights. Hence, it is made 
its duty, to act, in that case, witbuut waiting the application 
of the Government of the State invaded. Tbc reason of its 
omission, in the cose of the guarantee of a republican 
form of government — though lees obvious, is ntt less 
strong, as I stiall show wlieii I come to consider it. 

Such are my reasons for believing, that the immediate 
object of tliis guarantee, is the protection of the Oovtm- 
ment of the Stale, against force or violence from within, 
directed against it with a view to its subversion. 

The next gnarantee is, protection to each State against 
invasion. Its object is so clear, and it is so slightly con- 
nected with the objects of your inquiry, that I shall pass it 
over, without adding to the remarks I have made, inciden- 
tally, in reference to it, in considering the preceding guar* 
antee; 

I come now to the last, in the order in which I am con- 
sidering them ; but the first as ihcy stand in the section ; and 
the one immediately involved in the question under consi- 
deration, — I mean the guarantee of u republican form of 
government to every State in the Union. 

I hold that, according to its true construction, its object 
is the reverse of that of protection against domestic violence : 
and that, instead of being intended to protect the Govern- 
ments of the Slates, it is intended to protect each Stat* (I 
use the term as explained) against its Government ; or, more 
strictly, against the ambition or UHurjMitiuu of its rulers. 
That tbc objects of the Constitution, to which the guarao- 
iees refer, — and lilierty more esiiectally, — may bo endangered 
ir deetruyed by rulers, will not be denied. But, if admitted} 
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it follows as & conaequeooe, that it must be embrawd in tb» 
guamutees, if not inconsistent with the Unguage of the 
section. But if embraced, it must be in th« piarantee nn- 
dcr conuderatiou, as it is not iu the other two. If it be 
added tlial, wUbuut this couBtructiun, the guarantees would 
utterly fiiil to protect the Stales against the attempts of am- 
bition and usurjiation on the part of rulers, to cliauge the 
forms of their ^vemmcuts, and to destroy their liberty, — 
(the danger, above all others, to which fiff*e and popular 
governments are most exposed), it would seem .o follow ir- 
resistibly, under the rule I have laid down, that the construe 
ticm which I have placed on the proviuoa, as to the object 
of the guarantee, is the true one. But if doubts should 
still remain, the fact, that it fully explains why the provioioQ 
which requires the application of the State, in case of the 
^arantee against domestic violence, is omitted, would place 
it beyond controversy ; for it would he a perfect absnrdilj to 
require, tliat the party, against which the guarantee is in- 
tended to protect, should make application to be protected 
against itself. 

There remains, indeed, one other quarter, from which the 
liberties of the States (one of the leading objects of the 
guarantees) can be destroyed : I mean the people themselves, 
constituting the seveml States, and acting in their political 
obaractcr, as citizens, and accuriliug to const)tutii>iml and }figa\ 
fonna They ma) , acting in this character, if they choose, 
Kubvert the republican form of govern ment, under which they 
entered the Uuion, and establish one of another foim ; and, 
thereby, abandon theirhborty. I say, abandon it,^for, accord- 
ing to the exalted conception of our ancestors, nothing waa 
worthy of the name of liberty, but that which was enjoyed 
uuder free popular governments. Agaiust tliis danger, there 
it, and can be no guamntee. The reason requires but Utile 
explanation. The Stales themselves are parlies to the guar< 
antes ; and it would l>e absurd to snp]K«e that they under- 
took to enter into a gunmntcc against themselves. 
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Bceides, liberty, from iU nature, cannot bo forced on a 
peoplo. It must be Toluntarily cmbracod. If the peoplo 
do not choose to embrace it, or continue it, after they have, 
it cannot be forced on them. The very act of doing bo, 
\^'ould destroy it ; and divest the State of its independenca 
and sovereignty, and sink it into a dependent province. 
But, if it had b«en possible for it to be otherwise, even in 
that case, there would have been no guarantee against it. 
To provide one, would have been regarded aa a aupcrflnoua 
precaution ; for it was not in the heart of our free and brave 
anoestore, to wmceive that any State of the Union would 
voluntarily nl>andun its liberty, by subBtitutlng for its repub- 
lican government, one of a different form. Had such a pro- 
poeitioQ becu mode, it would have been regarvled as an insult. 

Such is the construction I put on the immediate objects 
of the three guarantees ; with my reasons for it. Ab strong 
as they are, when the guarantees are considered separately, 
tliey arc still more bo, when viewed in connection as a whole. 
Thus viewed, according to my construction, they fully meet, 
and efiTLHrtually guanl against (as far as in the nature of things 
pan bo duim) ever)' danger, by whiuh the jwace, safety, and 
liberty of the States may be jeopardiised or destroyed. 

If lawless force, or violence of individuals, under what- 
ever pretext, should bo turned against the Government of 
the State, or its authority, from within, with the view of 
subverting them, the guarantee, to protect each from do* 
mestio violence, meets the case ; if the attack should bo 
firom withoviy that against invasion meets it ; and, finally, 
if the rulers should attempt to usurp power, and subvert the 
republican form of government, under which the State woe 
admitted into the Union, the guarantee of a republican form of 
government to every State of the Union meets it. ThuR, every 
door, through which danger may enter, that can in the nature 
of things be closed, would be closed, if the Federal Govern- 
ment should faitljfully enfurce the guarantees. Under uoother 
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construction, would it lie the case ; wliich is proof conclitsi%'«, 
that the conotruction which I place U[)on tbo scctioD, is tbe 
one intended by the fnimcre of the Constitution. 

Having now explainctl niy views of the nature and char- 
acter of the guarantee section, it will not be difficult to »»• 
sir^n niT reasons for the answer I hnve ^ven to the qui'stion 
under coDRlderation. Tn determiuing what it« duties arc, 
under the section, the Fe<leral Govemmcut mual look to the 
whole f and take care that, in enforcing one of the guar- 
antees, it does not violate its duties under anothT. It has 
been shown that the objects of the guarantee against do- 
mestic violence is, the protection of the Ootfemmmt of the 
State ; but when the GrovemnieDt of a State ceases to be 
republican, it l«>8cs its ripht to protection. This, it baa 
been shown, may take place, by the usurpation of rulers, 
or by the voluntary act of the people. It is clear that, 
in either raac;, the Government of the States should with- 
hold it ; and of course it must have the right, in cvtrry 
cose, to determine whether the application of a State 
far prutection, be one of such coses or not. In the case of 
the usurpation of its rulers, it would be the duty of the Grov- 
ernmcnt, not only to withhold protection, but to unite its 
power with the peojilc of the State, to suppress the usurpa- 
tion. What would be its duty, in addition to withholding 
protection, in the other, I shall ex]>hun in the proper placej 
when I come to consider what woidd be the effect of a vol- 
untary change of government, on the pnrt of the people, 
from a republican to any other, on the relation of the State 
with the rest of the Union. But, while I admit the right, 
I also admit, that it is a high and delicate one ; the highe«t 
and most delicate of any conferretl on the Federal Govern- 
ment : and, 1 wuuld add, the most dangerous, if I did not 
regard it subject to such rcetrictious, as left but little di»- 
cretton in its exercise. What they are, I shall next proceed 
to consider. 
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The first, whicH I consider the foundation of all othera, 
w to be found in my answer to your first question, — that the 
Federal Goverarncnt, in dctemiininf^ whclhcr the QoTeru- 
mentof a State be, or be not rcjiublican, within the mean- 
ing of the Constitution, has no right whatever, in any cAse, 
to look beyond its admission into the Union. From this 
f\indaniental restriction, arotlier, deduced from it, necessarily 
fullowB, of no little imjwrtance, — that no change made iu 
its Government, after its adiuisi^ion, can make it other than 
republican, which docs not esBeutirtlly alter its form, or make 
it different in some essential particular, from those of the 
other States, at the time of their adoption. In other words, 
♦he forms of the Governments of the several States, compos- 
ing the Union, as they stoiNl at the time of their admission, 
are the proper standard^ by whicli to detenuine whether any 
after change, in any of them, mukcs its form of government 
other than republican. 

But I take higher ground in reference to subsequent 
chongei ; and lay it down as a rule, that none such can 
fairly present the question, if the Federal Government should 
faithfully perform its duties under the guarantees, — except 
inch as may be made voluntarily by the people of the State, 
consistently with constitutional and legal provisions; and 
that, I have shown, would not be a case within the guar- 
antees. Bo long as it performs faithfully its duties, it is 
roanifeet, &om what has been stated, that no change in the 
form of Government of a State, can be made by force or 
violence from without or within, — from invasion, or from do- 
mestic violence ; unless it be such, as the united resistance 
of the Federal Government and that of the State, cannot 
overcome ; and which, of course, would admit of no qucstioD 
under the guarantees. 

The only remaining change that could be made, except 
by the voluntarj* act of the people, as stated, is that by the 
Uflurpation of the rulers of the State, for the time being; — 
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and this the boUoC-box would pot down, — nnleM User dwoK 
fttMirt to force ; wheo it vooU beoome, ud Dot befin^ tk 
dnij of tbe Fedenl Govemmeat to eaSane tke gmnalee, 
and Mpprctt tbe onrpAtioo. Bat this voold be a cmb 
which would fpeok for itself, and admit of little dovbt b 
determiotn;^ ; aod would rarely, if eier, occur. — if the Fed- 
eral GoveratDent should do it« dutr, under tbe fonnidaUe 
difficulties which the gnaiantcea oppoae to sodi oaaaa. 

The remiuoiog mode, in which m chaapi of tbe fiarm of 
goreramcDC of a State may be made, frcxn the p&poblican to 
Rome oilier, i«, by tlie voluutary act uf tbe people at tbe 
State tbeuuelres, acting in thdr political chancier, and eoft- 
ttatontly with cuDstitutioDitl and legal pravinaiM ; tnoA tlii% 
ai I have eliown, would not come within tbe gvaaaateM, 
But, aa it is intioiately connected with the subject of yoor 
qnestions, I deem it pro^Kr to stato wlint would be the efliect 
of such an uct, and the relation in which it would place the 
State, in reference to tbe others 

It wcmU, in ray opinion, be a clear case of eeccsaoa* — 
as clear as it wnuU be fur the State to do an act iocooaiBft- 
ent with a t'uudumcntol principle of the Union ; and to ee- 
sume a chanicter not compatible with her remaining ia it. 
8he would, in fact, Iw a fiireign State ; and would stand in 
the same relation to the others, as one' foreign State does to 
another ; and, of courw, would have no right to claim any 
protection under tbo guarantees ; or, if she did, the Federal 
Government would be under no obligation to grant it. There 
might, indeed, on such application, be a question, — whether, 
in fact, tbo change was such, as to make the Government 
of the State other than republican,— which would hare to 
be decided under tbe restrictions I have stated. But, If 
doubt should still remain, the decision should be in favor of 
the State, when the consequence of deciding against ber would 
be, to witbhuld protection, aud place her out of the Union. 

With these restiictions, this tiigh and delicate power 
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voulcl be safe in the baads of the Federal QovernnieDt ; but 
without them, none could be more dtiDgcroiis. Give to tho 
Federal (lovcrninent the right to ostubliwh its own abstract 
stAudnrd of what constitutes a republican form of govern- 
ment, and to bring the Governments of the Stalee, without 
nrstriotion on it« discretion, to the test of this Ntaiidanl, in 
order to detcniiiuo whether they Ije of a republicnti form or 
not, and it would be raado the absolute master of the 
States. A standard more uncertaiu, or a greater or more 
dangerous power, could not be conceived. The Ooverninynts 
of one half of tho States of the Union would not stand the 
test, which would be adopted by a large portion of the other 
half; and not one, that which many would adopt. The 
consequence would bo, that, insteAd of tranquillity, safety, and 
liberty, — anarchy, inBecurily, and desjiotiam would univor- 
Bally prevail ; and the object of the guanuitees be utterly 
defeated. Nuthiug but the most rigid adherence, in all 
cases, to tho restrictions laid down, can avert it. To relax 
in any, even the Btrongcst, would open wide the door of un- 
limited discretion, and leave the Federal Government, witli- 
out restriction, to fii on such a standard, as the caprice, ambi- 
tion, party influence, or party calculations of those who, for tlie 
time Iteing, might hold the reins of power, might dictate. 

With this answer to your second question, T shall now 
proceed to reply to your third. It is in the ft)]]owing words ; 
— '* After a State has been admitted into the Union, has 
the numerical raajtirily of tho people of such State the 
right to alter or abolish the ConHtitution, reganlless of the 
mode prescribed for its amendment, — if any ; and wliere 
there is none, of the refusal or assenl of such State ? " 

I answer — no ; neither after, nor before admission. If 
the right exist at all, it must be either a natural or acquired 
rif^ht. It cannot be the former ; because all such rights be- 
long to man in wlmt is called the state of nature, — that is, 
in tho state which is sup[>osed to precede the existence of 
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gnvernmeat, — or, what is called^ the political state. Althougl) 
tbo human mco cannot exist without society, nor society 
H'Lthout government, yet, in the onlcr of things, man uuKt 
have existed before society, and society before goveruineDt. 
And hence it has not bcennnusual for elementary writers on 
morals and politics, in treating of the rights and duties of 
man, to regjird htm iu each uf these states. In hiti naturtil 
state, he is coniiidcred simply as an individual, with no su- 
{)erior ; and his rights and duties ore deduced from thoM 
faculties and eudowments, physical, intellectual, and moral, 
— which are comuiou to the mcc. lU^nled iu this state, 
all are equal in rights. Id it, each individual is tho solo 
master of his own actions ; and there are neither majorities 
nor minorities, — nor the rights of majorities and minorities. 
In the other, or political state, he ceases to be regaixled in 
this isolated and independent character, and is xiewed as a 
member of a body politic, or a State ; — that is, a sotnety 
organized under a government, which represents its sovereign 
will, and through which it acts. It is in this state, and this 
only, that majorities and minorities are known, or have, as 
such, any rights. W]iatever rights they poasess, are political 
rights, — tho whole class of which are acquired, — and are 
called couvcntiomd ; that is, rights derived from agreement 
or ooupact, expressed or implied. How absurd, then, is it, 
to sappose the right of a nmji>rity to alter or abolish the 
Constitution is a natural right, — a right belonging to moo 
regarded as existing in a state of nature, — when, in that 
state, majorities and minorities are unknown. 

If, then, the right of the majority exist at all, it must be 
OS a conventional right ; and fortunately for the dccisioQ 
of the question, if it really exi»4ta in that character in onr 
&}*6tem, there will be no ditliculty in finding it. Tlie provi- 
dent foresight of our ancestors has not left to conjecture or 
implication, in whom the right to abolish constitutions, or 
furma of govenuneut^ resides ; or how, tor the moat part, it 
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is to be exerciwd. In ever)' case (includiug the Federal 
Constitution) except New Jersey and Virginiji, — and recently 
Rhode Island, — the authority by wliich it is to be exercised, 
and in what timiiner, Is designated In the constitutions thera- 
■elvos. In all, if my memory be correct, the agency of the 
Government, in some form, b required, to niter or amend the 
Constitution, In a few, It may be dnne by the State Trfj^sla- 
cnres, according to the forms prescribed, without tlie express 
sanction of the people ; but in all such caaes, more than a 
mere nuniericid majority of the members is required. The 
most common form is, through a Convention of the people of 
the State, — to be culled by the Legislature thereof ; and in the 
far greater number, two tliinls of the Ijegislature are neoe»- 
sary to call a Convcnliou ; — aud, lu nil, the riglit of voting 
for the members of the Convention, or on the ratification of 
the Constitution, when submitted to the j)eopIe, is restricted 
to those having the right of sulTmge under the existing Con- 
Btitntionfl. In one Sttitc, the votes of two thirds of the quali- 
fied voters are necessary to make the change. These various 
provisions clearly indicate the sense of the people of the 
United States, that the right of altering or ctiaugtng cod- 
Btitutions is a conventional right, belonging to the body poli- 
tic, and subject to bo regulated by it. In not a single 
instance, is the principle recognized, that a mere numerioul 
majority of thu jKiuple of a State, or any other numl)er, 
liave the right to convene, of themselves, without the sanc- 
tion of legal nnthority, — and to alter or abolish the Con- 
stitution of the State. 

Xow, as the right, if it exists at a]l, mui^t exist as a con 
ventional right, — that is, a right fuuuduil on express agree- 
ment or compact, or, in the absence of such au one, iuiplieil, 
it follows, from tlie statement, that it does not exist by ex- 
pTe«B Agreement or compact, in any of the cases, where 
provision is made for amending the Coostitution : nor can it 
exist by implication, in any State, unless in (ho only two 
where Constitutions make no provisions on the subject. 
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That the right does not eirist by implicntion in these 
States (New Jersey and Virginia), I hold to be oquaJly 
certnin. The fact, that their Conatitutions do not provide 
for their amendment, cannot, by any force of rwiaon, imply 
tho right of the majority, to alter ur alK>li)«h their Constitu- 
tions, without the consent of tht-ir respective Govemuienta. 
Government, aa baa been stated, is tho repre-scutative of h 
State, in it^ sovereign cliaractcr, and the organ through 
which it act£. As such, It is vcst<^ with all [H)wer» aecoa- 
sary to the perfonnaucc of its hi^di functions, and which are 
not prohibited ur fxprvtuily mthlitdd hy its Cunstituiion, and 
among them, the most in))>artant of all, that of sclf-preaer- 
vatioo. ]n our complex |»olitical syHtein, the powers bcloug- 
iDg to Government, as has been stated, aro divided, — a por- 
tion being delegated to the Federal OovcrDmoDt, as the 
common representative of all the States in their united 
character ; — and the residue expressly reserved, to be exer- 
cised by the Slates, in their separate and individual character. 
Of this portion, the State Governments ai-e the representatives 
and organs ; and as such, are invested with all the powers 
not delegated, which properly appertain to Government, and 
which arc not prohibited by their own, or tho Federal Con- 
stitution. But they do not comprehend the power to makei 
alter or aVilinh constitutions, which, according to onr politi- 
cal theory, belongs exclusively to the puvple ; and cannot be 
exercised by Guvemraent, unless specially delegated by the 
Constitution. With these exceptions, the Governments of 
the States possess all others ; and among them, that of pro 
posing amendments to their Constitutions, and calling con- 
ventions of the peoplf, for the purpose of amending, or 
proposing amendments, tn be ratified hy the people. That 
this jHiwer properly appertains to the functiuns of Govern- 
ment, and may he exercised without btiug delegated, will 
not bo contested or denied. It has been uniformly exercised, 
and has never been questioned ; and it is through its authu- 
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rity, vhcnovcr the Coustitulion provides for its amendment, 
that coDTcntions arc called, or ]irojjo«Uiuus submitted fur 
the purpose, are mode. Bnt beinr; a jwwer apperUiininp to 
govcrnmcDt, it belongs to it oxciusively j fur government ia 
not only the representative and organ of a Stale, in its fwve- 
reign chamcter, but its sole and exclusive representative and 
organ ; and it has, accordingly, ever been regarded, at every 
period of history, and under governments of every description, 
among the highest crimes, for unnuthurized individuals to 
undertake to exerc:iHe powers pro])erly btlongiug to it ; — and 
as such, it has been prohibited under the severest penalties. 

If I do not mistake, your Legislature has made the exer- 
cise of the very power in (|ueation,— that of udlrug a Con- 
vention to aiiiuiid the Constitution, without lis authority, a 
high |H.'ual offence. If [ mistake, you can correct mo. But 
whether mistuken or not, surely none will deny, that it is 
within its competency, or that of the Legislature of any 
other State, to make it so. 

But, it may be asked, if it be a |>ower belonging to 
QoTemment, and may be exercised without btiug specially 
delegated, why have the Federal, and all the Slate Consti- 
tutions, — the two mentioned excepted, — made provisions 
for their alteration and amendment ? Why was it not left 
to the disCTetion of Congress, and the Stale Legislatures, to 
call conveutiuns, or propose amendments to the people for 
their ralitieatioQ ? It is not because the power of doing 
either was doubled, but because those who fmmed them, 
while they w-re too wise not to sec that ameudmeuts would 
become necessary, were, at the same time, too deeply im- 
pressed with the danger of frequent changes in the funda- 
mental law of a State, to permit amendments to be mode 
with too much facility. To meet the one, it was necc&sniy 
that they should be left open to amendments ; and to guard 
against the other, that restrictions should bo imposed on the 
amending power ; or, without them, the numerical majority 
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of the lA*g]t*1nture miglii call coDTentionfi, or pro|>08e amend- 
ments ut iilcittiiire, — to be adopted by a like mujurity of tho 
people. The couscqueuce would be, that Constitulioiu might 
be clianged wUli almost tbo same facility as ordinary acta 
of tbc t.<:gihlature. It is to rcstraia this facility, that ia all 
cases, where the Constitution provides for its amoudment, it 
izapofles restrictioas on the power of amending, which would 
rot otherwise exist. To impose such restrictions, was indeed 
the great object which their framers had in view, in prcacrib- 
ing the mode of amending; and it may bo fairly doubted, 
whether without this, it would not have been laft with the 
Government,— as in tlieciise of Virginia and New Jersey, — to 
propose amendments and prescribe the forms fur their adop- 
tion. 

In denj-ing, however, the right of the numerical majority, 
AS such, to alter or abolish the Constitution of a State, re- 
gardless of tho forms prescribed, or, where there are ooae, 
without the consent of the Government, I am far from deny- 
ing tliat the people are the source of all power; aud tlial 
their authority is paramount over all. But when political, 
and not ualural rights arc the subject, the people, as has 
been stated, are regarded as conetituting a body politic, or 
Slate ; and not merely as so many iudtvidwils. It is only 
when 80 reganled, that they possess any polt.icai rights. 
Viewed individually, as the elements of which the body poli- 
tic is formed, they possess none but natural rights. Taken 
in either light, the people may alter or abolish their ConsU- 
tutton ; but with this difference, — that, in the former, they 
can only do it by acting according to the prescribed forms, 
where there are such, — and when there are none, through 
the agency of its representative and organ — the Govern- 
ment of the State ; — while, in the latter, they act individu- 
ally, and on individual responsibility. The one iga pi^litical, 
and the other a natural right ; — or as usually called, in 
■uch cases, the right of revoiution ; — and can be resorted tu, 
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rightfully, only where govcramcnt bos fulled in the great ob- 
jects for which it wn« ordained, — the security and happiness 
of the people ; and then only where no other remedy can be 
applied. In such cases, the individuals who compose the 
comrauuity rightfully resume their natural rights ; which, 
however restricted or mtjdifiwl tlioy may lie, in the poHticftl 
state, are never extiuguiHhed. But as a natural right, it is 
the right of individuals^ and not that of majorities ; although 
it may not bo so safely and prudently exercised ty ono maOj 
or a minority as a majority, it belongs to one as well as thr 
other. 

8uch is my answer to your third inquiry-, — and my rea- 
sons for entertaining the opinions 1 do on the question, in 
the general terms in which it is expressed. But X am of 
the impression that a more specific onswer is required, to 
meet fully your intention in propounding it. Your question, 
as I conceive, presupposes a case of domestic violence, and 
of application, in due form, by the Government of the State, 
for protection ; and that the precise point, on which yon de- 
sire my opinion, is, whether the fact, that the violence was under 
the asRUint'd authority of the numerical majority, to alter 
or abuliNh the Constitution, would take it out of the guaran- 
tee, and make it the duty of the l^^cderal QovcrDment to 
withhold its protection ? And it is, as I understand it, 
with the view uf obtaining an answer to it, in this form, that 
you have limited your question, as to the supposed right of 
ft numerical majority to alter or abolish its Coustitution, to 
the Cftw of a State after its admission into the Union. With 
this understanding of your object, I shall proceed to answer. 

Whether the fact, that the violence was offered under 
the assumed authority of the majority, would take the case 
out of the guunintee, must obviously dejiend on the fact, 
whether it has the right assumed. If it has the right toaltet 
or nbolit^h the Coustitution of the State, and to establish 
another in its phice, the necesMiy oouaequencr would bo, 
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that the one aboliBhed would ceam to 1w, and the one es< 
tablisbcd would actually become rightfully ll>o Cuustitutioo. 
It woiildf also, be a necessary coDBequeiice, after CHtabludiing 
the new, that those who might assume to exercise the func- 
tioDB of government uuder the old and abolished Conatitn- 
tioDf against the new and actual, would he exerciaing it 
without cntistitiitional or legal authority ; and that, if the 
new govemnieut should undei-take to put down the old 
by force or violence, and it abould apply to the Federal QoT' 
emmcnt for protection, it would be its duty to withhold it. 
I go farther. If the old should resort to force or violencA to 
suppress the new, and this should apl'ly to the Federal Govern- 
ment for protection, it would be its duty to grant it, audsup- 
pmes the old. But, on the contmr}-. if the numerical majority 
btut not the right, hU this, uf eourse, would clearly be reversed ; 
and it would bo the duly of the Federal Government to grant 
protection to the old, instead of the new ; and, on its applica- 
tion, to put down thoso who might attempt to subvert it, 
under the authority of the new. They would, in &ct, be a 
mere body of individuals, acting without oonstitational or 
k^ authority ; and with no more right to resort to violence 
against the Government of the State, than any other num- 
ber of individuals, acting without pn^text, against the au- 
thority of either. 

That the numerical majority has not tho right, in either 
of tho cases eupposed in your question, I have, I trust, 
established beyond controversy ; — and if so, it is no less 
nnqnestiouable that, the fact of tlie violence being offered 
tinder its authority, cannot possibly take the case out of the 
guarantee, and muke it the duty of the Federal Government 
to withhold its protection. Fatal, iodeecd, would be such 
a right. Its admission would bo tho death-blow to repub- 
hcan forms of government, or, what is the same thing, 
oonstitutional democracy. 

Constitutions stand to governments, as laws do to in- 
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diriduals. As the object of lavB is, to regulate and reetrajn 
thu actioDS of iadividuaU, sou to prevent one from opprcBsing 
or dicing violence to another,— «o, in like manner, that of coa- 
atitutiuns 1% to regulate and restrain the actions of gov- 
eminents, — 60 that thoiiu who exercise Us powers, shall not 
oppressor do violence to the rest of the community. With- 
out laws, there woiUd be universal anarchy and violence 
in the community ; and, without constitutions, unlimited 
despotism and oppression. This Is true, be the form of 
government what it may. If the government of one man, 
or that of a few, would abuse ita authority, if not restr^nod; 
— ae is admittedt — there is no reason why that of the many 
would not do the same, if not also restrained. If, in n 
community uf one hundred |»er8ons, forty-nine cannot be 
trusted with unlimited power over fifty-one,— ^on wliat prin- 
ciple can fifty-one bo trusted with anUmtted power over 
ibrty-ninc ? If, unrestrained, the one will abuse its powers, 
why will not the other also ? Can the transfer of a ^ngle 
individual, from the side of the fifty-one to that of the 
forty-nine, have the magic effect of reversing the character 
of the two, and making that unsafe, which before was trust- 
worthy ? 

The truth is, — the Government of the uncontrolled nu- 
merical majority, is but the absoiute and detipattc form of 
popular governments ; — just us that of the uncontrolled will 
of one man, or a few, is of monarchy or aristoomey ; and it 
has, to say the least, it has as strong a teudeucy to oppreft- 
sion, and the abuse of its powers, as either of the others. 
Hence it is, that it wotdd be the death-blow of constitu- 
tional democracy, to admit the right of the numerical ma- 
jority, to alter or abolish constitutions at pleasure, — regard- 
less of the consent of the Government, or the forms pre- 
scribed for their amendment. It would be to admit, that it 
had the right to set aside, at pleasure, that which was intend- 
ed to restrain it,- — and which would make it just no re- 
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straint at all ; and this would be, to attribute to the 6iin> 
pie uutuericul majority, an inherent, absolute, and para* 
mount power, derived, not from agreement, compact or coi 
Btitution, cither expressed or implied, but a higher source. 
It would be, in short, to attribute to it the siime divine right 
to govern, which Sir Bobert Filmer claimed for kings ; and 
against which, Locke and Sydney so guccosefuUy combated. 
Tlie argument, in both canes, is drawn from the same 
source, and leads to tho same consequence. Admit political 
power to be inhereiU, — it matters not whether in a lynastj, 
or in a numerical majority, — and the consequence is inerita- 
ble, — that it is absolute, aud cannot be subject to constitu- 
tional restraints. It is only on the opi>oaitc theoiy, — that 
all political rights are derived from assent or compact, ex- 
pressed or iraplietl, and are conventional, — that govemment, 
be its form what it may, can bo subject to constitutional 
reatmints ; and it is, accordiugly, to this source, that Lockc^ 
Syduoy, aud other writers on the side of liberty, traced 
them. Fortunately for us, their doctrines became the creed 
of our ancestors, and the foundation of our free, popular, 
and glorious system of Governments, in which laws derive 
their authority from constitutions ; and thcse,y>-om the free 
and united assent (/ the whole community, given expreMti^^\ 
or by a cheerful acquiescence. Admit the opposite doc- 
trine, — the inherent and absolute ri^ht of the numerical 
majority, — and all the restrictions which the Federal and 
State Constitutions imjwse on their respective GovemmentB, 
and on the mode presiTibed for their omendment, would be 
idia aud delusive atteuipts to prevent the abuse of power, 
aud to give a stability to our political system, inconsistent 
with the principles on which it would rest, — and would 
prove utterly wortldess in practice. There is, and always 
must be, a majority in, or out of power. If the one has a 
right to alter or abolish the Constitution, the other must 
have an eqnnl right tu do so. If the majority out of power 
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have the right to call, at their pleasure, a caucus or con- 
vention (the name is immuterial), and to alter or abolish the 
existing Constitution or Governmeut, and establiiih others 
which would place them in jKiwer, — Hiirely the majority in 
power have the same right, by the same jiroccss, to alter oi 
abolish all the restrictions which the Coii«(t)tntion may 
place on their jiower, and make themselves absolute. And 
when it is remembered how irksome restraints are, who cao 
doubt, if the risfit lie admitted, but that it would soon bo- 
come the established practice, when the tedious and cum- 
brous forms, which both the Fedeial and State CoDstilutions 
prescribe for their amendment, would he disjiensed with. 
Once comniL'nced, it would BtM)n Hnpt-rscde entirely the pro- 
scribed forms ; and when tliii^ was done, iu a short time, 
the ceremony of calling a caucus or convention of tho 
major party, be it out of, or in power, would be regarded 
as too tedious and troublesome, — and the ordinary elections, 
or some still less certain evidence, would be regarded as 
sufficient to infer the will of the majority, and to supersede 
the Constitution ; when the will of the numerical majority 
would take the place of Constitution and lawn, and become 
the sole and absolute power. 

This fatal pr-.icess would be greatly aecelenited, if the 
right of the numuriual majority to alter or abolish coustitu- 
tions, at }dcn(iurc, should be admitted, by tho very guaran- 
tees, which were intended to secure the blessings of liberty, 
and give stability to our jmpular constitutional system. I 
have already sliuwu that, if the right really exists, it would 
bo tho duty of the I'edeml Government, under the guaran- 
tee to protect tho State against domestic violence, to aid 
always the side of the numerical majority to suppress the 
other. If it should be the majority in pouxr, seeking to 
free itself from the restrictions imjrosed on the Govemmeut 
by the Constitution, it would be its duty to aid it, and to 
put down those who might attempt to resist the change ; 
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or, if it be the majority, oul t^ potceTf seeking to alter ot 
abolish the Conslituliou and GovernmeDt, and substitute 
another, wliich would give them the power, the Federal 
Gi>verumcut would bo eqmilty bound to take its side, and 
put down those who might attempt to uph(->ld the Authority 
of the Constitution and Goverament. The consequence 
would alwa\*B be, to add the power and authority of the 
Federal Government to that of the majority in the State, 
seeking a change of Constitutiou and Government, be it in 
or out of jKpwcr ; and thus, instead of ^ving stability to the 
system, the guarantees would become the means of inoesaant 
changes and revoIiitinnH, and utterly destructive of the ends 
they were inttmded to effect. 

Having now stated the rca^ns and |>rinciple8 on whic'j 
I rest my answer to your third queatiou, I shall proceed to 
reply to your fourth. It is in the following words : — 

'* If one of the States of this Union, through her Gov- 
ernment, should deny the right of a nnmerical majority of 
her people, to alter or aboli&h her Constitution at pleasure, 
and Buch majority should resort to fore© to effect its object, — 
and the pn)pt'r authority, under the Constitution proposed 
to be supprestiod, shouhl call on the Fedeml Government for 
protection, — what would you regard as your duty, if Presi- 
dent of the United States ? " 

My answer, after what I have already stated, 'w a matter 
of course. I would enforce the guarantee, and protect the 
Btatc, to the extent of the authority vested in the President 
of the United States by the Cun'jtitution, and Acta of Oon- 
gresB made in conformity to it ; — provided (which, I pre- 
sume, you assumed to be the fact) tliat the case, in all 
other respects, is within the provisions of the guarantoo. 

Your fifth question is, — "If it should be deemed the 
right of the numerical majority to supersede the eusting fomi 
of the Govornuicnt of a State, at ])]eusure, — and such ma- 
jority should seek to etttaUisb tmother form of govemmeat, 
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other than republican, what would be the remedy, and what 
the duty of the Federal Goveroment ? 

As I do not deem it to be the rij^ht df the numerical 
majority, it will uot be expected that I should answer the 
queation : but I have, in answer to your Becond inquiry, 
stated what wuuld be the effect if the people uf a State, 
acting coustitutiouully and legally, should abolish their pre- 
sent republican form of government, and establish another 
of a dittcreut form, which will show what would bo my opin> 
ion, if I thought the numerical majority had the right. If 
they hud, it would make the numerical majority, in fact, the 
State ; — that is (as explained), the people, — to the excln- 
sion of the rest of the community ; and, of tx)ur8e, would 
give to its act, abulisbiug the rejjubUcau form of the govern- 
ment of a State, and establishing one of auother form, the 
same effect, as if done by the people of the State them- 
selves, acting const it utionally and legally. 

I come now to your sixth and last question, which iB in 
the following words : — 

" As these inquiries have grown out of the Khode Island 
questtou, and that controversy out of the right of suffrage, 
1 ask your opinion on the right of snffTnge involved in the 
controversy." 

As I understand the case, the question nf suffrage in- 
volved was, — whether the freehold eutfrago, which existed 
under their form, of government, should not bo supcrsededi 
and the right Iw extended to the great mass of the com- 
munity ? It was, to exjtress it in general terms, whether 
the right of suffrage should be restricted to freeholders, or 
be placed ou a more liberal and enlarged basis ? 

My opinion is, and ever has been in favor of placing the 
right of suffrage on an extended basis. One of my first 
public acts v,-&Sy to vote, as a member of our State Legisla- 
ture, fur an amendment of the State Constitutiou, to enlarge 
the right, and place it on the very hberal hiisis on which it 
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now stau(l». Tlie practical o^tenitioD of the alteration has 
been good ; and I bare never had cause to repent my vote, 
or to change my early ojiinion. Tlma ihuiktng, my opinion 
and sympathy were on the side of, what has been called^ the 
t^uifrage Party, in Rhode Island, as far as the eolurgfrnent 
of the right was involved. The same remark is applicable 
to the other question involved in ihe controversy, — whether 
the old form of g«>verumtint, under the Charter, xhould not 
be changed to one more analogous to tliat of the other Slates. 
But I regarded both as strictly domestic questions ; and, aftJ 
such, bcli>nging to the State. Thus n-giinlc<l, I hold that, 
eo long as the controversy was confined to diitcusslun and 
agitation, the Federal Government could take no cognisaDi 
of it ; nor even, on a resort to force, until the Govemmcat 
of the State applied, in due form, for pmtcction : and then, 
only, to detennine whether the caae came within the 
antee ; and if so, to fulfil its duties. It had, even then, do 
right to take cognisiince of the original cause of the contro* 
Tewy, or to Iw influenced by its opinion, in reference to it ; 
^anless, indeed, it should incidentally become necessary in 
determining whether the case came within the guarantee or 
not, — which could scarcely be possible. Under this impres- 
Bion, I could not permit my individual opinion and sympathy, 
in reference to the original subjects of the controversy, to con- 
trol or influence lue, in deciding in my official character, on 
what would be llie duty of the Federal Govenimcut, in a 
cose involving so many, and such high and solemn constitu- 
tional questions, when viewed in, what may be called, the 
Fe<lural aspect of the subject, — in contradistinction to iu 
domestic. 

Having, now^ answered your several questions, I deem it 
due, both to myself and the occasion, to state, iu conclusion, 
what, according to Iho opioion I entertain, would be the 
vfi'ectfi of these guarantees, on the supposition that the Fed- 
eral Government shall faithfully discharge the duties they 
impose. 
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The great and leading effect would be, to put an end to 
all cbaogeit in the fonn of government, and Constitutions 
of the Slates, originating in force or revolution ; unless, in- 
deed, they should be effecte<I, against the united resistance 
of the State and the Federal Government. It wcmld give 
to the Government and Constitution of each, the stability of 
the whole ; so that no one could b« Hubverted without sub- 
verting, at the sarao time, the whole system : and this, I 
believe to have been the intention of tlie framers of the 
Federal ConstiluiioD in inserting the guarantee-section. 
They were experienced and wise men, and did tlietr work 
effectually. They had carried the country successfully 
through, by their wisdom and patriotism, the most reniarb- 
able [Krlitical revolution on the records of history, and firmly 
eatablished the Constitutions and Governments of the States, 
composing the Union, on the great principles of popular 
liberty, in which it originated. Nothing was left nndone to 
perfect their great and glorious task, but to reconstruct, oo 
more correct and solid principles, the common Constitutioc 
and Government of nil the States, and bind them into ont 
comi>act and dunible structure. This was their crowning 
work ; and how well it wan performed, the Federal Consti- 
tution and Government will stand, more durable than brass, 
an everlasting monument of their wisdom and patriotism. 

But very imi>erfcct, indeed, would their tawk have been 
left, if they had not adopted effectual means to guard all 
the parts ugaiuHt the lawless shucks of violence and revolu- 
tion. They were too deeply read in tlio history of free and 
confederated States, not to know the necessity of taking 
effectual guards against them ; and for this purpose, in- 
serted in the Constitution the guarantee-section, which will 
efibctually and for over guard gainst thoao dangerous enemies 
of popular and constitutional governments, if the Federal 
Government shall faithfully do its duty. They would, in 
such case, cflectually close the doors, ou every side, against 
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their CDtmnco, — whether attempted by iavosiMD frum with- 
out, — domestic viok'uce from tpithin, — or through the lawleM 
auibittoii anil ui)Ur[MLtion of ruIerH. 

But while the framere of the Federal Coustilutton tiiua 
carefully protected the system against changes by the rude 
naod of violence and revolution, they were too experieoc^ed 
and wise to undertake to close the door against all change«. 
They well knew, that all the works of man, wliatever may 
be their skill, are iiu|H;rfoct of themselves, and liable to do- 
cay ; and that, in onler to perfect and perpetuate what they 
had done, it was necessary to ])roviile a remedy to conrtjct it« 
Imperfections, and repair the injuries of time, by making 
such changes as the one or the oiher might require. Tbey 
also knew that, if surh changes were not permitted, violence 
and revolutiun would, iu time, burst u]ien the doont whiih 
they had so carefully closed against them, and tear down the 
whulc system, in their blind and nnskilful attempts to re- 
pair it. Xor were they ignorant that, in providing fiv 
amendments, it would be necessary, in order to give sufficient 
stability to the system, to gitanl tigiiiust hasty and thoughtless 
innovations ; but, at the same time, to avoid such restrictions 
as would not leave sufficient facility for making the requisite 
changes. And this, too, is executed with the same wisdom 
and skill, which characterized every other part of their work, 
in the various provisions contained in the Federal Constita- 
tion for amendments ; — which, while they aflbrd suffioieiit 
guards against innovations, afford at the same time sufficient 
facility fur the objects contemplated. But one thing still re- 
mained to jwrfect their work. 

It might be, tlmt the party tn power would be opposed 
to all changes, and that, in consequence of the door being 
thus closed against force fuid revolution, and the reetriotions 
imposed on the amending power, in order to prevent hasty 
innovations, — they might make successful rt'sistonoe against 
all atteinptH to amend the Constitution, however necessarv. 
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if no adequate provision were made to prevent it. This 
they foresaw, ami provided against it an ample remedy ; 
afler explaining which, T shall clfwe thia Ions; communication. 
The fmmers of the Federal Conutitution were not only 
experienced aud wise men, tut firm belleverSj also, in the 
capacity of their fellow-citizena for aflf-gorermiii-ut. It was 
m the full )Kr8UUsioD of the currcctnesH of tlila l)elief, that, 
after having excluded violence and revolution, or physical 
force, as the means of change, aud placed adequate guards 
against innovation, they opened wide the doors, — never to 
be oloecd, — for the free and full operation of all the moral 
elements in fevor of change ; aot doubting that, if reason 
Iw left free to combat error, all the amendmentfi which time 
and experience might bIiow to be necessary, would, in the 
end, be made ; and that tlie system, under their stklutary in- 
fluence, would go on indefinitely, purifying aud ])erfecting 
itselC Thus thinking, — the liberty of the press, — the free- 
dom of speech aud debate,- — the trial by jury, — the privi- 
lege of Sabeaa Corpug^ — and the right of the people peace- 
ably to assemble together, and petition for a redress of 
grievances,— are all put under the sacred guarantee of the 
Federal Constitution, and secured to the citizen against the 
power both of the Federal and State Govemmentfl. Thus 
it is, that the Rime high power, which guarantees protection 
to the Guvermiieutfl of the States against change or subver- 
sion by physical fiircc, gtiarantees, at the same time, to the 
citizens protection against restrictions on the unlimited use 
of these great moral agents for efiecting such changes as 
reaeoa may show to be necessary. Kor ought their over- 
powering efficacy to accomplish the object intended, to be 
doubted. Backed by perseverance, and sustained by these 
powerful auxiliaries^ Tea»on in the end will surely prcvul 
over error and abuse, however obatinately maintained ; — and 
tbie the more surely, by the exclusion of so dangerous an 
ally as mere brute force. The operatiou may be slow, bul 
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will not be the less snre. Nor is the tardinem an objection. 
All changes in the fnmlamental laws of the State, ought to 
be the vork of time, amplG dlscussioQ, and rvflection ; aud 
no people, who lack the requisite perseverance to go throngh 
the slow and difficult pruceaa nec«?«iar)' at once to guard 
against improper iunovutioiut, and to insure wise aud salutary 
changes, — or whu are ever ready to resort to revolution, in- 
stead of reform, where reform may be practicable, — can 
preserve their liberty. Nor would it he desirable, if it were 
practicable, to make the requisite changes, without going 
through a long previous pntceiw of discussion and agitation. 
They arc indispensable means,— the only school (if I may 
bo allowed the expression,) in our case, that can ditfuse and 
fix in the mind of tbe community, the principles and doc- 
trines ucccssnry to uphold our complex, but beautiful sj'stem 
of governments. In none that ever existed, are they ao 
much required ; and in none were they ever calculated to 
pitxiuco such powerful eflfect. Its very complication — so 
many distinct, sovereign, and independent States, each with 
its separate Government, and all united under one — is cal- 
culatbil to give a force to discussion aud agitation, never bo- 
fore known, — and to cause adilfui^ion of political iutelUgence 
heretofore unknown in the lilstory of the world, — if the 
Federal Govcrnmcut shall do its duty under the guarantees 
of the Constitution, by thus pntmtly suppressing physical 
force, as an element of change, — and keeping wide open the 
door for the full and free action of all the moral elements in 
its favor. No people ever had so fair a start. All that is 
lacking is, that wo shall understand, in all its great and 
beautiful pn>portioo8, the noble political structure reared by 
the wis lorn aud patriotism of our ancestors, and to have the 
virtue and the souse to preserve and protect it : aud happy 
shall I be, if what I have written in answer to your inqui- 
ries, should contribute, in the least, to a better knowledge 
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of it, and through t\nsj iu any degree, to its perfection and 
preservation. 

With great respwt, I am, &c., &c., 

J. C. Calhoon, 

Hoo. W. Sum. 



[E ADDRESS OF MR. CALHOUN TO HIS PO- 
LITICAL FRIENDS AND SUrFOUTEUS. 

I hare left it to yoxi, my fricndn and siippottcrs, through 
whose favorable estimate of my qiiaUfictitiiniH, my name baa 
been prewnled to the people of the United States, for the 
office of Chief Magistrate, to conduct the caiivaas on such 
principles, and in such manner, as you mi;:;ht think best. 
But, in so doing, I did not waive my right to determine, od 
my individual refiponsibility, what course my duty might 
compel me to pursue ultimately, nor have I been an inat- 
tentive obsen'er of llie canvass, and the courec you have 
taken. 

It ftfFortls me much pleasure to be enabled to wiy, that, 
on all lejuling quctitions, growing out of the canvass, I 
heartily concurred with you in the grounds you took, and 
especially tboso relating to the mode in which the delegates 
to the proposed Convention to be held in Baltimore should 
bo appointed, and how they should vote. You have, in my 
opinion, conclusively shown that they should be appointed 
by districts and vnto per capita, but your reasons, as conclu- 
sive as they are, have proved in vain. Already New York 
and some other States have appointed delegates en masse by 
State ConventionH, and one State (Virginin) has resolved 
that the votes uf her delegates shall be settled by the ma- 
jority, and be counted per capita. Their cuuree would ne- 
cessarily overrule that which you have bo ably supported, 
should you go into Convention, and would leave you no 
alternative, but to yield yours and adopt theirs, however 
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xnuch you may be oppoeed to it on principle, — nr to meet 
ibem CD the most unequal terms with divided, against united 
and concentrated forces. 

The question is, tbon, what counte, under such circum- 
stances, should be adopted ? And timt quest iun ^tju win 
be compelled speedily to decide. The near approach of the 
time for roeetins; of the proposed ConventioQ will not admit 
of much loD^r delay. But as your course may depend ia 
»ime degree on that which I have decided to take, I deem it 
due to the relation subsisting between uk, tu make mine 
known to yon wiihoutykrtAcr eUlay. 1 then, after the most 
careful and delibcmte survey of the ground, have decided 
that I cannot permit my name to go before the projKwed 
Convention, constituted as it must now be, consistently wilh 
the principles which have ever guided my publio conduct 
My objections are inHii])crable. As it must be constituted, 
it is repugnant to all the principles, nn which, in my opinion, 
such a Conrcntiun shuuld be forraeil. What thr>8e princi- 
ples are, I shall now proceed briefly to state. 

I hold lhen,witli you, that the Cunventinn should be so con* 
8tituted,afi to utter fully and clearly the voice of the peo])le, and 
Dot that of political managers, or office holders and office seek- 
ers ; and for that purpose, I hold it indispensable that the 
delegates should be ap|>ointed directly by the people, or to 
nso the language of General Jackson, should be "fresh fium 
the people." J also hold, that the only possible motle to 
effect thi?, is fir the iie-jplo to choose the delegates by dis- 
tricts, and that they should vote phr capita. Every other 
mode of ap]>ointing would be controlled by political ma- 
chinery, and place the appointments in the hands of the 
few who work it. I object, then, to the proiHised Conventinn, 
because it wilt not be constituted in confurmity with thiu 
fundamental article of the Republican creed. The dele- 
gates to it will be appointed from some of the States, not 
by the people in districts, but, as bao been stated, by State 
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CoDTcntions en masse, composed of delegatea ap{iointed in 
all cnscs an far as I um inrornicd, by county, or dmtrict convea- 
lioiia ; and in some catses, if iiol uiiiiiiif'orutcd, these agwiu com- 
posed of delegates appointed by sllil BniiillLT divisions, or a 
few interested individuals. Instead, then, of being directly, 
or fresh fmrn the (wople, the delegates to the Baltimore Con- 
vention will Ixj the delegates of delegates ; and, of course, 
removecl, in all cases, at least three, if not four dej^recs from 
the iKMiple. At tach successive remove, the voice of the people 
will become less full and ditilinct, until, at last, it will be so 
faint and imperfect as not to be audible. To drop metaphor, 
I hold it impownble to form a scheme more perfectly calcn- 
lated to annihilate the contrt)! of the jveople over the Pivsi- 
dential electiun, and vest it in those who make ]»olilii!s a 
trade, and who live, or expect to live on the Government. 

In this connection, I object not less strongly to the mode 
in whicii Virginia lias resolved her delegates shall vote. 
With all due respect, 1 must say, I can imuginti nothing 
more directly in conflict with the principles of our federal 
system of government, or, to use a bruiuler expresKitm, tho 
principles on whieh all confederate cumniunities liave ever 
been united. 1 hazard nothing in saying, that there \n not 
an instance in our political history, from the meeting of tho 
first Revolutionary Congress to the present day, of the dele- 
gates of any Stat« voting by majority, and counting per 
capita ; nor do I believe an instance of the kind can be 
found in the history of any confederated community. There 
is, iudced, sometliing monstrous in the idea of giving the 
majority the right of impressing the vote of the minority 
into its servicti, and counting them as its own. The plain 
rule, that which has ever prevailed, and which coufonns to 
the dictates of common sense, b, that where a State voles 
as a State, by a majority of its delegates, the votes count 
one, be they few or many, or the State large or small. On 
the contrary, where the votes of all the delegates are ouimted, 
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they vote individually and independently, each for himsolf 
counting <iue. And it ia to bo noted, that whererer this Ut- 
ter m<Kle ((f voting exists among cmifedemic States, it ]» ia 
all cuHos fouudcd un conijxict, to wliich the consent of cfu^U 
State is rrquinxL In the aLevnce of compact, the invariable 
mode of vote in such States is, in all caees, by the majority, 
their vole counting one. The course which Virginia has re- 
solved to take is in violation of thix plain and fundamental 
rule, and destructive of the foundation on which the whole 
aiructnrc of the State rights doctrine is reared. 

I hold it, in the next place, to bu an indispensable prin- 
ciple, that (he Convention should be so constituted as to give 
to each State, in the nomination of a candidate, the same 
relative weight, which the Constitution secures to it in the 
election of the PreKldent, making due allowance for its rela- 
tive i»arty sln-ngtb. By tlie election I mean the whole — 
the eventual tlmice when it goes into the House of Repre- 
sentativL't^, us well us the jtriniary vute in the electoral Col- 
lege. The one is as much n part of the election as the 
other, the two make the wliole. The mloptioa of the one 
in the Convention which framed tlie Coustitulion, depended 
on the adoption of the other. Neither could possibly have 
been adopted alone. The two were the result of compro- 
mise between the larger and smaller StRtes, after a long and 
doubtful stniggle, which threatened the loss of the Constitu- 
tion itself. The object of giving to the smaller States an 
e<iuality with the larger in the eventual choice of the Ilouse, 
was to counterpoise the preponderance of the larger in the 
electoral college. Without this, the smaller would have 
Vtitod against the whole pruviKion, nnd its rejection would 
have been the consequence. Even as it stands, Delaware 
voted agjiiust it. In coutirmalion of what I stale, I refier to 
Mr. Madison's report of the proceedings of the ConventioD, 

Having stated what I mean by the election, it will require 
bat a few words to expluiu my reasons fur tlie principles I 
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liave IniJ down. They are few and simple, and rest on the 
ground, that the nomination is, in reality, the election if 
concurred in, us far us the jmrty Is concerned. It is so in- 
tended to be. The leadiu^ reascm assigned fur umlcing it, is 
to prevent a division of the party, and thereby prevent the 
election from going into tho liuuiw, whore the Hmalk-r Slates 
would have the advantage intended to be secured to them 
by the Convention, by being placed on. an equality with the 
larg;cr. Such being the intended ohjcct and effect, I now 
nibmit to every candid mind whether the Convention ought 
not to be 80 constituted as to compensate, in the nomiuation, 
for the important advantage in tho election, which tho 
smaller States wonld surrender by going into a convention ? 
Would it not Iw unfair, a palpable want of good faith ami 
subversive of the comprumiao of the Constitution, to withhold 
it ? Or, if demanded, would it Ih; short of an iubult to re- 
fuse it ? Can it be thought that the smaller States are so 
debased and ahsorbed in the party politics of the day, as to 
j>ennit themsflves to be indirectly stripped of a right, wluch 
their high-minded and )>atriotic ancestors held so dear, as 
even to prefer the loss of tho Constitution itself, rather than, 
surrender it. I object, then, to the proposed Convention in 
this connection, l>eiuvnHe it makes no compennation to tha 
emidler States, for the surrender of this umiucstiunable and 
importftDt constitutional right. Instead of that, its ad- 
vocates peremptorily and indignantly refuse any, and treat 
with scorn every attempt to seenre it. S-nno have gone 
even so far as to deny that tite cvcutual choice of the House 
constitutes any portion of the election, and to manifest 
open hostility against the provisions of the Constitutioa which 
contain it 1 

If there was no other objection, the one under considera- 
tion would be iDKUjierable with me. I differ utterly fmm 
the advocates of the proposed Convention in refei-cnco to this 
proviaioD. I regiird it as one of the first importance, not 
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bccaaso I desire tbe clectioa to go into the House, but be- 
cause I believe it to be an indispensable means, in tKe haocU 
of the smaller States, of preserving tticlr just and constitu- 
tional weight in the Presidential election, and through that, 
in the ExecntivB Department and the Gorernment itself, 
which I believe to l»o esRcntial tn the j»reeerv«(ion of i>ursul^ 
lime federal syslciu. I regnnl the adjustment uf the rehttive 
weight of the States, in the Government, to be tbe funda- 
mental compromise of the Constitution, and that on which 
our political system de[>onds. Its adjustment constituted 
the great difficulty in forming the Constitution. The prin- 
ciple on which it was finally effected was, that while due 
CODcesflion should be made to population, a provimon should 
be also made, in some firm, to preserve tbe original equality 
of the States in eveiy deparLmunt of the Government. The 
princij>Ic WHS easily carried out in constituting the legisla- 
tive department, by preser\ing the equality of the States in 
one branch (the Senate), and conceding to population its full 
preponderance in the other. But the great and difficult 
task of reducing it to practice was in the Executive Depart- 
ment, at tho head of which there is but a single officer. 
So great was it, that it occtipied the attention of tbe Con- 
vention fmm time to time, during the whole seKsion, and was 
very near causing a failure at la»t. It wuuld have been an 
easy task to couslitute ttiat department either on the princi- 
ple of the equality of the States in the Government, or that 
of population. To combine tho two, in the election of a 
single nfficer, was quite a diifcrent ntfuir ; but however diffi- 
cult, it had to bo performed at tho hazard of losing the 
Constitution, 

It wjis finally accompHt^hed by giving to the larger State* 
nearly the same prejHmderance in the electoral college, as 
they have in the House, and to the smjller, in the event of 
a choice by the Bouse, the same equality they jwsscss in the 
Senate j thus fulluwing closely the analogy of the L^iala^ 
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tive Dcpartmeut. To make It as close ae potisible, it was at 
finit [irujiuscd to give the eveutual chuicc to the Senate, iu- 
stcad uf tliL' HouM.*^ but it watt altered aud the ]>re8eD| pro- 
vittioQ adopted, for reasons which did not ailcct the prio- 
ciple. 

It was believed by the fraroers, the practical operation 
of the provision would be, that the electoral college in which 
the influence of the larger States prejwuderates, would dodu- 
nate, and that the House, voting by States, where their 
equality is pro**cr\'cd, would elect who ttbould be the Freai- 
dent. To give it that operation in practice, the provision, 
aa it originally bIi^lkI iu the Convention, wait tliat each elector 
should vote tor two individuals, without discriniiualiug which 
should be Frcsiident or Vice-President ; and if do one had a 
tnnjority of the whole votes, then out of the five highest, the 
House voting by States, should elect one, and the i>er8on not 
elected, having the higheBt nunilwr of vnles, should be Vice- 
PresiilL'nt. It has been since altered, so that the electors 
sbould deJiigUHte which should be Preiiident and which Vice- 
President ; Hud the wlfcliuu of the House was limitLHi to 
the three highest. It ia nianifest that, if this provision of 
the Constitution had been left to operate by itself, without 
the intervention of caucuses, or party oonventions between 
the people and the election, that the practical operation 
would have lK*cn such as I have stated, and such as was 
clearly intended by the fniuers uf the Constilution. 

The object intended is important. The prcservatioD of 
the relative weight of the St«te«, as established by the Con- 
«titntioa in all the Departments, is necessary to the success 
and duration of our system of Qovemment ; but it may be 
doubted, whether the provision adopted to effect it in the 
Executive Dejiartmcut is not too refined for the strong, aud 
I may add, corrupt passions, which the Presidential election 
will ever excite. Certain it is, that if the practice of uomi- 
uatiog coodidates for the Presidency by Conventions, con- 
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Btituted as is proposed, Bball become the esUbliuhed nsAge, 
it will utterly tlefwit the intention of the framersof the Con- 
stitution^ and must be followed by a radical and dangcixma 
change, not only in the Executive Deportuient, but in the 
Government itself. 

This danger was early foreseen, and to avoid it, some of* 
the wisest and most experienced statesmen of fonncr days 
BO strongly objected to Congressional caucuses to nominate 
candidates for the Presidency, that they never could be in- 
duced to attend them ; among these it will be sufficient to 
name Mr. Macon and Mr. Lowmles. Othont, believing that 
this provision of the Constitution was too rcHued fur pmctice, 
were solicitous to amend it, but without impairing the in- 
fluence of the smiiller Stales in the election. Among these 
I rank myself. W^ith that object, resolutions were introduced, 
in 1628, in the Senate by Col. Benton^and in the House by 
Mr. McDuffie, providing for districting the Butes and fw 
referring the election back to the people, in case there ehould 
be no choice, to elect one from the two Iii>;he8t caudidatoa. 
The principle which the amendment proposed, was to give a 
fair compensation to the smaller States for the surrender of 
their advantage in the eventual choice by the House, and. at 
the same time to make the mode of electing the President 
more stricllyin cnnformity with the principles of our popular 
institutions, and less liable to corruption than the existing 
provision. They received the general support of the I>arty, 
but were objected to by a few, as not being a full equivalent 
to the smaller States. The principle embraced is identical 
with that on which you pmiKised to constitute the Balti- 
more Con\-ention, but which bus been so dictatorially objected 
to by somo who then took so prominent a part in ilfi favor. 
If you have not succeeded, there is at leasl some consolation 
in reflecting that, if othcrd have since changed, you now 
ftand where yon then did, in the purer and hotter days of the 
party. I was in favor of it then, as I am now, not becauae 
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I coneidcr the nmendmcat proposed by resolutions as perfect, 
theoretically, as the existing provisioos of the Constitution, 
but bccnusu I believe it would, Jn practice, more certuiuly ac- 
complish wlmt the framcrs of the Constitution intended. 
But while the provision stands as it does, I would regard 
myself as little short of a traitor to that sacred instrument, 
should I f^ve my atuH^nt, directly or indirectly, tn any prac- 
tice which would have the effect of divesting the smaller 
States of ihe due weight which it secures to them in the 
PresidcQtiul election: — And here let me add, that, as ohjec- 
tioDable as I think a Congressional citucus fur nominating a 
President^ it is, in my opinion, far less so than a Convention 
constituted ns is proposed. The former had many things to 
rocomiuend it. Its members, cousisling of Senators and 
Bepresentatives, were the immediate organs of the State Le- 
gislatures or the [>eople, were, for the most part, of high 
character, slandingand talents. They voted per capita, and 
what is very important, they rt'prejtentcd fairly tlie relative 
strength of the resjKCtive btates. In all these ini|iortiuit 
[Kirticnlurs, it was all that could be desired for A uuniinatiug 
body, and formed a striking contnist to the proposed Con- 
vention, and yet, it could not be bomo by the peo{>lo in the 
then purer days of the Republic. I, acting with General 
Jackson and most of the leadens of the party at that time, 
oonlributed to put it down, because we believed it to be lia- 
ble to be acted on and in6uenced by the patronage of the 
tiovemment — an objection far more applicable to a Conven- 
tion constitntcil as the one projwsed, than to a Congressional 
caucus. Far, however, was it from my intention, in aiding 
to put that down, to substitute in its place what I regard as 
hundred times more objectionable In every point of view. 
Indeed, if there must be an intermediate body between the 
people and the election, unknown to the Constitution, it 
may be well questioned whether a better than the old plaa 
of a Congres^donal caucus can be devised. 
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lu taking the ground I have, in favor of mAinttUDiDg the 
right secured lo the smaller States by the compromiaee of the 
.CotistitutioD, I am actuated by no partisan feeling or desire 
to ooncitiate their gotid opinion. If the case was reversed, 
and the rights of the larger, instead of the smaller, were in- 
vaded, I would, with equal readiness and firmnejw, stand up 
in their defence. I am tlie jiartiwin of neither ouc nor the 
other, but simply a supjiorter of the Conalitution, and what 
I believe to Ito juHt and fair. ] regard the Constttutioa aa 
the only ark of safety for all ; and I believe that, in defend- 
ing it, I defend the interest and safely of each and all — the 
greater, as well as the enmller — the States invading the 
rights of others, as well as the Statc« whose rights are in- 
vadcd. 

I have laid down the principle on which I rest the obji 
tioD in question, with the limitation, that the relative weight 
of the States should be maintained, making due allowance 
for their i-elativc party strength. The propriety of the limi- 
tation is so apparent, that but a few words, in illustration, 
will be required. Tlie Convention ie a jiarty Convention, 
and professedly intended to take the sense of the party, 
which cauuot be done fairly, if States having but little par- 
ty strength are put on an equality with tliose which havfti 
much. If that were done, the result might be, thatasmaU 
portion of the party from States the least soimd politically, 
and which conld give but little supjiort in Congress, might 
select the enuJidute, aod uiaku the President, against a great 
niajority of the soundest, and on which the President and 
his administration would have to rely for sup{>ort. All this 
is clearly too unfair and improper to be denied. There may 
be a great difficulty in applying a remedy in a Oonveutiou, 
hut I do not feel myself entiled upon to say how it can be 
done, or by what standard the relative party strength of tba 
res|iective Stales sliould be determined : perhaps the best 
would be their relative strength in Congress at the time. Is 
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Ifiriug dowa the priucipk, I ailtled tlie Ihuttatioa for iho 
sake of accuracy, aud to show how impcHectly the party 
must be i-HpK'»cnttHl, when it is ovcrluokcd. I sec no provi- 
sion iQ the pro{)o«cd Cunvention to meet it. 

But, in order to realisse how the Convention will operate, 
it will be necessary to view the combined effects of the ob- 
jectiuns which I have made. Thus viewed, it will be found, 
that a Convention so constitntcd tends irresietibly to central- 
ization — ccntratization of the control over the Presidential 
election in the Imnds of a few of the central, largo States at 
first, and finally, in political managers, office holders and 
office seekers ; or to express it differently, in that portion of 
tho community who live, or expect to live, on the (Jovem- 
ment, in contradistinction to tho great mass, who ex|)ect to 
live on their own means or their honest industry ; and who 
maintain the Government, and politically s^Hitiking, arc, em- 
phatically, the jwoplc. 

That such would be the case may be inferred from the 
fact, that it would afford the means to some six or seven 
States lying contiguous and not far from the centre of the 
UoioUj to control the Domination, and through that tho 
election, by concentrating their imitcd votes in the Conven- 
tion. Qive them tho power of doing so, and it would not 
long lie dormant. \Vhat may be done by combination, 
where the temptation is so great, will he sure ere long to be 
done. To couibiao and conquer, is no less true as a maxim, 
where power is coucenied, than to " divide and conquer." 
Nothing is better establishetl, than that the desire for power 
can bring together and unite the most discordcuit materials. 

But the teudcncy to centralization will not stop there. 
Theappointmentof delegates en masac by State Conventions, 
would tend at the same time, and even with greater force, to 
centralize this control in the hands of the tew who mako 
|)0litic8 a trade. The farther the Convention is removed from 
the people, ihe more certiunly the control over it will bo 
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placed in the hands of the interested few; tmd vbeu removed 
three or four degrees, as has been shown it will be, where 
the appoinimcDt is by State ConventioDS, tlte [wvrcr of the 
people will cease, and the seekers of Executive favor will be- 
come snpreme. At that stage, an active, trained and com- 
bined corps will lie formed in the party whi^se whole time 
and attenlioD will be directed to politics. It will be their 
sole business. Into their hands the appointments of de- 
legates in all the stages will fall, and they will take special 
Cftie that none hut themselves or their humble and obedient 
dependiinta shall be appointed. The central and State Con- 
ventions will hu filled by the most experienced and cunning, 
and, after nominating the President, they will take good care 
to divide the patronage and offices, both of the General and 
State Gorernraents, among themselves and their dependants. 
But, why say will ? — Is it not tUrcady the ocue ? Have there 
not bei^n many instances of State Conventions being filled by 
office holders and office seekers, who, after making the Dom- 
ination, ha%'e divided the offices in the State among them- 
selves and their partisans, and joined in recommending to the 
candidate whom tlicy had just nominated, to np|M)Int them to 
the offices to which they have been respectively allottc<l ? ]f 
such be the cjise in tlie infancy of the system, it must end, 
if such oonveutions Hhould become the estnhltshed usage, in 
the President's nominating his successor. When it comes to 
that, it will not bo long before the sword will take the jilace 
of the Constitution. 

Such are my objections to the mode in which the proposed 
Convention is to be cuustituted, and my reuitotis for enter- 
taining them. They are suuh that I cannot refuse to obey 
thom without renouuciug the princlplL's which I have often 
avowed in public and private, and which have guided me 
through the whole course of my public life. 

In coming to this conclusion, I have not passed over, 
without cnrc-ful exaniinatioD, the reasons assigned by its ad- 
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TcxMites for constituting the Convention as they proposo 
They Imve not diminishetl the force of my objeetionB. ] 
propose to notice the most prominent. 

That which they have iir<red with the greatest con6- 
dence, is, that each State has a right to appoint delegates 
H9 she pleases. I meet it, by utterly denying that there is 
any such right. That each State has the ri^ht to act as it 
pleases in whatever relates to itself exclusively, no one will 
deny ; but it ia a perfectly novel doctrine, that any State has 
such a right, when she comes to act in concert with otheni 
in reference to what concema tlie whole. In such cases it 
in the plainest dictate of common sense, that whatever 
aSectti the whole should be regulated by tlie mutual coniwnt 
of all, and not by the discrelioa of each. That the ftp|K)int- 
ment of delegates to the proposed Convention is a case of 
this deBcription, I trust I have conclusively shown. I have, 
T also trust, shown raore ; that the supposed right is perfectly 
deceptive ; for while it claims for each State the right to ap- 
jioint delegates as it pleases, it in reality gives the larger 
States the right to dictate how the others shall appoint. If, 
for example, the Empire Sta'i-, us it is called, adopts the 
mode of appointing (as she him) which will concentrate her 
whole strength, what, discretion would she leave to others, if 
they go into Convcnliou, but to appoint as she lias np|Kiint- 
od, or to be ruled by her ? It is, then, neither more nur lese 
than a claim to dictate, under the garb of s right ; and sDcb 
its exercise has proved in the present case. It has left no 
option, but to conform to her course, or bo overruled, or re 
fuse to go into the Convention. 

I regret this, because I sincerely desire to preserve the 
harmon} of the party. I had strong hope that the rally, 
after the defeat of 1840, would be exclusivtrly ou priuciple. 
The hofte was greatly slrengthened by the truly republican 
stand taken at the extra session, and the earlier portion of 
the sQcccediog regular session. During that period of rigid 
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atlhcrencc lo principle^ perfect hannony permded the raoks 
of the (tarty. I beheld it with joy. I l>elievttl the momenc 
highly fiivorablc for the thorough reformatiun of the Gorem- 
DK'nt, aDd the restoratioa of the Coustitiition. Tu the re- 
publican iiarty, I looked fur the accouipIiHhment of this great 
vork : aad I accordingly felt the deepest soliciluile, that the 
stand token, and the harmony which existed, Bhoiild be pre- 
served. In order that it should, I made up my mind to 
waive the objection, which I have long entertained, to an/ 
intermediate body, unknown to the Constitution^ between 
the people and the election of the Vresidunt, in the hojw 
that the pru[juficd Convention would be bo constituted, that 
I might, consistently with my principles, give it my support. 
In this I have been disappointed, and being so, I am cutu- 
pelled to decide a« I have done. The same motives which 
imiK-lliHl me to 8e]>araie from the odmiDistration of Gen. 
Jackson, in the plenitude of its power, and to come to the 
rescue of Mr. Van Buren's at its greatest dcpreseioD, oom- 
peU me now to withhold my name from the proposed Con- 
vention. 

Having now osgigned my reanons for refusing to permit 
my name to go before the Baltimore Couveulioii, it rests 
with you who have placed it before the people, and asHented 
to abide by a Convention fairly constituted, to determine 
what course you will pursue. 

Be your decision wlmt it may I shall be content. But I 
regard it as due to the occasion, to you and myself, to de- 
clare that under no circumstances whatever, shall I support 
any candidate, who is opi>osed to free trade, and in favor of 
the protective policy, or whose prominent and influeutial 
friends and supporters are. I hold the jiolicy to be another 
name for a system of monopoly and jilunder, and to be tho- 
roughly an ti- republican and federal in its character. I 
hold that, 80 long as the duties arc so laid as to be, in fact, 
bounties to one portion of the community, while they •per«ie 
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fts opi>reMtivc taxes on the other, there can be no hope that 
the Gov«rniiient can be rcfonned, or that Us expemUtnree 
will l>e reduced to tlie proper stAndard. 

Were I, with the evidence before me, to say otherwiw 
of my course, it would be, prnctically, to declare that I re- 
gard the protective policy to be an open question, so far aa 
the party is concerned ; which I would consider, on my part, 
a virtual abandonment of the cause of Free Trade That 
can never he. I have dune aud suffered t(K) much fitr it, 
when its friends were few and feeble, to abandon it now — 
now, when the auspices every whercj on this and the other 
side of the Atlantic, proclaim the ap])roaching downfall of 
protection, and the permanent tiiumph of Free Trade. I, 
who upheld it against monopoly and plunder, in the worst of 
times, and braved the menaces of Administration and Oppo- 
sition, when hacked but by a sinj^le State, — will not — can- 
not abandon the glorioas cause now, when its hanncr waves 
in prond triumph over the metropolis of the commercial 
world. No, I shall maintain iinmos'ahly the ^ound T havo 
flo long occuiiieil, until I have witnessed its great and final 
victor)', if it sliall please the Disposer of Kvents to simre my 
life 80 long. It will be, indeed, a victory — the harbinger of 
peace to the world, and a new aud brighter and higher civi- 
lization. 

Much less, still, can 1 give my support to any candidate 
who shall give his aid or countenance to the aj^itation of 
abolition in Congress or elsewhere ; or whose prominent aud 
influential friends and supporters shall. I doubt the sincerity 
of any man, who declares he is no abolitionist, whilst, at the 
same time, he aids or countenances the agitation of the 
question, be his pretext what it may. If we have a right to 
our slaves, wo have the right to bold them in peace and 
quiet. If the Constitution guamntees the one, it guarantees 
the other ; and if it forbids the one from being attacked, it 
equally forbids the other. Indcod, the one stands to the 
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other u means to sn end, aod is so arowed br tbe abolition- 
ists ; aod on the plainest principles of montU, if tbe end be 
prohibited, tbe means of eflccting it also are. Of Uie two^ 
I regard tbe deluded fanatic fkr lesa gnilty and dangefins 
than be, who for political or party purposes, aids or counte- 
nances him in what he knows is intended to do that whioh 
he acknowledges to be furbidden bj the Cotutituiion. 

It is time that an end sbonld be pnt to this sjrBtem of 
plunder and agitation. They hare been bonw long 
They are Hndred and hostile measures, as far, at least, 
one portion of the Union is twncemed. While the tariff 
takes from us the proceeds of our labor, abolition strikes at 
the labor ititelf. The one robe us of our income, while the 
other aims at destmring the source from which that income 
is derived. It is impossible for us to stand patiently much 
lunger under this double oper&tion, without being impover- 
bhed and ruined. JoHM C. CaLHOUH. 

r«b. 1M4. 
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LETTER 

In relation to the mode of appoiiUing Electors of 
President and Vice-President. 

Fo>T HiLt, JVo*. leit. 

Gbntlbuen : — I am in the receipt of your note of the 
14th ult,, in which you expres&etl a desire to have my views 
in relatinn to the proposed change in our State Constitution, 
in reference to the election of the President and Vice-Pre- 
sident. In coiupliaiice with your request, I herewith enclose 
a oomuiuuicatiuD, in which they arc brie6y sketched. To 
have doao full jiistice, in reference to the many and im- 
portant questions involved in the subject, would have made 
any communication tw prolix. 

I have given it the present shape, mther than that of a 
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formnl letter in reply to your note, becauRe it \e(i me at 
liberty to arrange my views ia conformity to the order which 
the subject required. 

With great respect, I am, &c., &c., &c. 

J. C. Calhous. 

McMrv. JjtHKs L Orr, WitLUM &bOA?«, A. Ktikb, and V W. Sthvki. 



LETTER 

It would Been), from the public prluts, that a largo 
majority of Iboeo who arc disposed to change tlie present 
mode of appointing Electors of President and Vjce-Prcni- 
dent of the United States are in favor of a general ticket, in 
lieu of the present mode of appointing them by the Legis- 
lature. They rest their oppositiun to the latter, and su])- 
port of the former, on the broad principle that all power 
belongs to the jwople ; that they should exercise it directly, 
without the intervention of any intermediate agency, when- 
ever they cau properly do so ; and that, whenever they can 
80 exercise it, it would he un act of usurpation, on the part 
of the Government, to withhold it. 

From this, they conclude that the power of Bp|K)inting 
Electors should be given to the people directly, and that 
the mode of appointing should bo to elect them by a general 
ticket. Those, on the contrary, wiio are opposed to the 
proposed change, or the mode jtroposcd to be substituted in 
lieu of the present, admit the principle, but deny that it 
would give the apiwintment to the pcojilc to elect them by a 
general ticket, or that, if it would, they could pro[>erly 
exercise it in this case. 

The difl'ercnce, then, between them, is reduced to two 
questions : Would the adoption of the general ticket give 
the power to the people, in reality, to appoint Electors ? 
And, if it would, is t\m a wise in which it c^mhl he properly 
exercised ? Ou their decision, it ia mauil'i.st, the propriety 
of adopting the general ticket must depend. If it should 
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appear, on inresligatioD, thnt it would, not in form odI.t, 
but in tnith, give the po^er directly to the peo}ile, ami that 
they might exercise it, without disturbing, or injurioosly 
afTecting the State in its federal or interior rt'laliona, then it 
might, vritb propriety, be adopted. But if the contrary 
Hhoutd appear in cither of the cases, then it could nut. 
Thus fur there can be no diflcrencc of opinion. 

As one of the people, taking the profoundest interest in 
whatever may touch the liberty or pnwperity of the State, I 
have invesf ip:ated these important questions with the greatest 
care and deliberation, fur the guidance of my owu course, 
and have come to the conclusion adverse to the gcuentl 
ticket, in reference to Inith questions. The invest i^^jation has 
nude a deep impression on rae, that, so far from giving the 
power to the people, it would be the most effectual way that 
ciiuld be dc\'ified of divesting^ them of it, and tranHferrinc^ it 
to party maniigcrs and cliques ; and if it were ]H>8i»ible tn 
overcome thnt objection, it ought not still to be adopted, 
because it would deeply disturb and injuriouKly aifcct the 
State in its ffJeral and interior relations. It now rt'mains, 
in complianoo with your request, to state the rcfiaons which 
have brought me to theae conclusions, which I shall next 
proceed to do, without further remarks. 

Tlte first and radical ubjectiun tu a general ticket is, that, 
where many are to select many, especially over a large extent 
of country, it does not, in fuct, constitute an election, but a 
mure delusion, undeserving the name. The reason ia, in the 
first place, that It is impossible for the great body of voters 
to be guided by their individual knowledge in SL'leuting the 
candidates, either from personal acqiiniutaQCe or re]mtation, 
which is indispensable to that exercise of judgment in making 
B selection necessary to constitute an election. And in the 
next, admitting it tohs poRsible, and that the mass of voters 
could be guided by their individual choice in making the 
selection, the scattering of the votes would be eo great that 
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the result, aa to who would have the phirnlily of vottis, would 
be a mere nccident, and no iudication of the voice uf the 
Stale. Tttte our own State for illuslratinn. It is entitled, 
at present, to appoint uiue Klt^tora ; and its present number 
of legal voters may be estimated, without pretcodingr to pre- 
cision, at 50,000, scattered over a sorfivoe, say of 30,000 
Bquare milea. In an election by a general ticket, each voter 
votes ftjf the whole nnnilmr to lie elected. Now, I hold it to 
be impossible, with all the intelligence of our people, for the 
great mass of thetn to form a ticket from their own know- 
ledge, eilhtT personally or by reputation, of nine persons to 
bo Klcctors, duly distributed over its various parts, who may 
be &irly considered, Bepnntifly, as representing the voice of 
the several portions in which they may reside, or, jointly, the 
voice of the whole State. Indeed, I might take a far more 
restrictecl position, and afRnn with truth, not only that the 
great miu<s of voters have not the knowledge to make out 
such a ticket for themselves, but that ertn the must intelH- 
gent and best infunned would be at a Iobb to do it. 

But waiving this difficulty, and wlmittJnj; that they have 
sufficient intelligence to make out, each, a satififactory ticket 
for bim^elf, the other objection, not less dlflicult, would re- 
main to be surmounted — that is, the scattering would be so 
great, that the result, as to who might receive a plurality of 
votes and be elected, wuuld be a mere accident, aud no in- 
dication of the voice of the State. The diversity of opinion 
as to the qualification and Euitablencss, would be as great 
almost as the number of voters. Few tickets would have 
the same names on them, and the great body of the State 
would be disappointed and diseatittfied with the result. 

It would be impossible fur Huch a state of things long to 
continue. The first consequence would bo, that a few pro- 
minent and iullucutial individuals would enter into a secret 
concert to control the election, which need not be very exten- 
iive, when the t»cattering would be so great. The next would 
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lie for others to enter into liko concert to defent them ; aad 
finally there wuuM gnjw uut of this state of things two 
parties, with all the usual t>arty machinery of caucus, con- 
ventions, cliqiifH, and nmnagtfns, to a>ntntl the election. The 
whole would he put into active operation every four years, 
on the apjiniAch of the Presidential election, and eadk 
party would make out a full ticket by wimt would be called 
a State CuDvenlion, and every voter, whether he approve of 
it or not, would have to vote for one or the other, or to throw 
away his vote on a ticket formed without concert, and which 
would have no chance of success. 

It is thus, by the operation of causes growing out of the 
very nature of a general ticket, it would, if it should be 
adopted, end in deliisiDn. Instead of giving the election 
directly to the iH?op]e, as its supporters assume, it would 
divest tlu'ui of it, and jilace it uuder the control of inter- 
mediate and irrcs[K)nsible cliques and political luaaagers, as 
certainly as it is adoptod. This ever has and must be its 
result' uud by laws as uuifurm and certain in the 
world OS gravitation is in the physical. 

But, setting aside this objection, and assuming that the 
great mass of tlie voters of the State are sufficiently intelli- 
gent and well Informed, each to form a ticket for hinti*elf, 
and that their votes could always ho sufficiently concentrated, 
without the intervention of parly nmchiuery, to secure a 
majority of the votes for the nine Electors, there would still 
remain an insuperaltle reason against adopting it, because^ 
ai statpil, it would disturb and injuriously alft'ct the State 
both in its federal aiul interior r^:lutio^s. To be more expli- 
cit, — it would not be just or fair, regarding the State in its 
federal relatlonSj between its two great divisions, the uppei 
and lower couutry ; in that, regarded iu its intL'rior relations, 
it would be calculated to disturb and endougcr the compro- 
mise, tts establislicd by the Oonatitulton between thomj as I 
shall next proceed to show. 
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Before entering on the discussion of this portion of the 
lubject, it will be proper to premise that onr State is 
divided, by a welUdefint-d line, into two great portions or 
divisions, wliich are strongly distiuguistied by thfir geogra- 
phical features, the character of their productions and popu- 
lation, and the origin of tbeir inhabitants and manner of 
settlement. 

Of these, one extends from the BeBHX>ast to the falls of 
the great rivers, and in called the lower country ; and the 
other extends thence to the mountains, and is called the 
upjier country. 

They constitute not only the two great geogmiihical, but 
also the two great political divisions of the State, on which 
its political fahric rests. 

Passing over the other features which distinguish them, 
there are two, which, from their important bearing on the 
points under considemtinn , rpijuire j)articular notice. I refer 
to the great excess of the ulave populatiun of the one, com- 
pared with the other, and the difference in the origin of 
their inhahitantB and manner of settlement. They both 
have had great ititlnence in forniiug and modifying its con- 
stitution and laws, and placing the two divisions in the poli- 
tical relations In which they stand to each other, as will ap- 
pear in the seqiiel. With these remarks, I ahall now pro- 
ceed to make good the jtosition, tliat the adciption of a 
general ticket would not be just or fair between them, 
r^«nliug the Statp in its federal relations. 

The Federal Constitution, in reference to Presidential 
Electors, provides that each State shall appoint, in such 
manner as the Legislature thereof shall direct, a number 
equal to the whole number of Senators and Representatives 
to which the State may be entitled in Congress. It also pro- 
vides that the Representatives shall he apportioned among 
the sevcrat States of the Union according to their respective 
numbers, which shall be determined by adding to the whole 
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number of free persons, including those bound to serve (or a 
term of Tears, and cxcludlug lodiuus Dot taxed, three-fifkbt 
of all other persons. 

It follows, from these provisioDs, that the federal nunilient 
of the slaveboIJtng Statca, and conitequenllj their relative 
weight in the House of Bepreseataives and the Electoral Col- 
lege, and through them in the Fetloral Government, depend 
more or less on their respective slave population. That of 
this State depends on it more than any other, because slid 
has the greatest number, in pnjportion, of that deacriptioa 
of population. It« federal nuinlwr by the present census it 
463,582, of which the free population makes 2C7,3G0, and 
its slave population 196,222. Its aj^regate federal number, 
divided between the lower and the upper country, would give 
to the former 246,180, and to the latter 217,402, an excess 
to the lower over the upper in the weight of the Slate in tb« 
Federal Government. But their respective weight is veiy 
unequally affected by their slave population, in consequence 
of its very unequal di«tributiun between tho two divisions. 
Of the 196,222 which the slave population adds to the 
federal weight of the State, the lower division a^lds 129,814, 
while the upper adds but 66,40S ; being two to one on the 
jwrt (»f the former. Tho cane is tlie reverse in reference to 
the number (267,360) whitdi the free p4>[iulation adds. Of 
this, the lower division adds but 116,366, against 150,994 
which the upper adds. These estimates are, throughout, 
based on districts: all l>'iiig in the portion of the State 
below the falls of the rivers, wholly or |>riuci])ally, are in- 
cluded in the lower division ; and those above, in like man- 
ner, in the upper. 

Now, as the voters consist entirely of the free population, 
and as the number of voters in the rcs(>e<:tive divisions is 
probably very nearly in proportion to the irrespective free 
population, it is manifest, shuuld the general ticket bo 
adojited, that the up{>er division, which gives the State less 
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weight in the Federal Government than the lower, would have 
decidedly the power of controlling the appointment of Eleo- 
tora, in consequence of liavlng a decided majority of voters. 

That a mode of appointing wliich wonld ieml to such a 
result, would be neither fair nor jnst towards the lower divi- 
Bion, no one, who baa any reg;ftrd to equity or justice, will 
deny. If 1 do not tireatly miMtakB, the upper country has 
too deep a sense of bolh t^ wish It, evt-n if it had the jvower ; 
ftnd if it had, and should attempt to exercise it, the lower 
ha« too much spirit to acquiesce in it. But, thin ks to the 
justice and wiHdom of oiu- State Constitution^ neither of the 
divisions has the power to encroach on the just rights of the 
other. It ha« secured to each the power to protect ilaelf ; so 
that neither can oppresB or injure the other, should it desire it. 
If, then, the one or the other should suffer by the acta of the 
government of the State, the fault will be its own — its want 
of Bnfficient intelligence (o understand its rights and inter- 
e«t8, or suflScient spirit to defend them. Tu show how this 
liM been done, and how the adoption of the general ticket 
would disturb and eodan{;er the compromiRe by which it has 
l>ccn cScctcd, remains next to be discussed. Its discusaon 
will reqaire a brief preliminary sketch of the origin and set- 
tlement of the State, as far as they have a bearing on the 
estabhfihing the compromise between the two divisions, with 
the causes which led to it, and its cliaracter, and iho effect 
OQ the politics of the State. 

Our State was first settled on the coast by emigrants, 
principally from Knglamt, but with no inconsiderable inter- 
mixture of UugiK'uots from France. As the former were, for 
the most part, of the Church of Kugland, the tier of 
counties (now called districts) settled by them along the 
coast, were divided into parishes ; and they were mode the 
foundation of the political organization of the colony, and 
Mince the Revolution, of that portion of the State. 

The portion of the State along the falls of the riven? 
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and back to the motintaius had a rerj different origin aod 
settlement Its settlement commenced long after, at a period 
little anterior to the war of the Revolution ; and consisted 
priuci[>ally of emigrants who followed the conree of the 
moiiDtains from Pennsylvania, Maryland, Vii^inia and North 
Carolina. They had very little connectitm or intercourse, 
for a long time, with the old settlement on the coaet ; and 
the whole region they occupied remained almost without any 
}K)1itical organization until but a short penod before the Re- 
solution. It was, indeed, very imperfi>ct.y organized, and 
slightly connected with the original settlement, and xxisBeased 
Tery little political power until the adoption of the present 
Constitution in 1790 ; although its white population eren 
then outnumbered the original settlement on the coast. Its 
adoption greatly enlarged its political power, and much more 
intimately united the two divisions ; but it still left every 
department of the Government under the control of the 
lower countr)', by retaining a decided majority in both 
branches of the Legislature, which, as that had the power of 
appointing the Governor and Judges, gare it a control over 
the Executive and Judiciary, and of couree, the vhole 
Government. 

It was im]f08siblG, with the increasing population, wealth 
and intelligence of the other portion of the State, that such 
a state of things shoidd long continue without leading to 
discontent and couflict. 

The former soon showed itself, and a conflict commenced 
within a few years after the adoption of tlio Constltutlnn, 
which continued with increasing violence until 1807, when 
the agitation and disoider had so increased, that sensible and 
patriotic men, on both sides, became stitisSed that the con- 
flict must be closed. It wus accordingly tenninnted, not by 
surrender on either side, but by a compromise, which phiced 
the two parties on grounds of perfect political equality, — the 
aoly way by which such conflicts ever can be 8atisract<nily 
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and permancnily adjusted. The comiKisitionof the Senate, 
as it stood, consisting of one from each eloction distnct, re- 
mained undisturU'd, which left the old originiil settlement on 
the coast in possession of the control of tliat branch of the 
Legislature, by reason of its parish representation. To giro 
an equal ccintrol in tho Houst^ of Representatives to the more 
newly SL'ttled p(»rt,iiiu iu the interior, was a more difficult 
task. It was accomplished by allotting to that branch of the 
Legislature 124 members, of which G2 were assigned to thp 
white populatiun, and 62 to taxation. A census was directed 
to be taken every ten venrH, and an estimate to lie made of 
the aggregate amount of taxes paid by each election district 
for the period of ten preceding years. The number of Itejn 
resentatives allowed to each district to be npporlioned to 
the two, with the proviso that each district should have at 
least one, and if there should be a deficiency in the number, 
one to be added to the districts having the greatest fractions, 
nntil the whole should make 124. By this complex armngu- 
meut, not only an equal weight was securetl to the more re- 
cently settled portion of the SUite in the Htmse of Repre- 
sentatives, hut an effectual provision made against uneijual 
and opprewtive taxes, by mating taxation an element in the 
reprcscntatioQ of the House. Its eflect is to increase the 
number of Representatives from the portion of the 8ta.te 
nnduly taxed, just in proportion to the excess of its taxes, 
and thereby increase in the same proportion ils weight in 
tho House, under the next apportionment. Tliese just and 
wise provisions, by requiring tho concert and joint consent of 
thetwo portionsof the State in euactingkws, placed them od 
gniunds of perfect equality in tho Lcgisliiture ; auc!, as it 
retaiued the jxiwcr of electing the Governor and Judges, in 
every department of the Government. Each having thus a 
negative on the other, on all the acts of the Government, 
possesses the power of protecting itself against the injustice 
and, oppression of the other. Thus the Government ceased 
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to be the exclusive organ of one portion of tlie State, not 
by becoming the like organ of the other, but tbe concurrent 
and joint organ of both, and thereby tbe trae und faithful 
representative of tbe whule State. 

Thin fortunate cotnproinixe terminated the conflict which 
bad so long diN*)ded and agitated the State. So comjilutely 
did it close it, tbal from its adoption uutU this time, « period 
of almost forty years, all local divisions and parties growing 
oat of thoui have entirely ceased. The upper and lowir 
country are no longer named for political discord and agita- 
tion, and the State baa been blessed with a innnimity of 
sentiment and freedom from parties altogether without ex- 
ample in acy other member of the Union. Nor has its effect 
been less happy in reference to her federal than her internal 
relations. To it she owee, in a great measure, her weight 
nnd high cliBracter and standing in the Union, wliich, as in- 
considc-mhlc as she is in extent of territory and population, 
places her on a level in iullueuce with the largest and most 
tiopulous of its memliurH. 

Destroy this just and wise coniproniise by giving to either 
iiD undue preponderance in the government of the State, and 
n,Ll this would be reversed. Discord, distraction, parties and 
factions, i^ith all their machinery and demoralizing conse- 
quences, would follow, and sink her far below tbo level she 
now occupies. That tbe general ticket would give such nn* 
due pre{Kinderauce, and in the end destroy this happy com- 
promise, I shall next proceed to sliow. 

I have already shown that it would give an undue and 
unfair preponderance to the upper division of tbe State in 
its federal rL-lations. But it has been said, it would be re- 
stricted to them without extending its intluence to the gov- 
ernment of the State, and giving either of its great politi- 
cal divisions nndue irreponderance in it. Those who make 
this assertion overlook, I must think, the absorbing character 
of power. Nothing is more so. Whenever it acquires • 
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prepouderauce, be it ever bo emaU, it will elowly and imper- 
ooptibly coQomeDcti the process of absoq)tion, and continue 
until it nl>sorlj8 the whole power, unltss efficient measures 
be taken in time to counteract it. In tliis case there are 
wvetul circumstances which would greatly increase and ac- 
celerate this process, which T sliall now prooe^l to show. 

Its adnptinn would introduce the principle uf taking the 
sense of iho State, as a whulo, by the mere numerical ma- 
jority, withuut regai^ to its two groat natural and political 
divisions, and the conflicting interests growing out of thera — 
a principle hcretufore uttt-rly unknown to the State, either 
in its federal or interior relations, or in any of the political 
ohongee through which it has passed. But of all tho forms 
of power in a popular government, it is by fur the most ab- 
sorbing in its character, and difficult to counteract. It is 
indeed but the absolute antl d».*j*|>otic form of popular govern- 
ment, jufit as nmch as the absolute and despotic {wwor of 
one man or a few is of the mouurehicjil and aristocrat! cnl. 
Now, all experience shows tliat there is a constant and strong 
tendency in all constitutional governments to their absolute 
and despotic form, and in none more so than in ]>opuIar 
constitutional governments like that of this State, resting on 
the principle of the concurrent majority, as all such govern- 
ments must. Indeed, nothing short of a high degree of 
intelligence and constant, vigilance can counteract this ten- 
dency, as the history of all such govemmeuts proves. Our 
own, both ft-'deral and State, already gives strong indica- 
ti(»ns of it ; so much so, that it has become u fixed opinion 
iu a large portion of the Union, that the mere numerical 
majority of tho whole bos the absolute and indefeasible right 
to govern. 

But, as absorbing as tliis \yovter is of itself, the nature 
of the election in connection with which it would be intro- 
duced would greatly increase its force. Of all our elections, 
whether of the Ftxleml or State Government, the Presiden* 
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tial excites hj far the greatest interest, anil exerts tht 
greatest bdiicDce over the public nund, becasae it greail; 
exceeds all others in imifortance. Such being the case, 
the pUce of electors is sought by citizeos of inflocace and 
distiociion, both on account of its prominence, and the in- 
fluence it is calculated to have with the Prendent and his 
administral ion in the distribution of the honors and eniolu- 
lucots of tlie Fudeml Goverouient, kIiouU the candidate 
voted for succeed in being elected. 

These cousidf rations could not fail to induce those wbo 
asjiire to so iirotuim'Ut and desirable n statiuo to court 
jMpular favor, and especially that of the division of the 
State, which niii^ht have the greatest number of votes and 
control of the election, and that, in too maay coses, even at 
the sacrifice of their own, should they 1mp)ien to reside in 
the other. This would increase the preponderance of that 
division to a de^cn that would Iw strongly fuU in the T^'giw- 
lalure of iho Slate, aud the election of the Governor ami 
other prominent iiflicerK, to the increase of its influence, and 
the decrease of tlie influence of the other in the same pro- 
portion. 

But as strong as is the tendency of the numerical ma- 
jority of itself to absorb power without reference to the form 
of taking it, and as much as it would be increased in conse- 
quence of ittt connection with the Presidential election, its 
increase frxjm the form of that election, should it be by 
general ticket, would exceed both of the others combined 
Its vast iucrcaKe from this source would be derived from a 
consequence which, as already ehown, would follow its adop- 
tion ; that is, that it would introduce the caucus system, 
with all its tmin of ]>arty divisiona and party managers, with 
their cliques and niachineiy. This system once inirixluced, 
although for the particular purpose of nominating electors, 
would not be slow in extending its jurisdiction far beyond, 
by bringing under it the nomination of the Governor, Ueu- 
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fcenant-G^vernor, Senators in Congress, Judges, and all other 
officers elected by the Legislature. But just in the same 
proportion that it might extend its jurisdiction, would tho 
power of the numerical majority, of which it is but the eX|io- 
uent, be extended. When to thts it is added that the rea- 
8ona ossigued for apiwiuting electors by a general ticket 
equally apply to the clectioa of ilie Ouvernor, Lieutcnant- 
Qovemor, and Judges, in the same manner, it is not to be 
doubted, that, if it should bo adopted for the one, it would 
1)0 ultimately for the others. Indeed, it is alrendy ui^ed 
that the two first should bo so elected. By tho time thai 
SB done, the oompromise which places the two divisions of 
the State in the relation of perfect jtolitical equality, will 
have been utterly destroyed, and tho powers of the 8ta,te 
aud government concentrated in that which bus the greatest 
number of voters. It would be an entire and disastrous po* 
litical revolution. Instead of tho present excellent constitu- 
tional government, which makes ours, in its true meaning, a 
republic or commonwealth, that Is the government of the 
whole, we should have an absolute and desputic democracy ; 
the government of one portion of the State over the other; 
tho one that has the greatest number of votes over that which 
bas the fewest. No greater curse could befall the State, in- 
cluding both diviiuous — the one which would acquire the [low- 
er, and the other which would lose it. It would corrupt the 
one aud debase the other. 

But we are told, in order to induce us to take a iitep so 
fatal, that all the other States of the Udiou have adopted 
thcgeaeral ticket for the appointment nf electors. It is true 
that such is the case, but it is equally so that its adoption 
was not the result of unbiased and deliljerate preference. 
It was not so originally. 1 have nut at hand the means of 
asccrtaiuiug the modo adopted at first by the several States, 
but unless 1 greatly mistake, I do nut err in asserting that 
the great imyority appointed their electors by districts oi 
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thuir Legislatures, and few, indeed, br general ticket Thai 
kII nnce, except thifi State, have adopted it, ig attributable 
partly to the violent party strugj^lfa growing out of the Prefr- 
idential ek'cttun, and [Kirlly to thut tendency of all popular 
guveruineutfi to conccutmto j>o\vcr iu the hands of the mere 
aomerical majority, already explaioed. Iu tbeee atrugglea, 
one State after another of those that had adopted the dis- 
trict system, resorted, in their eager desire for victory, to the 
general ticket, in order to concentrate their power ; while the 
States wliJL-h at first appointed by their Legislatures gradu- 
ally yipldcd to the tendency towards the nnnierical majority. 
That this State lias Wen able to resist, successfully, the op> 
erationof such jiuwerfut causes, is attributable to the superi- 
ority of her Constitution. Long nmy it enable her to con- 
tinue her succctisfiil resistance, and, instead of t<>llowing the 
evil example of others, may It be her patriotism and pride to 
be an example to them, even if it should remain to be, as it 
nun- is, a solitary one. 

With these weighty, and, to my mind, overwhelming rea- 
sons, against the adoption of the geneml ticket, I would here 
close the discussion as far as it regards it, as being wholly 
out of the quest ion, were it not for the deep connction I have 
as to the disastrous consequences to the State which would 
follow should it bo unfortunately adopted. Under its influ- 
ence, I fi'el it to Ims a duty, in replying to yonr uote, to omit 
DO mntcrial reason against it. There still remains one such, 
with which I shall close this portion of the discassion of the 
subject. 

Those who support a general ticket, seem to me, with all 
due deference, to rest its adoption on a series of unfounded a»- 
sumptiona They a»ftume, in the first place, that the Federal 
Constitution vestii the appolDtment of electors in the people. 
But such is not the fact. On the contrary, it expressly pro- 
vides that each Stale sliallappnjnt its electors, with no other 
restrictions except that the manner shall le as directed bjr 
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itB Legialatara ; and that do Benator, or RepresentatiTe, or 
persoD holding any office of trust or profit undor the TJnit«d 
States, shall bo on elector. It is, then, clear the assump- 
tiuu tluit the Feileml Constitiitlun given the appdiDtnient to 
the people restH on another attsuniption, that the people are 
the State. It is, inde<?fl, true, they are regarded in their or- 
ganic chiiraetcr a» coUKliluting a hudy politic. In that sense, 
the people are the Stale, aud the State the iwople, but no 
other. It is not, however, in that sense, hut a very diiferect 
one, that the aJvocAtos of tlte general ticket ise it. On the 
contrary, thvy evidently apply it to the people, in their un- 
organized cluracter a£ mere indivldnalM — a sense in which 
the people are never called the State, nor the Stale the peo- 
ple : 1 say evidently, because the effect of adapting it would 
be to give the appuiutuient to a mere majority, regarded aa 
80 many individuals, without the biighteat reference to the 
peculiar organization of our State, or oven an attempt to 
adjust the power of appointing the electors so as to conform 
to it. But the assumption that the people are the State, in 
this sentie, is as xmfuuuded as the tirst on which it rettts, rhat 
the Constitution gives the oppointmeut to them. But even 
this unfonn(le<l asenmptiun rests on another equallyso, — that 
the numerical majority of the people is the State ; and on 
that rests the conclusion that the adoption of the general 
ticket, which would give the power to it, would he the same 
as giving it to the people. And this brings us to the final 
and radical assumption, which lies at the bottom of the whole 
series, — that the majority has the natural, inherent and in- 
defeasible right of governing, — an assumption not only ut- 
terly unfounded, but of the moat dangerous character, and 
in direct conflict with the Consliluliou of this State and that 
of the Union. All naUmd rights are individual rights, aud 
belong to them as such. They ap|)ertain neither to majori- 
ties nor miuoritieti. On the contmry, all political rights are 
conventional. Neither majorities nor minorities can right- 
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(vllj exercise anv soch, bat by oompAct or agTeement, ex* 
pmsed or implied. Some of tbe States of the Unioa, it 
voald seem, bave based their Constitutioo od the aasomp- 
tion, that the mere namerical majohiT has the right to gov-* 
era. In such it would, indeed, be the State by implication, 
aod the adopting of the general ticket by them, for the ap- 
ptiiotment of Electur», would be in conformity with the pn>- 
vijiioni of the federal Curi«titutionf which vents it in the 
State. Bat euoh is not oar case. Our State iit organized (hi 
the far brooder, and more solid and durable fouDdation, of 
tlic concurrent majority, 1*j the entire exclusion of the na- 
merical. To adopt, Ihcr, the general ticket, would not be, 
with us, to give the ap[>ointment to the State. On the con- 
trary', it woald be to iotrodace a new element, calcolated to 
subvert and destroy the very foundation on which its orgaai- 
cation rests, as has been shown. 

Setting, then, aside the general ticket, for tht-ce numer- 
ous and inHiinnountable objections, as utterly iuadutissiblef 
no other alternative is left, but to retain the present mode of 
appointment, or adopt the district system, by dividing the 
State into a numl)er uf districts equal to the number of its 
Electors, and allot the appointment of one to each. If it 
should be Ihuuj^ht preferable to give the appointment directly 
to thi; people without any internicdiato agency, then the lat- 
ter should be adopted as the only way by which it can be 
truly given to them, and that, too, with strict justice to tha 
two great diviMons of the State, and without the hazard of 
disturbing or destroying the compromise between them. The 
strongest objection to it is, that it might diminish the rela- 
tive weight of the State in the Presidential election, by ex- 
posing its vote to the hazard of a division. It is certainly 
desirable to avoid this, so long as the other States sliull con- 

Ltiuuo to concentrate theirs by a general ticket. But I moat 
say, even setting this objection aside, that I can see no ad- 
equate reason fur changing the present mode. Under out 
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well-coDstnicted ami just Coast it lit ion, the Loj^shUare may, 
with strict leganl to truth, be said to be the tnie ropreeen- 
tative of the Staie. It has heretofore pn»vcd to l»e so in the 
ap])oiiitmcDt of Electors. In uo instance has it deceived or 
betrayed the State in reference to it. 

Nor am I aware of any formidable objection against con- 
tinuing the present mode, growing out of the late act of 
CongrcHii, wliich may not bo met by an amendment of our 
8tate Constitution, fixing an earlier day for the meeting of 
the Lcgiiilaluro every fourth year ; go that it may b»j in hcb- 
sion to coniply with its pruviflioiis, anil in having a called 
Hewion for that purpose, until the amendment can hn made. 
But whether tliis should be done, or the district system 
adopted, uutwitlistaudiug the hazard of dividing the vote of 
the iStatc, are questions to bo decided, not so much by refer- 
ence to principle as consideratiouB of expediency, in reference 
to which the Legislature is the most competent to decide. 

But it is urged that a change must Imj made, because 
the Legititatum has no right to appoint the Electors. To this 
it may Ik? fairly answered, that the objection comes top late. 
The Fedenil Ciovemment has been in operation more than 
htelf a century, during which time there have been fifteen 
Presideutial elections, in each of which one or more States 
have apiKiintcd their Electors by the Legislature, and in not 
a single instuncohave the two Houses of Congress, ia coimt- 
ing votes, objected to receive the voto of a State because it 
was cast by Klcctuiu appointed by ils Legislature. 

Bat, waiving this answer, I cannot perceive any solid 
ground for tho objection. The Federal Constitution expressly 
vests the ptjwcr of appointing tho Electors in the State-s ; 
that is, as has been shinvn, In their organized ctiaractcr as 
constituting a IhhIv politic, aiad the puwer of directing the 
manner of appiintiug in their Legislatures, without qualifi- 
cation. It is left to their disci'otiou to decide whether it 
shall bv done directly by the people of the State, or indirect- 
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ly thmiigh intermediate ngcntR, provideU the manner directed 
shall be such as tu be fairly the act of the State ; that is, of 
the |»eo[)le iu the cliaracior above Btated. The m'>re |>erfecl- 
ly and fully it wuuld l»c thcira in that character, the more 
]»crfectly and fully will the tnteation of the Cuasti ution Iw 
com|ilted witli, whether dune through the direct vote of the 
people, or any intermediate agency, including the LcgisU- 
ture. But it 16 ecrtuio, ihal with us, whatever may be the 
caw in the other States, no other agency con boomAtituted, 
or any other mode of appointment adopteil, that wuuUl more 
perfectly and fully represent the State, or make the appoint- 
ment more truly its act, than that by its Legiitlature. 

I have now complied with your request^ with as mnch 
breiity as posRiblaj coneidcTing the imiH^rtance and complex 
character of the question involved. 1 liave, iudeed, exiH.'ri- 
cnced no inconsidumble difliculty, lu discusbiug some of the 
])ointS; to express myself with sutticient clearness to be well 
understood, witbuut going into a dlttcussi'i/n of some of the 
fundumeiital principles of political science, if it may be so 
called, and thereby increase, unreasonably, the length of my 
answer to your request. As it is, I fear, in attempting to 
avoid j>rolLJ[ity, I have not sufficiently CKplaiued my mean- 
ing, on some of the points, to escApo obscurity. 

In couchiiion, permit mo to say, if w hat I have written 
should shed an additional ray of light on the nature and 
character of our excellent Slate Constitution, or contribute 
in any degree to guard against the adoption of any measuro 
calculated to impair or weaken it, I shall feel myself amply 
compensated for the time and reflection I have bestowed oo 
this communication. 

I am, with great reHpect, yours, &c. &c., 

J. C. Calhocn. 

"Meun. Jjum L. Out, Wuxum Suiam, A. Etlib ftod F. W. SnucBt," 
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ADDRESS 

On taking the chair of the Southwestern Convention, 
Memphis, Nov. 13th, 1845. 

I thank you gentlemen for the distingiiiBhed honor yoB 
have conft-'rred on me iu calling tue to pretiide over your 
meeting. 

The oliject of your deliberations, ns annonneed in the 
Circular of your Cuinmittce calling the Convention, is tho 
Development of the Renourccs of the Western and South- 
ern States. It will be for ynu to dotcnuine, after a fnll de- 
liberation, what their resources are ; how they can best be 
developed ; and hnw fur the aid of the General Government 
may be invtikwl for that jmrpotw. But I trust it will not 
be deemed out of place for me to state my views on those 
points. 

The region occupied by the Western and Suuthem StateH 
is of vast extent. It may be divided into three parts. The 
first and greatest is tho magnificent valley in the midst uf 
which we now stand, and which is drained by the mighty stream 
whose current rolls under the bluff on which your city is 
located. It extends north and south nearly thniUgh the en- 
tire breadth of the Temperate Znnn, and east and west 
from the Hocky to the Alleghany Monnt^iins ; and occupies 
in its northern extonwon a jH-isition, midway between the 
Pacific and Atlantic Oceans. The next is that portioh which 
stretches east from the mouth of the Mississippi River along 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic Ocean, as far as cotton, 
rice and tobacco, arc cultivated. The other stretclics from 
the Missisitippi westward, ulung tlie Gulf uf Mexico to the 
Mexican Hue. I say the Wcxicaa line, — for although Texas, 
is not yet annexed, Lho day is near at hand when she will 
shine as one of the brightest stars in our political conftellutioQ 
TOU vt — 18 
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The vast rog^nu comprehending thcoe three divisions taay 
be juslly called the great agricultural portion of owr Union. 
Itfi climate is no various ; its extent so vast ; its mil 00 fer- 
tile, that it is capable of yielding all the products of that 
zone in the greateHt perfection and abunduiK'e. Already 
Tuuch has been done to devt-lojw its great resourccB. Alrondr 
all the U'adiug articles of food and miuient arc produc<.>d in 
sutlident abundance^ not only for its own wants and for thuae 
of other portions of the United States, but to reqtiirc the 
demand of the markets of the world to consume. In addi- 
tion, it produccH the articles of tobacco, lead, t&r, turpentine 
and lumber, far beyond the home consumption ; and in a 
short time the fertile valleys and extensive prHiries of the 
northern portions of this great valley, will add to the list of 
exports the imp^^rtant articles of hemp and wool, and the 
southern plains, when Texas is anncxoti, will add that of 
sngar. 

I approach now, gentlemen, tlie important question. 
How fihall we, who inhabit this vast n>gion, develape its 
great resources ? For this purjwjse thero is one thing need- 
ful, and only one — and tliitt is, that we shall get a fair re- 
munerating price for all that we may produce. If we can 
obtain such a price, this vast r^on, under the active indu»< 
try of its intelligent and enterprising inliabitAnts, will be- 
come the ganlen of the world ! How is this to Ite eii'ected ? 
There is but one mode by which it can be, and that ia, to 
enlarge our market in proportion to the increase of oar pro- 
duction. This again can be obtained only in one way — and 
tliat is, by free and ready tmuRit for jrarsoos and nierchan* 
dise between the various portions of this vast region, and be> 
twoen it and other portions of the Union and the rest of tho 
world. 

Tho question then is, How shall we accomplish such a 
transit P Fur tliis purpose Nature has been eniiDeully propi- 
Liuus to us. 
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1 be^n with this vast valley drained by the Missifwippi 
and Its tributaries. Nothing more is necessary to secure a 
cheap, speedy, crfain and safe trangit between all its parts, 
but the improvement of its navigation and that of its vari- 
ous ^at trilmtiiries. That done, a free and safe communi- 
cation may he Imd between every |wirtion. To secure a Hkf 
communicatiou tietwcen it and the Srmtlicni Atlantic cities 
the finst and ^eat point is, to adopt nuch uieastirea as ahall 
keep open at all limes, in peace and war, a communication, 
through the coasting trndc, between (he Gulf of Mexico and 
the Atlantic Ocean. Thia is the great thoroughfare which, 
if interrupted would as certainly produce a revolution in the 
commercial system, as the Btoppage of one of the great ar- 
teries of the body, would in the human. To guard agninat 
such effects in the event of war, it is imlispensable to estwb- 
liah at PcnBacrola, or some other place in the Gutf, a naval 
station of the first class, with all the means of building and 
repairing vessels of war, with a portion of our Navy perma- 
nently attached. But this of itself will not be sufficient. 
It is indispensable to fortify inipregnnbly the Tortugaa, 
whicli lie midway between Florida Point and Cuba, and com- 
mand the passes between the Qulf of Mexico and the Atlan- 
tio coast. And to this muHt he added a naval force of steam- 
ers or other vessclw, whidi will huhitually command our own 
roast against any f'x>. It will also be necessary thai the bar 
at the Bulize shall be kept at all times open, so far as it con 
be effbcie*!, co«t what it may. 

But other measures will be iudispensably necessary to 
facilitate the intercourse botwcec this great valley and the 
Southern Atlantic coast. With all the advantages possessed 
by the coasting trade between the Gulf and the Atlantic, be 
it ever so well secured against iaterruption, there itiune great 
objection to which it is liable. The Peninsula of Florida 
pntjecta fur to the south, which makes the voyage fi-ora New 
Orleans and the other ports of the Gulf to the Bouthero 
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Atlantic citieii, not onlf Teiy long and todiouii, but llablo to 
frequent and great accidentft in its navigation. A voyage fMm 
this place for instance, to Charleston, would be a distance of 
certainly not less than two thonsnnd tire hundred miles, and 
u subject to as great luttses as any voyage nf equal extent 
in any part uf the world. It was eHiiiaat«d some dozen of 
years since that the actual loss between Cuba, the Bahama 
Islands, and Florida, w^as not less than balf a million of dol* 
lara a year, and it may now, wjtli the great incrcaae uf our 
commerce be put down as not less than a million. While 
between tliis and Clmrk-slon, or Savannah, there may he a 
comuiunii?atiou by railroad to not much exceed six hundred 
miles, and which would be free from accidents and losaea 
What then is needed to cmnplete a cheap, speedy and safe 
intercourse between the valley of the Mississippi and the 
Southern Atlantic coast, is a fgnoA system of milroads 
For this purpose the ualure of the intervening country affords 
ejctraonlinarj' advantages. 

Such is its formation from the course of the Tennessee, 
Cumberland and Alabama Rivers, and the termination of the 
various chains of the Alleghany Mountains, thai all the rail- 
roads which have been projected or commenced, although 
each has l'X)ked only to is local interest, must ncccasarily 
unite at a point in Be Kalb County, in the State of Georgia, 
called Atlanta, not far fnira the village of Decatur, so as to 
constitute one entire system of roads, having a mutual in- 
tereet each in the other, instead of isolated rival roods. At 
that point the Charleston aud Savannah roads, each aiming 
at a connection with this great valley, meet, and from that 
point the State of Georgia is engaged in constructing a rail- 
road to lerminate nt Chattanooga, on the Tonnessoe River, 
above the Suck, which jiasses siuitb of the western termi- 
natiun of that chain of the Alleghany which throws the 
water on the one side into the MisKissippi, and on the other 
into the Atlantic. With this trunk, the road from this ]iluce 
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to Lfigrange will meet with the Decatur Railroad around thu 
Muscle Shonis at TuscumLia, and the extension of that road 
to the Greorgirt trunk near Rome. With the mliuc trunk the 
road pnijected from Nashville, will meet at Chattanooga, and 
the Knoxville and Highwaesec-, already graded, will iall in 
with it at a point not far from Rome. So, if we turn south 
from this place to the railroad from Vicksburg to Jackson, 
and the projected roads from Grand Gulf and Natchez, it 
will be seen, by reference to the map, that they umst all 
unite iu their eaateru extension it some point on the ridge 
between the Mississippi and Tombigbce, and thence in their 
extension towanls the Southern Atlantic ports, muHt uecea- 
sarily unite with the railroad now partially completed be- 
tween Montgomery on the Alaljamn, and Wcet Point, on 
the AppaTachioola, and unite at the same place with the 
Charleston and Savannah nmd, and the Georgia trunk. Ro 
again, the short railroad from New Orleans to Lake Pon- 
chartraln, leads by navigation through Lake Ponchartrain to 
Mobile, and thence by the Alabama to Montgomery. To 
the same point the pnjecied railroad from Pensacola leads 
through the Montgomery Railroad. If we cast our eyes fur- 
ther to the north-cast, we shall fiud that the projected raiiivad 
from Richmond to Kanawlm, or the Ohio, iu its eouth-wes- 
tem branch, must necesbarlly |»asB near Abingdon, down the 
valley of the Holstein to Knoxville, and thence to the same 
point. The whole thus eonstituting, from the remarkable 
formation of the country, one entire system of roads, unit- 
ing at a great central point, through which the whole hare 
a common i uteres t^-eauh in the completion of the other — 
each increasing ite particular prosperity from the prosperity 
of the whole. All of which will no duubt more ftUIy aj)[>ear 
from the report of the Committee on Railroads. 

I have limited my remarks in reference to railroads to the 
region east of the Mississippi, as I do not feel myst^lf fuffi- 
siently acquainted wiih the subject to offer any views in tb- 
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furoncG to their extension through the region lying west of 
H ; bat I am oonfident, &om a general knowledge of the 
coantry, that in tbctr extcnnoo west the interest of all tJM 
roads will be found to be in like manner harmonions. When 
the various roads alluded to have been completed, the coasts 
ioR Toyi^^ between the Gulf and Atlantic coaat, secured 
against the interniptious (if war, and the navigation of the 
HiBUsaippi and iL8 great tributaries sulhcioQllv' improved, then 
there will be between all parts of the Southern and Western 
States a facility of intercourse which, for expedition, safety 
and cheapness, will be without equal in any country of the 
same extent on the globe. It will furnish a great internal 
market within itself through the exchange of the great sta- 
ple commodities of the southern portion, with the breail-stnffs 
and other pmvisions and products of its northern parta 

But, gentlemen, it is not BUlUcient that the market of 
this vast region shall bo o|icu by safe and ready transit with- 
in itself Our productions are far beyond our own wants; 
and the object of the present meeting is their further dcw.*!- 
oproent. We must look to other portions of the Union, and 
establish between us and them the same facility of transit 
as betiveen the dififerent parts of ours, for that purpow, 
much iudeed will have been done by accomplishing what has 
already been proposed. By securing the coasting trade in 
the manner ali-eady stated, botwetn ihe Gulf and Atlantic, 
and the improvement of the navigation of the Mississippi 
and its great tributaiics, and the completion of the ruilmid 
bcwccn the Mississippi and the Atlantic, tliere will be open- 
ed at all times, in peace and war, in summer and winter, a 
free, cheap and ready communication between the Northern 
and Eastern States, ami S.iiiihcm and Western. But some- 
thiug more must still be dune ; our great valley must be in- 
timately and closely connected with the valley and lakes of 
the St. LaiftTence, by a canal which will permit the vessels 
which navigate one to pass, if practicable, into the other 
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That, "with the Tarious coiumiinications already cstaMishetl 
or now in i)rn];p'oss by railroads and canals betwoon the two 
valleys, will unite in the closest commercial ties every part of 
our great aad glorious Union. 

But how is all this to be effected ? This, gentlemen, 
brings us to a more delicato question, and that is, How far 
we may invoke the aid of the General Government for that 
purpose ? I cannot be wrong in supposing that there must 
be a great diversity nf opinii>n in thin assrniMy in rLfcrcnce 
to the extent to which it may be ccmstitutioually invoked. 
It is well known that my opinion is in favor of a rigid con- 
striction of the Constitution, while there are others in favor 
of a more enUrgcd view. But I tni«t that we shnll Iw all 
agreed on one fioint, and that is to abstain frniii pressing our 
views on all subjects, where there is a diversity of opinion. 
It is only by such forbeamnce that we can avoid conflict and 
preserve harmony ; and I for one am prepared to set an ex- 
ample of such forbearance. Let us then all agree to touoh 
no subject on which any portion of the body entertains con- 
stitntional scriijiles. With these impressions, 1 read with 
{wrticular approliation the circular of your Committee calling 
the Conventi<]n, wliich stated that no subject upon which 
a diversity of opinion exittted on coostitutiunal gnmnda should 
be diacusscd. It evinced a regard furthat siica-d iustruuicnt 
which augurs well for the succcsa of our labors. Indeed the 
first step towardsthe accomplishment of the objects for which 
we are convened — the development of the resources of the 
South and West — is the preservation of our liberty and our 
free popular institutions ; and the first step, towards that, is 
the preser^'ation of our Constitution. To them we owe our ex- 
traordinary proB|writy and progress in developing the great 
reaources of our country, and tm them we must dej»end for 
their full and perfect development, which would realize the 
anticipations uf ail the founders of our Government, and 
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mine our counlr)- to a greatnoes surpaouug all that 
gitnc before us, 

Witl) lliese remarkft, I begin with nsking, How far tb« 
aid of the General Goverament can be invoked to the im- 
liruvcaient of the navigation of the Missdsaippi and its great 
navigable tributaries ? And here let me premise, that the 
invention of Fulton haa in reiility, fur all practical purposes, 
converted the MiKsii^sippi, with all its great tributaries, into 
an inland sea. Ki-*;aniing it aa such, I am prepared to 
place it on the Kume f'Xitiug with the Gulf and Atlantic 
coasts, the ChesApeake and Delaware Bays, and the Lakes, 
in reference to the RUperintendcnce of the Qencml Guvera- 
nent over its navigalion. It \s manifest that it is fiir be- 
yond the power of individuals or of separate States to au[icr- 
vinc it, AS there are cightcon States, including Texas and the 
Territories — more than half the Union — which lie within 
the valley of the Missiasippi or border on its navigable tri- 
butftrit«. 

But, gentlemen, while I am in favor of placing its nav- 
igatiun and that of its great navigable tributaries under the 
BUjiervision of the General Government, I am utterly op|x»- 
ed to extending its supervii^ion Iwyond the limits the grounds 
on which 1 have plaved it would carry it It is the genios 
(if our Government to le-ave to individtiala what can be done 
by individuals, and to individual Stales wliat can be done by 
them, and to restrict tbe [wwer of tlie General Government 
to that which can only be effected through ita agency and 
the powers speciticiilly grunted. Indeed, setting all consti- 
tutional objections aside, it would be improi^'r, aa a mere 
matter of expediency, to invoke the aid of the General Qo- 
remment in the execution of any one object which could be 
effected by the agency of individuals or States. In a coun- 
try of such vast extent as ours, local expenditurea are liable 
to great abu84-8. They are seen to lead to a aystem, to use 
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an uiuIIguifiLHl pliraae, of '^ lofj-roUiug" and to turminalc in 
useless aud wasteful espeuditurea of public niooey. 

Afl to the measuics ueccssary to keep open at all tinieg a 
coasting voyage bctweea tho Gulf and Atlantic, there ia no 
one who will question the constitutinnal coinjieteuey of Con- 
gress to adopt them, and I accordingly pass thera over with- 
out further reraarlc 

I come now to the qaestion, How far the aid of the Gen- 
eral Government may be invoked to execute the system of 
proposed milroadft between the Mississippi and its tributaries 
and the Southern Atlantic ports ? And here I must pre* 
niise, that, according to my opinii:)n, the General Goveniment 
has no ri|;ht to appropriate money except to carry into exe- 
cution its delegated powers, and ttiat I do not regard the 
system of rai]n>ads or internal improvements as comprehend- 
ed under them ; but it nuiy still be in its power to do some- 
thing directly in aid of their execution where the roads pass 
through lands belonging to the United States. I do not 
donbt the right of tho Government, regarded iu the light of 
a proprietor, to grant lands in aid of such iuiprovemeuts 
when they are calculated to enhance their value ; and have 
accordingly never hesitated as a member of Congrefle to Tot« 
in favor of acts granting alternate Acctions to railroads or ca- 
nals under Fueh circumstances. Acting on that piiuciple, I 
cheerfully, as President of the Senate, gave the casting voto 
in favor of an act granting alternate sections to the canal 
intended to connect Lake Michigan with the Mississippi 
through tho Illinois Kiver. But though it may not be iu 
the power of the Qeneral Government to give any consider- 
able direct aid in execution of the system, yet it may give in- 
directly very essential aid. It is well known that the 
principal expense in constructing railroads is caused by the 
price of iron ; but perhaps it is not as well known that a 
large portion of tlie price consists in the duty laid on the 
importation of iron. The duty alone on heavy T iron^ I am 
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informed on good authority, is more than two thousand dol 
lare a mile. A repeal, then, of the duty on it would, in ef- 
fect, be equal to a subscription of that sum pci mile. 

I do not intend to touch upon the vexed queAlion of the 
Tariff. T know that there is a dirersity of opinion in re- 
B|>ect to the protective poliry. This is not the place to agi- 
tate it ; but I Vruuld submit that, under present circumstancea, 
that question cannot bo faiHy raiaed in reference to the re- 
peal of the duty upon railroad iron. I 8|»cak on gnod 
authority, when I say such iron may be made in the United 
States at $00 a ton, and also that it cannot be iuijtorted into 
this country for leas thau that sum, not including ths duty, 
in coDftcqueuce of the great increase of the i>rico of railroad 
iron in Kn^litud wiibin the last ft*w muntbs, frum the great 
demand for the article for making roada there. Under such 
oifounutancefl, the only effu-ct of the repeal of the duty would 
be to prevent our own nianufnctiirers from greatly rainiD^ the 
price in consequence of the numopoly of the home market. 

I apprrwirh a aubjcct still more delicate, in connection with 
the protective jmliry. I luive shown that we already pro- 
duce of the lemling articles of fiKKl and ruinient and others 
of coDodemble importance, more than can be consumed 
within our own limits, including other portions of the Union, 
and that we must depend upon the rest of the world for a 
market for the surplus. I have also shown that to these, in 
a short time, will be added the important articles of sugar, 
hemp and wool, and that to obtain fair romunorating pricea, 
it is indi9i>ensHblo that the market shall increase with the 
increasing development of our resources, oo the great prin- 
ciple that price is regulated by the relation between supply 
and demand. 

Without an increase of the market equal to the increaM 
of supplies, prices will full till they ccoac to he remunerating, 
which will eQ'ectually put a stop to a farther development of 
our resources. But it it) clear that, on a free exchange of qui 
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products with the rest of tlie world, depends ourcftpacity for 
commanding iu market, and that every barrier iuttT|K)sed ui 
the sliape of Ihx or duties must ttcceitsiu-ily limit its market 
for our pruducts to the same extent. 

Tho positioD being admitte<l, it is to bo hoped that all 
will concur, whatever mny be tho diversity of opinion re- 
specting the Tariff, that no duty shall be imposed which is 
not necessary, accordinj; to the respective views of oachj of 
the poli<^ which tho Government ought to adopt. T am o( 
the inipreKsion that the existing Tariff tlirows many impedi- 
ments in the way of our exchanges with the rest of the world, 
which, even u]>on thfl principle of protection, might bu dis- 
pensed with. 

There remains one other tojrtc of deep interest to all tho 
lower sections of this nia^^nlficent vulley, — I refer to the re- 
clamation uf your lands subject to anntiid inundation, by a 
syst<>m of leveeing. They comprehcud a largo and most 
valuable portion of the whole region, and are capable of sus- 
taining a population greater than any portion of the glubo 
of tho same extent. A large [>ortion is held by the Federal 
Qovemmcni, and I do cot donbt that it ought to contribcte 
to leveeing them, in prnportion to its interest, or terminate 
its proprietorshijt, !ia noon as it can be donCj in favor of the 
8tatRe within nhoKe limits they lie, so as to leave it to the 
respective Stales and the individual owners to construct the 
levees. There will be great ditficulty in the former in fixing 
the proportion which the F'ederai Government and individ- 
uals ought to contribute ; and I am t>f the impression it 
would be the most advisable every way for the Federal Go- 
vernment to take measures to terminate its pruprieturaliip 
at an early period. Indeed, upon principles of gCDcral poli- 
cy, I am of opinion that it ought to cease its proprietorship 
in land as early as it can bu ]iractically effected, in all the 
new States, except what may be necessary fur forts, arse- 
nals, magazines, navy yards, and other buildings. Under 
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this impreKton, I introdnce<l a bill some years since for tbe 
purpose of effecting this object, which ainung other things 
provided that the price of public laudu which ha*l bt?eD offer- 
ed for sale without being enturwl, within a fixed period, shooltl 
be gradimlly reduced from one duUar and a quarter to one 
dollar, and then to seventy-tive, and then to fifty, and last- 
ly to twenty<five cents, and all that was not sold within a 
short period at twcnty-fivo cents, to bo surrendered to the 
States in which they wei-e situated. 

I Irnve now given yuu my views briefly, as to the reaour- 
ces of the South and Went ; huw they ctiuld be best developed, 
Hud how far the aid of the Gk'uerol Government might be in- 
voked to ai<(«ist in their devclopmeut. And now let nie add, 
in conelu^on, you f>ccupy a region |K>BseS8ing advantages 
above all othera on the globe, of the same extent, not only 
for its fertility, its diversity of climate and production, btit 
in its geojirapl ileal |tosition ; lying midway between the Pa- 
cific and Atlantic Oceans, in leASthan one generation, should 
the Union continue, and I hope it may be perpetual, you 
will be engaged in dclilx'rations to extend your connection 
with'the Pacific, as you now are with the Atlantic; and 
will ultimately be almost as intimately connected with the 
one as the other. In the end, yon will command the com- 
merce of both, and tliis great valley become the centre of 
the commerce of the world, as well as that of our great 
Union, if we shall preserve our liberty and free jiopular in- 
stitutions. We are about to give the first great impult^ 
and you will, gentlemen, I trust, set an example of modera- 
tion, harmony and unanimity, which will be followed hereaf- 
ter. May the rebult of your delilterations be such as to tc- 
oompliah nut only the objects for which you have cr>nvcned, 
but to strengthen the bonds of our Union, and to render us 
the greatest and most prosiierous community the world 
beheld. 
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THE ADDRESS 

Of the SoiUhem Delegates in Congress, to their Con- 
stituents. 

[It is dne to the memberH of ihe Smithcrii Delegation in Con- 
gr«88, who were opposed to the Address Tihich foHoTra, u wolt as 
to its author and supporters, that the subjoined correspondence 
shouid accompany its publication. This ia not Ihe proper place 
to ini^uire into the motives or reaAons which may have controlled 
tho oondoct of the diflscnting moinhors. Of thodo the reuJer must 
form liis own opinions. We deal oul^ wilb the fBOta aa tbuy ap- 
pear on the record. — Editdk.] 

BUf\1K ClumKiL, FtOruary 8J, lS4fl. 

Bear Sib, — I aildresscd a note to jou on tho 29th ult., 
requestitig to be ftimishud with a certiRed oip^r of ihe ad- 
dress of the southern delegates, reiwrtt.'d to, and adopted by, 
tho committee of fifteen, which you were kind enough to 
Bay, verltully, yuu wuuld luruish mo with as soon aa you had 
leisure, as others uj)pufied the address att well aa myself; and 
as it is deemed due to all who did so that the urigiual should 
lie published, I respectfully request you, as the secretai-)- of 
the meeling, to publish the address as agreed to by the com- 
mittee of fil'teen, reported to and acted upon by the meeting 
in tho Senate chamber on the 15th ultimo, or furnish me 
with a copy for that purpose. 

Very respeclfully, yours, 

Tao. J. Rusk. 
Hod. a. W. VrnJOM. 



in compliance with the desire of Gen. Rusk, a mcmlior 
of the committee of fiflecu, ou its first orgunizalion, I with 
great pleasure ])ublish the originol address reported from 
that committee to the meeting of the southern members of 
Congress on the 15th of January. The mtxlificutions and 
changed appear by a comparii»ou with that pubUshed in your 
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paper of the 28tb. It will bo seen tliat many aro merely 
verbal and unimportant, whilst none materially affect the 
spirit or character of the address. 

The subjoined letter from Mr. Calhoun will explain them 
most eatisfuct^trily. Two, which aro deemed most important, 
were made un the evening of the 15th, afler the address was 
read, aud befori; it was rceoiumittcil. This was douo in ao- 
cordancc with the declaration of Mr. Culhoun, its author, 
that he would consent to any modifications which would not 
impair the truth of the narrative, or materially change the 
character of the o^hlrcss. One mudificaiion con^sted ia 
striking out the pjiragmph which referred to the Oregon 
bill^ of the la«t sesniou, and another paragraph was inserted 
the next morning, by his consent ; another, the striking out 
of two sentences near the conclusion, which declared that, 
under certain circumstances, it was for .the North to calculate 
the value of the Uuiou ; a third, the expansion of a clause 
which referred to the northern members of Congress who had 
uniformly sustained the rights of the South. There are 
some other alterations of minor importance, but all mode with 
the approbation of Mr. Calhoun. 

• The following is the paraffrapb referred to by Mr. Venable, but he 
doe« not Inform na at wtiOH« ttL^tjiDce it wah ArTLcktm out. 

'* At tbe Itist eesHion of Oongri.-M, a bill wan pa^ei eflUbli^hiog a 
territorial guvurumoDt for On-guu, uxotudin^ slavery therafVom. Tbd 
President gave his eaaction to ibe bill, and sent a Apecial mcaiwge to 
Congress <t$.<ngnii)g bb reaaons fur doing fw- These reiwous prBsupposed 
that the Micsuuri compromuo wus to bu, iiud woulJ t>e, extended west 
of the Roeicy Moaotams to the Pacido Ooe:Ln. And tho President 
intimated h'n IntcntioD id ha meeaage to veto any future bill tliat 
sboold restrict slavery aontli of the line of that compromtw. Aa- 
eaming it to havo been the porpuso and intention of the North to ex- 
tend the Miesoari cunipromiae line m above indicated, the paasage of the 
Oregon bill ctiuld only be regiird^d as evincing tbe acqiiiewence of the 
South in that liue. Bat tho dovelupmetita of the pronent seMion of 
Congress have made it raanifeflt to all that no pnob purpose or iut«Dt!oil 
now exists with the Xortb to finy considerable extent." 
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The three modilicntiona alluded to above were mode or 
consented to by the author on the evening when the address 
was reiiorled, and before its recommitment. It was placed 
by me in the hands of Mr. Berrien with those altumtions on 
the face of the jmiier, and a Blip whicli ctmtained the Biib- 
Rtituted paragraph. Mr. Berrien's address was considered in 
comuiilttt:. He rtituraed Mr. Calhoun's a^ldress to Mr. King, 
the chaira)an, aad ho reported to the uieeling on the 22d 
Mr. Berrien's addrenti and that of Mr, Callioun, with a 
recoinmcndaiion tliat Mr. Berrien's should be adopted as a 
subetitutfl. It was the identical paper cnntalnin;^ Mr. Cal- 
houn's adtlresw with tho above-named inodifieatinnB, made 
before recouimitment, wluch was voted upon in connectinn 
with that of Mr. Berrien at the meeting of tlie 22d. 

The addn.*-8.i of Mr. Calhoun was not read to tho meeting 
of the 22d, because Its rcadiuij was not demanded. That it 
had been modified was a matter of notoriety. It was equally 
well kuowu that the autlior declared in the lucctiug of the 
15th that he would consent to such modifications. 

When the vote was about to be taken at the meeting of 
the 22d, some members hesitated to vote, hecmse they had 
not read tlie address with sufficient care. There was a 
general annunciation that objectionable passages, not affecting 
the matter and character of the addn'ss, might be stricken 
out at tho suggesliou of its friends. Then there was passed 
a resolution proposed by Mr. Iverson, that the secretary 
suspend the publication of the address until dire^^tcd by a 
meeting of thoae who should sign it. Tliis g;ive an oppor- 
tunity to all parties interested maturely to consider it ; and 
in order to facilitate that purpose, eight private copies were 
printed and given to persons desiring to read it. 

After this, and at the instance of some of the signers, a 
passage was stricken out of the introductory pamgra]>h, in 
thefollowtug words : " Not excepliug the deuluratioii which 
Kparated you and the other united colonics from the parent 
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paper of the 28th, It wUI be Been that many are merely 
verlMiI and unimportant, whilst none materially affect the 
spirit or character of the aildreRs. 

The Biiltjoined letter from Mr, Calhoun w!]] explain them 
most RtttiKfactorily. Two, which are deemed mofit importaat, 
were made on the evening of the I5th, af^cr the addreas wua 
read, and ht-fiirti it waa recommitted. This was done in ac- 
cordance with the declaration of Mr. Calhoun, its author, 
that he would consent to any modifications which would not 
impair the tnith of the narrative, or materially change tho 
character of the address. One moditicaliim coniiiHted in 
striking out the paragraph which referred to the Oregon 
bill^ of the last session, and another ])amgraph was inserted 
the next morning, hy hr» consent ; another, the striking out 
of two sentences near the conclusion, which declarwl that, 
under certain circumstances, it was fur -the North to calculate 
the value of the Union ; a third, the expansion of a clnose 
which referred to the northern members of Congress who had 
uniformly sustained the rights of the South. There aro 
some other alterations of minor importance, but all made with 
the approbation of Mr. Calhoun. 

* The following h the paragrnph referred to by Mr, Venable, bat be 
doM not inforiQ qs at irlioee insumca U was striokdo ODt. 

'^ At the lost sossioo of Congnjsa, a bill Km pAssei ostablUhing a 
terrilvrial govcronioni for Ofk-gon, eicIutUtig alavury thorefrom. Tho 
PrMitletit gave bis sauctioo to the bill, aod sent a special meaaage to 
CongreftR assigning lib rooaonifi for dulngfto. Theae reasons proaiippoaed 
that the Miteouri oompromiso was to K\ ami would be, dxtended west 
of the Ruck; Mouataioii to the Facitio Ooe-m. And the President 
intimated his intention in hu nieasage to veta any future bill that 
ahonld ref^triot slavery south of the line of that coraprombu. Aa- 
oauiiug it to have been the pnrixjso and intention of the North to ei> 
tend the Mitcsouh comprooiIiK line as above indicated, the passage of the 
Ore^cjti bill cuuli.) only bo regurdud aa evincing the aoqaieMettoe of the 
tioatb in that line. Cut Che dovetopmeiit« of the preaeat aefmon of 
Oongrens have made it laanifeat to all that no tnoh purpose or ioteotioo 
now exists with the North to any considerable extent." 
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The three modifications alluded to above were made or 
consented to by the author ou llie evouuig wheu the address 
wae reported, and before its recommitment. It was placed 
by me iu the hands of Mr. Berrien with those altemtioQS on 
the face of tho yiaper, and a slip which contained the sub- 
Rtituted para^aph. Mr. Berrien's afUireds was considered in 
committee. Hori'tiirned Mr. Cal]ii)un's acldresa to Mr. King, 
the clmirtuan, a«d he reported to the meuliii^ <m the 22d 
Mr. Bi-rrieu's address and lliat of Mr. Calhoun, with a 
recommendation that Mr. Berrien's should be adopted as a 
substitute. It was the identtcal paper containing Mr. Cal- 
houn's luldross with the above-named muditications, made 
before recommitment, which was voted upon in counectioD 
with that of Ifr. BeinL'n at the meeting of the 22d. 

The address of Mr. Calhoun was not read to the meeting 
of the22d, because its reading was not demanded. That It 
hod boeu mtniificd was n matter of notoriety. It was equally 
well known that the autlior declared in the meeting of the 
15th that ho would consent to such moditicatious. 

When the vote was abont to be taken at the meeting of 
the 2*2d, some members hesitated to vote, because they had 
not read the address with Buffioient care. There was a 
general annunciation that ohjcctionablo passages, not a^ecting 
the matter and character of the address, might be stricken 
out at tlie suggestion of its friends. Then there was passed 
a resulutioQ pn)po«ed by Mr. Iveraoa, that the secretary 
suspend the i>ublicatlon of the address until dirertted by a 
meeting of those who shonld sign it. This gave an oppor- 
tunity to all parties interested maturely to consider it ; and 
in order to facilitate that purpose, eight private copies were 
printed and given to persons desiring to rejid it. 

After this, and at the instance of borne of the signers, a 
passage was stricken out of the inlroiiuctory pamgraph, in 
the following wonis : " Not excepting the declaration which 
eepamtod you and the other united colonies from the parent 
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paper of the 28th. It will be seen that va&ny aro merely 
verliAl ami uuimportant, whilst douo materially afifect the 
spirit or character of the address. 

The subjuined letter from Mr. Calhoun will explain them 
most satisfactorily. Two, which are deemed most important, 
wero made on the evening of the 15th, after the addivaa was 
read, and before it was recommitted. This was duue ia oo- 
cordauce with the declaration of Mr. Calhoun, its author, 
that he would consoat to any modi&cutiuiis wliich would not 
impair the truth of the uarmtive, or materially change the 
character of the address. One modiScation consisted in 
striking out the paragraph which referred to the Oregon 
bill* of tho last ecsBion, and another paragraph was inserted 
the next moming, by his consent ; another, the striking out 
of two fivnitences near the conclusion, whiuh declared that, 
under certain circumstances, it was for .the North to calculate 
the value of the Union ; a tliirtl, the expansion of a clause 
which referred to the northeni members uf Oongress who hail 
unifunuly sustained the rights of the Soutli. There are 
Bome other alterations of minor imp-irtancCj but all made with 
the approbation of Mr. Calhoun. 

* The following \a the para^aph referred to by Mr. VonaMe, bnt be 
doos out infurm oa at whoeo inataiice it was striekvu uuL 

'^ At the Ust aessioa of Ooti^ee, a bill viae paMod eBtabUabing a 
territorijil government for Ongoti, exoludinK fiUvdrj tliorefroia. Tho 
President guve lils sanction to the bill, and ecnt a speciiil tnetiMgc to 
Ooctgrooe assigning 1im ronsons for doiugeo. Tbiwe reaaoae presajipOMd 
tbat the Minoari compromlHe wiu to be, ami wonld be, extended west 
of the Kooky MdUQiains to the PadHo Oi'^kin. And the Pn^dent 
intiniated his int«i)tjnn in bla mcwa^ to veto any future bill that 
ahould rsBtriot tl&voTy south of the line of that cornpromiae. As- 
Etiming it to have been the purpose and intention of the North to ex- 
tend the MiHAuuri ecimpromiae tiue as aI>ove indiL-AtL-d, the paaaoge of th« 
Oregon bill cuuld only ba reftardeil a« evincing the aMjmesoence of tha 
South in that line. But the developmenta of the preaout seaeion of 
Ouuyreee have miide it manifest to all that no such parpo»e or iatentioo 
now exists with th<} Korlb to onj ootmderable extooL" 
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The three modiBcations alluded to above were ma<1e or 
consented to by the author on the evening when the atldresB 
wa8 rejmrted, and before ite recommitment. It was jihtrcil 
by niG ill tht; hnnds of Mr. Berritsn with ijjose ftUemtionfi on 
tbc fucu of tiie paper, and a slip wliich coulained tlie Bub- 
Btituted piirujjjaph. Mr. BH^rrien'^s addreits was considered iu 
committee. Ue roiurDed Mr. Calbouu's address to Mr. King, 
the chttiriuftn, aud he reported to the nieetiu«»: ou the 22d 
Mr. Berrien's address and that of Mr. Calhuun, with a 
reaininicndatinn that Mr. Berrien's should be adopted as a 
subHtitulG. It Wfis the ideutic;al piijrtjr wntuliiiug Mr. Cal- 
houa'a address wiilt tlic above-named inoditicatiouSj made 
before rcoommitment, wliicb was voted upon in connection 
with tliat of Mr. Berrien at the meeting of the 22d. 

The addrc&i vf Mr. Callioun was not read to the meeting 
of the 22d, because its reading was not demanded. That it 
had been modified was a matter of notoriety. It was equally 
well known tiiat the author declared in the meeting of the 
l^lh timt be would consent to sucli modifications. 

When the vote was about to be taken at the meeting of 
the 22d, some members hesitated to vote, because they bad 
uot read the address with sullicient care. There was a 
general annunciation that objectionable passages, not affecting 
the matter and character of the address, might be stricken 
out at the suggeritiou of its friends. Then there was passed 
a resolution proposed by Mr. Iverson, that the secretary 
saspend the publication of the address nntil directed by a 
meeting nf tluise who Bhttuld sign it. This gave an oppor- 
tunity to all parties interested maturely to ctiusidur it ; and 
in order to facilitate that purpose, eight private cojiieB were 
printed, and given to persons desiring to read it. 

After this, and at the instance of some of the signers, a 
passage was stricken out of the introductory paragra2jh, in 
the following words : " Not excepting the declaration which 
separated you and the other united colonies from the pareni 
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paper of the 2Sth. It will be seen that many are merely 
Terl>al and uuimportAnt, whilst none materially affect the 
spirit or character of the address. 

The Btihjtiineil letter from Mr. Calhnun will explain them 
most satisfactorily. Two, which are deemed most ttu[Hjrtaut, 
wore made on the evening of the I5th, after the address wui 
read, and bef >re it was recommitted. This was done in ac- 
cordance with the declaration of Mr. Calhoun, its author, 
that ho would comment to any modifications wluch would not 
impair the truth of the narrative, or materially change tha 
character of the address. One modification con^sted la 
striking out the paragraph which referred to the Or^oa 
bill* of the last suasion, and another ]>aragmph was inserted 
the next morning, by his consent ; another, the striking out 
of two sentences near the conclusion, wliich dechireil that, 
under certain circumstances, it was for .the North to calculate 
the value of the Union ; a tliird, the expansion of a clause 
which referred to the northern menibcrs of Congms who had 
uniformly sustained the rights of the 8outh. There are 
•ome other alterations of minor imp<>rtance, but all made with 
the approbation of Mr. Calhoun. 



* The following u the par&f^Aph rororrod to hy Mr. Vonable, but be 
dooa Dot inform na at wIkmo iii»lanc« it wiu stricken oat. 

" At the last sewion of Congress, a bill wu piawd eaUblishUlg a 
ti-rrituriul goTcmmfut for Ortgou, excluding Blavdry ther>fl*on). The 
President gave his Moction to the bill, and sent ■ ipecial mcassge to 
OoBgran wigning bis reuons for doing so. These T^amaa pramppOMd 
that the Iflnoiiri oompramiie wm io be, RDi\ woald be, extended west 
of the Rocky MonntAios to tlio Pucilio Ooe^m. And the President 
iDtimatod his iiiiouliim iu his meauge to veto any fbturo bill that 
should restrict slavery wutb of the line of tliat oompromuw, 
snniing it to tiiTfi been the jmrpfMe and intention of tbe North to ex- 
tend ibo MlitKinri ooinproniiso tiuo as above indicated, tbe pomge of the 
Oregou bill could only be regarded a§ eriacing tie aoqaieeceooe of the 
t Booth in that lino, but tbe (lerelopmeiita of tbe proeent eeeeion of 

■ Oongreee have made it manifest to all tbat no sttch purpuw or intenUoa 

I now exists with tb(.t Nurib to any ooiuidersblt} extent.** 

E 
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The tUrco modilicAlioaB alladed to above were made or 
consented to by the author on the evening when the address 
waa reporlc-d, and before its recomniitment. It was placed 
by me in the hauda of Mr. Berrien with those alterations on 
the face of the pajwr, and a slip wlilch coutjiined the Bub* 
Atituted paragraph. Mr, Berrien's address was cimsiderwl in 
coramittw. He returned Mr. CalUouu's address to Mr. King, 
the cliairuiau, aud ho reported to the meeting on the 22d 
Mr. Berrien's address and that of Mr. Callioun, with a 
recowmcndatinn that Mr. Berrien'it should be adopted as a 
BubsLitutc. It was the identical paper c<-'Utaining Mr. ChU 
houu's addrcsa with the above-named modilicatiuns, made 
before reconunitmcnt, which waa voted tipun in connection 
with that of Mr. Berrien at the meeting of the 22d. 

The addri'ss of Mr, Calhoun was not read to the meeting 
of the 22il, because its reading was not demanded. That it 
liad been miKlJtifd was a mattt;r of notoriety. It was equally 
well kuowu that the author declared In i\i\i meeting of the 
15th that, he would consent to such modifications. 

When the vote was about to be taken at the meeting of 
the 22d, some members hesitated to vote, because they had 
not read the addre.'is with sufficient care. There was a 
genernl annunciation that objectionable passages, not affecting 
the matter and character of the address, might be stricken 
out at thii Buggestiou of its friends. Then there was passed 
a rcsulutlon pru|«j8ed by Mr. Iverson, that iho secretary 
suspend the publication of the address nntil directed by a 
meeting of tluiso who should sign it. This gava an opjwr- 
tunity to all parties interested maturely to consider it ; and 
iu order to fauilitate that purpose, eight private copies were 
printed and given to persons desiring to rend it. 

After this, and at the instance of some of the signers, a 
passage was stricken out of the introductory paragraph, in 
the following words : " Not excfcpting the declaration wliich 
separated you and the other united colonies from the parent 
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couDtry. That involved your independeDce ; but ibis foot 
all, not excepting your Bafeiy." Tbere were, besides, some 
slight modifications, almost whully of a verbal character. 

Tho original is now before the public ; and I wuuld take 
occafuon to remark, that if the jonrnal of the votes contains 
mltttakes, those who have been unintentionally niisreported 
can, and doubtless will, inform mc of the fact, and it shall 
be coiTected. 

Yon will please publish the annexed letter of Governor 
Metcalfe, whoso otficial stntomont jiliiccs before the public 
the facta in relation to the retuulion uf Mr. Clayton on the 
committee who hod asked to be excused. I have tlius given 
the facts connected with this whole transaction. 

A. W. VSNABLB. 



Wjuhixoiox, m. 2, 1849. 

Hfah Rir : — T ara in the receipt ut ynur note of this 
iiiHtantj in M-liich yuu re<|ue6b me lo answer the following 
question? : 

Was not the |Mimgraph in my address, relating to the 
Oregon bill of the last seHsion^ struck out with my consent 
(he evening the report was made, whilst it was under coo- 
Kideratiou, and before it was recommitted ? 

Was not the substitute, as it stands in tho address, made 
with my conwnt, nod accepted by me ? 

Were not the two sentences in the conclusion, which 
stated that it wns for the North to calculate the vidue of the 
Union, etruck out with my consent, and by my direction, the 
same evening, and before the rcconiniitineat ? 

And were not the subsec^uent modifications, of any im- 
portance, all made with my consent, and under tho general 
declaration made by mo in the meeting, that I would consent 
to any modification coming from those dis^xMed to sign tbe 
address wlm^h did not affect the Inith ol' its nanutive, or 
materially change its character ? 
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To ull the forogoiug questions I answer, yen. 
No one wtis bound to sign the addrttts unless be indi- 
vidually approved of it. The oliject was to uiute on some 
common ground ngaiust a^ix-ssiuns and cucroucli meats on 
our righlA, 8o tiir us it might be practie4ible within the limits 
above stated. For that purjrose, I readily consented to all 
the modtiications pru[H}a(^l which did not gu beyond. 
Very truly yours, &c., &c., &c., 

J. C. CaLBO0>* 
Hod. a. W. Tbhabia 



FaMAKT 1,18I8l 
Drab Sib : — At the meeting of the southern memberB of 
Congrese, on the I9th of Jnnmiry, atler the recommitment 
of the report made hy Mr. Culhoun, Mr. Clayton of Dela- 
ware and several other gentlemen, members of the committee 
of fifteen, asked to be excused. You on the next day called 
nn me to fill the vacancies in the committee, and named Mr. 
Clayton as one who was excused. I told you that Mr. Clay- 
ton had not been exousoil, and waa slill a member of the 
committee, and filled up the vacancies made by those who 
were excused. This is an act of justice tu you, as the mat- 
ter has been misrepresented in the papers. You, as secre- 
tary, acted by my direction as chairman ; and the journals 
of the meeting were read on the meeting of the 22d, without 
exception being taken to this jmrt thereof. 

I will add, that 1 declined to excuse my friend Clajton, 
under a conviction that no substitute would take his pltce, 
and because of my great confidence in his ability to do g * id, 
as well OS in his jiutriutism, 

Tuo3. Metcalfe, Cbalrmaa 

lloo. A. W. Vrmasul 



tOL. ¥L 1» 




We, whose names are hcrcuDto aQac:ccd, address you in 
discharge of what we l>clicvc to be a soleoiD duty, nn the 
moat imjtortant subject ever presented for your consideration. 
We allude to tite couflict between the two great sectioiu of 
the Uiilouy gn>wiug out of a dill'ercuce of feeling and opinion 
in reference to the relation ciiKting between the two races, 
the Euru|>eiin and Africau, which inhabit the southern 
tioD, and the acts of aggression and encroachment to which 
it baa led. 

The conflict commenced not long afu^r the acknowledg- 
ment of our independence, and has gradually increased nntil 
it has arrayed the great body of the North against the South 
on this most vilal subject. In the jirogrcss of this conflict, 
aggn'twiou Una followed aggression, and encroachment en- 
croachmeut, until they have reached a jioint when a regard 
for your peace and safety will not permit ua to remain longer 
eilent. The object of thiB address is tu give you a clear, 
correct, but brief account of the whole series of aggreaeioD 
and CDcroachmeuts on your rights, with a statement of tbo 
dangers to which they expose you. Our object iu making it 
is not to cause excitement, but to put you in full ^lOfisesBion 
of all the facts and circumstances necessary to a full and just 
conception of a deep-seated disease, which threatens great 
danger to you and the whule bo<iy politic. We act on the 
impression, that in a popular government like ours, a ttuo 
conception of the actmil character and state of a diaease U 
indispensable to effecting a cure. 

Wo have made it a joint address, because we bdieve 
that the mognitudo of the subject required that it should aft- 
sume the most impressive and solemn form. 

Not to go further back, the difference of opinion and fed- 
mg iu relereuce to the relation between the two raccS| 
disclosed itself in the Convention that framed tho ConsUto- 
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lioB, and constituted one of the gcatest difficulties in 
fortulng it. After many efibrts, it was overcome by a com- 
promise, which iirovidod in the first place, thut representa- 
tives and direct tnxcs shall be apjiortioued amung f hu Stales 
according to their respective Dumbcrs ; and that, in ascci^ 
taining the number of each, five slaves sliull be estimated as 
three. In the next, that slaves escaping into States where 
slavery does not exist, shall not be discharged from servitude, 
but shall be delivered up on claim of the party to whom 
their labor or 8er\*ice is due. In the third phwe, that Con- 
gress shall not prohibit the importation of slaves betbre the 
year 1808 ; but a tax not exceeding ten dollars may be im- 
posed on each inijiorted. And floally, that no capitation oi 
direct tax shall Iw laid, but in proportion to fedenil num- 
bers } and tliat no tinientlment uf the Constitution, prior to 
1808, shall affect this pruvisian, nor that relating to the im- 
portatiun of slaves. 

So satisfactory were these provisi<:<Ds, that the second, rela- 
tive to the delivering up of fugitive slaves, was adojited unani- 
mously, and ail the rest, except the third, relative to the 
importation of slaves until 1808, with almost equal unanim- 
ity. They recognize the existence of slavery, and make a spe- 
cific provision for its protection where it was supposed to be 
the most exposed. They go fiirther, and incoqwmte it, as 
an imfiortant element, in dctermitiing the relative weight of 
the several States in the Government of the Union, and the 
recpective burden they should bear in laying capitation and 
direct taxes. It was well undenttfHid at the time, that with- 
out them the Constitution would not have been adopted by 
the Southern States, and of course that they constituted el- 
ements so esseutiiil to the system that it never would have 
existed without them. The Northern Stales, knowing all 
this, ratified the Constitution, thereby pletlging iheir faith, 
in the most sulenm manner, sacredly to observe them. Hu« 
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that faith has l)een kopt and that pledge redeemed we BhaO 
next pnx.rcd to sliow. 

With few eTceplionB of do great imjnrtance, the South 
had no cause to c<tiuplala prior to the year 1819 — a year, it 
is to bo feared, detititied to niark a Iraiu of evrntM, bringing 
with them many, aodgix^at, and fatal disasters, on the country 
and its iastitulions. With it commenced the agitating dt>> 
bate on the qneetioD of the admission of Missouri into the 
Union. We shall pass by for the present this question, and 
others of the same kind« directly growing out of it, and shall 
proceed to consider theefieota of that spirit of discord, which 
it roused up between the two sections. It first discloeed it* 
8o1f in the North, by hostility to that portion of the Consti*. 
tution which pro\-ide8 for the delivering up of fugitive glares 
In its pmgrees it led to the adoption of hostile acts, Intcnd- 
lhI to nuuler it of nou-eflect, and with so much success tliat 
it may be regarded now as practically expunged from the 
Contttitution. How this has been effected will be next ex- 
plained. 

After a careful examination, truth constrains us to say,' 
that it has been by a clear and palpable evasion of the Coo* 
tititution. It is impossible for any provision to be more free 
from ambiguity or doubt. It is in the following words: 
" No person held to scrvico, or labor, in one State, undor the 
laws thenjof, escaping into another State, shall, in coDse- 
i|uence of any law or regulation therein, be discbai^ged from 
such service or labor, but sliall be delivered up on claim of 
the party to whom such service or labor may Iw due," All 
is clear. There is not an uncertain or tHjuivixail word to be 
found in the whole provision. Wliat f^hall not be done, and 
what shall be dont;!, are fully and explicitly set tbrih. The 
former ]>ruvidbs thai the fugitive slave shall not be discharged 
from his servitude by any law or regulation of tho Slate 
wherein he is fomid ; and the latter, that he shall be delivered 
up oa claim of his owner. 
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We do not deem it necessary to nnclertake to refute the 
K>phistry and subterfuges by which so plain a provisioo of 
the Constitution has been evatled, and, in effect, annulled. 
It conRtituteri au ettseutial part of the cun^titutional compact, 
and of cuurse uf the supreme law uf the land. As such it 
is biuding uu. all, the Fedcrnl and State Guveruuients, the 
States and the individuals composing them. The sacred ob- 
ligation of compact, and the solemn injuuetiou uf the su- 
preme law, which legislators and Judges, both Federal and 
State, are bound by oath to support, all unite tu eufurco its 
fulfilment, aceurdiug to its pluiu meau'ttig and true intent. 
What that meaaiog and intent arc, there was uo diversity of 
opinion in the better days of the Republic, prior to 1SI9. 
Congress, State Lcgislutures, Slate and Feileral Judges and 
Magutrates, and people, all s[>ontaDeously placed the same 
interpretation od it. During that peiiod ooue interposed 
impediments in the way of the owner seeking to recover bis 
fugitive sliivB ; nordid any deny his right to have every prop- 
er facility to enforce lus claim to Ijave him delivered up. It 
was then nearly as eoby to recover one found in a Nurthern 
State, as one found in a neighboring Southeru Slate. But 
this has passed, away, and the provision is defunct, except 
perhaps in two State*.* 

When we take into consideration the importanco and 
clearness of this provihlun, the evasiuu by which it has beeu 
eet aside may fairly be regarded as one of the most &tal 
blows ever received by the South and the Union. This can- 
not be more concisely and correctly slated, llian it has been 
by two of the learned judges of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. In one of his decisiouaf Judge Story said : 
"Historically it is well known that the object ol this clause 
waa to secure to the citizens of the sluvehulding Slates tli« 



* Indiana and Illinoifl. 
t The ease of Prigg r«. the OotnmoD wealth of PeDiisylviinla. 
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complcto right and titlo of ownership in their slaves, as pro- 
perly, in every Slnto of the Union, into which they might 
escape, from the Stale whcrtiin they were heU in sen-itude." 
'* The full recognition of this right and title was indispeosa* 
hlo to the security of this species of property, in all tbe 
elareholdiag States, and, indet^d, was so vital to the prceervation 
of their interests and institutiuas, that it cauuot he doubled, 
that it constituled a fundamcutal article without the adop- 
tion of which the Uuiou would not have been formed. Its 
true dusigu was to guard against the doctrines and principlcfi 
prevalent in the nou-slnvuhutding States, by prevcutiug thuiu 
from iut^rmeddUug with, or restricting, or ubuliiihiug the 
rights of Ihe owners of slaves." 

Again : " The clause was therefore of the last importance 
to the safety and security of the Southern Slates, and could 
not bo surrenderud by titem i^ithout endangering their whole 
property in slaveB. Tbe clause was accordingly adopted in 
the Constitution by tbe unanimous consent of thoframenof 
it — a proof at once of its iutriusic and practical necessity/* 

Again ; " The clause manifestly contemplates the exist- 
ence uf a |>oaitive unf^uuHBed right on the part of the owner 
of the slave, which no Slate law or regulation ctin in any war 
regulate, control, qualify, or restrain." 

Tbe opinion of the other learned judges was not less em- 
phatic as to the im]>ortance of tbispruvii»ion and the unque*- 
tionable right of the South under it. Judge Baldwin, in 
charging tbe jury, said :° " If there are any rights of ]in>- 
perty which can be enforced, U' one citizen have any rights of 
property which are iunuluble under the protection of the sa- 
preme law of the State, and the Union, they are those which 
have been set at nought by some of these defendonta. As 
the owner of property, which he had a perfect right to po«» 
sess, protect, and take away — as a citizen of a siller State, 

* Tbd c&Bo of JubDson m. Toitipliitu sad oth«iii 
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entitled to nil the privileges and immunities of citizens of 
any other Stales — Mr. Johnson atands before you on groond 
which cannot he taken from under him — it is the same ground 
on which the Guvcrnment itself is based. If the defcndaota 
can be jiiatiJicd, we have no longer law or government." 
Again, ahev referring more particularly to the provision for 
delivering up fugitive slaves, he said: "Thus you see, that 
the foundations of the Government are laiti, and rest on the 
right of property in slaves. The whole stmcture must fall 
by disturbing the curner-stone." 

These are grave and solemn and admonitory words, from 
a high source. They confirm all for which the Sout h has ever 
contended, as to the clearness, importance, and fundamental 
character of this proviwon, and the disaatrons consequences 
which would inevitably fullnw frnin itfl vinliition. But in spite 
of these aolumn warnings, the viulatiou, then commenced, 
and which they were intended to rebuke, has been full and 
perfectly consummated. The citizens of the Smith, in their 
attempt to recover their slaves, uow meet, instead of lud and 
co-operation, resistance in every form ; resistance from hos- 
tile acts of legislation, intended to baffle and defeat their 
claims by all sorts of devices, and by interjKming every de- 
scription of impediment — resistance from judges and magis- 
rates — and finally, when all these fail, from niubs, composed 
of whites and blacks, which, by threats or force, rescue the 
fugitive slave from the possession of his rightful owner. 
The attempt to recover a slave, in most of the Northern 
States, cannot uow be made without the hazard of insult, 
heavy pecuniary loss, imprisonment, and oven of lite itself) 
Already has a worthy citizen of Maryland lost his life^ ia 
making an attempt to enforce his claim to a fugitive slave 
under this provision. 

But a provision of the Constitution may be violated indi' 



* Mr. Kennedy, of nogeratown, Morybod. 
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rectly as well as directly ; by doing an act tu its Dstiire io- 
coDsisteot with that which is enjoined to be done. Of the forto 
of violation, there is a striking instance connected with the 
provision under conwderation. We nihide to secret coubiaa- 
tions which are believed to exist in many of the Nortbeni 
States, whose object Ja to entice, decoy, entrap, inveigle, and 
reduce slaves to eBi'a|»c from tbcir ownerii, and to pass them 
secretly and mpidly, by means organized fur the jiurpofle, 
into Canada, where they will be beyond the reach of the pro- 
vision. That to entice a slave, by whatever artifice, to ab- 
scond from his owner, into a non-slavcholding Slate, with 
the iutentiuD to place him beyond the reach of the provision, 
or prevent bis recovery, by concealment or otherwise, ia as 
completely repugnant to it, as its o|>eo violation would be, is 
too clear to admit of doubt or to require illustration. And 
yet, as repugnant as thette combiualions are to the tnic in- 
tent of the provision, it is l>eli<'vi'd, that, with the above excep- 
tion, not one of the States, within wh^ise limits they exist, has 
adopted any measure to suppress them, or to puuisli thom 
by whose agency the object for which they were formed is 
carried into execution. On the contrary, they have looked on, 
and witnessed with indifference, if not with secret approba- 
tion, a great number of slaves enticed from their ownere, and 
placed beyond the possibility of recovery, to the great annoy- 
ance and heavy pecuniary lose of the bordering Southern 
States. 

When we take into consideration the great importance 
of this provision,the absence of all uncertainty as to its true 
meaning and intent, the many guards by whinb it is sur- 
rounded to protect and enforce it, and then reflect how com- 
pletely the object for which it was inserted in the Constitu- 
tion is defeatetl by theae two-fold infractittns, we doubt^ tak- 
ing all together, whether a more flagrant breach of faith is 
to be found on i-ccord. We know the language we have used 
is strong, but it is not lesii true tlian strong. 
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There remftiDS to be noticed another cIom of aggressive 
Acts of a kindred character, but which inHtcad of sinking at 
an express and specific provision of the Constitution, aims 
directly at destroying the relation between the two races at 
the South, by means subversive in their tendency of one of 
the ends fi-r which the Conntitution was estnblifihcd. We 
refer to the Hystematic agitatiun of the question by the 
Abolitiiinistfl, wliich, commencing about 1835, la still con- 
tinual in all possible forms. Their avowed intention is to 
bring about a state of things that will force emancipation on 
the South. To unite the North in fix^d hostility to slavery 
in the Houlb, and to excite discontent among the slaves with 
tlioir condition, arc among the means emjiloyed to effect it. 
With a view to bring about the former, ever)' means are 
resorted to In oi'der to render the Soath, and the relation 
between the two races there, odious and hateful to the North. 
For this purpose societies and newsjiapers are everywhere es- 
tablished, delmting clubs opened, lecturers emjiloyed, pam- 
]>hlets and other publications, pictures and petitions to Con- 
gress, resorted U\ and directed to that single point, regard- 
less nf truth or decency ; while the circulation of incendiary 
publications in the South, the agitation of the subject of 
abolition in Cnngn-'ss, and the employment of euii»iarie8 are 
relied on to excite discontent among the slaves. This agita- 
tion, and the use of these means, have been continued with 
more or less actiWty for a series of years, not without doing 
much towards cfTec;ting the object intended. We regard 
both object And means to bo aggressive and dangerous to the 
rights of the South, and subveruve, as stated, of one of the 
ends for which the Constitution was established. Slavery is 
n domestic institution. It belongs to the States, each for 
itself to decide, whether it shall bo established or not ; and 
if it bo established, whether it should be abolished or not 
Such l>eing the clear and unquestionable right of the Slates, 
it ibllowa accctsarily that it wiuld be a tlagrunt act of 
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a^^ression on a State, dcstnictive of its rights, and subvereire 
of its iudepondencc, for the Federal QDvcmioent, or one or 
more Statc«, or Iheir people, to undertake to force on it the 
emancipation of its slaves. But it is a sound niaxinn iu 
politics, a« well as law and morals, that no one has a right to 
do that indirectly which he canuot do directlv, and it may 
lie Hilded with equal truth, to aid, or al>L>t. or conut^njutoe, 
nnnther in doing it And yet the Aholitionistsof the North, 
openly avoning their intention, and resorting to the mo«t effi- 
cient means for the purpose, have been attempting to bring 
about A state of things to force the Southern Slates to eman- 
cipate their slaves, without any net on the part of atiy North- 
ern State to arrest or suppress the means by which they pro- 
IKKw to accomplisli it. They have been permitted to jiuraue 
their object and to use wlintevcr means they please, if with- 
out aid or countenance, also without resistance or diaappro- 
iHttion. What gives a deeiior sliade to the whole aiTair, is 
the fact, that uuc vf the meani to etlect their object, that of 
exciting disccoiitent among our slaves, tends directly to sub- 
vert wliat its prcitii>blc declares to be one of the ends for 
which the CoustitutioD was ordained and established : ** to 
insure domestic tranquillity," and that in the only way in 
which domestic tranquillity is Ukely ever to be disturbed in 
the South. Ccrlain it is, that an agitation so systematic^ 
having such an ol'jcct in view, and sought to be canied into 
execution by such means — would, between independent 
nations, constitute just cause of remonstrance by the {>arty 
f^^iust which the aggression was directed, and if uot heetled, 
an ap[feal to arms for redress. Such being the case where au 
aggressiou of the kind takes place among independent 
oatiuns, how much more aggravated must it Ix- between 
confederated States, where the Union precludes an appeal to 
arms, while it affords a medium through which it can operate 
with vastly increased force and effect ? That it would be 
fierverted to such a use, never entered into the imagination 
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of the generation which formed and adopted the Constitution, 
and, if it had been BUppoBed it would, it is certain that the 
Pouth never would have adopted it. 

We now return to the question of the admiiwion of 
Misfiouri into the Union, and shall proceed to give a biief 
sketch of the occurrences connected with it, and tlie conse- 
quences to which it has directly letl. In the latter part of 
1819, the then territory of Missouri appHed to Coogress, in 
the U8ual form, for leave to form a State Constitution and 
Government, in order to be admitted into the Union. A bill 
woe reported for the purpose, with the usual provisions in 
such cases. Amendments were offered, having for their ob- 
ject to make it a comlition of her ailmii^Hinn, that lier Con- 
stitution should have a provision to prohibit slavery. This 
brought on the agitating debate, which, with the effects 
that followed, has done so much to alienate the South and 
North, and endanger our political inslitutions. Those who 
objected to the amendments, rested their opposition on the 
high grounds of the right of self-government. They claimed 
that a territ4)r}", havin;j; reached the [leriiHl wlien it is prnjier 
fur it to form a Constitution and Govemmcol for itself, be- 
comes fully vested with all the rights of self-government ; 
and that evou the condition imposed on it by the Federal 
Constitution, relates not to the formation of its Constitution 
and Government, but ita admission into the Union. For 
that puriKise, it provides as a condition, that the Govern- 
ment must be Republican. 

They claimed tiiat Congress has no right to add to this 
condition, and that to assume it wnuld be tantamount to 
the assumption of the right to make its entire Constitution 
and Goveruiueut ; as no limitation could be imposed, as to 
the extent of the right, if it be admitted that it exists at 
all Those who supported the amendment denied these 
grounds, and claimed the right of Congress to impose, at 
discretion, what conditions it pleased. In this agitating dc- 
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hate, the two sections atood arrayed against each other ; the 
Buuth in fovor of the bill without ameDdmcnt, and the North 
o|)t)uscd to it witbuut it. Tbe dcbiitc aud agitation coutiD- 
uod until the session was well advanced ; but it becuM 
apparent, towarde its close, that tbe people of Missouri were 
fixed and resolved in their opposition to the proposed condi- 
tion, Kud that tboy would certainly rt-jfct it, and adftpt a 
Coniititution without it, should the bill pass with tbe condi- 
tion. Such being tbe case, it required no groat effort of 
mind to perceive, that ^fiesouri, once in poseeasion of a Con- 
fitituLiou and Govemmcut, not simply on paper, but with 
legifllatora elected, aud officers appointed, to carry them into 
effect, the grave questions would be presented, whether she 
was of rijiht a Territory or Stale ; and, if the latter, whether 
Conj;re88 liad the riglit, and, if tlie ri^^ht, the |>o^irpr, to abro- 
gate her Constitution, dis[K:rse her legislature, and to remsod 
lier back to the territorial conditiun. These were great, and, 
under tlie circumstances, fearful questions — too feart'ul to 
be met by those who had raised the agitation. From thai 
time tbe only question was, how to escape from the difficulty. 
Fortunately, a means wns affonled. A Compromise (as it 
was calkni) was offered, based on (ho terms, that the North 
Rhould cease to upposo the admisition of Missouri on the 
grounds fur which the Bouth euuteD(KiI, and that tbe provi- 
sions of the Ordinance of 1787, fur the government of the 
Northwestern Territory, Khonld I»e applied to all the territory 
acquired by the United HtBtcBfn)m France under the treaty 
of Louisiana lying North of 36° 30', except the portion lying 
in the State of Missouri. The Northern members embmced 
it ; and although not originating with them, adopted it ts 
I heir own. It was forced through Congress by the almost 
united votes of the North, against a minority consisting 
almost entirely of members from the Southern States, 

Such was the terminatiun of thiK, the first conflict, under 
the Constitutiuu, butwceu the two sections, in reference t4 
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slaTery in connection with the territories. Many hailed it as 
a pennanent and final m1ju8ttnent that would prevent tho 
recurrence of similar conflicts ; but others, U'sa Hiingiiinc, 
took the opposite and more gloomy view, reganliiig it as tho 
precursor of a train of events which mij;ht rend the Union 
asunder, and prostrate our political Rvstein. One of these 
was the experienced and sagacious Jcffersou. Thus far, time 
would seem to favor his forebodings. May a returning penso 
of justice and a protecting Providence, avert their final fulfil- 
ment. 

For many years the subject of slavery in reference to the 
territories ceased to agitate the country. Indications, how- 
ever, connected wil b the question of annexing Texas, showed 
clearly that it was ready to break out again, with redoubled 
riolence^ on some future occasion. The difference in the 
case of Tex'as was adjusteil by extending the Missimri com- 
promise line of 36' 30, from its terminus, on the western 
bouudary of the Louisiaua ptnvliase, to the western boun- 
dary of Texas. The agitation again ceased for a short 
period. 

Tho war with Mexico noon followed, and that terminated 
in the acquisition of New Mexico and Upi>er Califurnia, em- 
bracing an area etjunl to about one half of the entire valley 
of the Mississippi, If to this we add the portion of OregMi 
acknowledged tu l>e ours by the recent treaty with England, 
our whole territory on tho Pacific and west of the Kucky 
Mmmlains will he found tu l)e in extent but little less than 
that vast valley. The near pmspect of so great an aildition 
rekindled the excitement between the North and South in 
reference to slavery in its conncctiou with tho territories, 
which has become, since those on the Pacific were acquired, 
more umversid and intense than ever. 

, The effects have beea to widen the difference between 
the two sections, and to give a mure determined and hostile 
character to their conflict. The North no longer resi>ect4 
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the Missouri compromise line, although adopted bf their 
almost unaninioiia vote; InBtcad of compromise, they avow 
that their determinatioD is to exclude tilarery from all the 
territuriea of the United Stated, acqiiirctl, or to he ac(]iurt.*d ; 
and, of course^ to prevent the citizens of the Southern States 
from emigrating with their property in slaves into anj of 
them. Their ohjcct, thoy allege, is to prevent the extension 
of slavery, and ours to extend it, thus making tho issue be* 
tween them and us to be the nuked question, sliall ulavery 
he extended or not ? We do not deem it necessary, looking 
to the object of this oddresfi, to examine the question so ftUly 
discussed at the hist sessioo, whether Congress has the right 
to exclude the citizens of the South from immigrating with 
their property into territories belonging to the confederated 
States of the Union. "What we propow in this connection 
is, to make a few remarks on what the North alleges, erro- 
neously, to lie the issue between us and thf:m. 

So fur from maiutuining the doctrine, which the issue 
implies, we hold that the Federal Government hHS no right 
to extend or restrict slaver)', no more than to estahliah or 
abolish it ; uor has it any right whatever to distinguish be- 
tween the domestic iustitutious of one State, or section, and 
another, in order to favor the one and discourage the other. 
As the federal representative of each and all the States, it Ja 
Iwnnd to deal out, within the sphere of its powers, equal and 
exact justice and favor to alL To act otherwise, to under- 
take to discriminate between (he domestic institutions q£ 
one and another, would be to act in total subversion of the 
end for which it was established — to be the common protec- 
tor and guardian of all. Entertaining these opinions, we 
ask not, as the North alleges we do, for the extension of 
slavery. That would make a discrimination in our favor, at 
unjust and unconstitutional as the discrimination they ask 
against us in their favor. It is not fur them, nor for tha 
Federal Qoverumcnl to determine, whether our domestic in- 
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stilQtion is good or bad ; or whether it should be i-eprussed 
or prosorved. It belongs to us, and iia uuly, to decide guch 
questiou8. What thou we do insist on, is, nnt to extend 
slavery, but that we shall not be prohibiltd from immigrat- 
ing with our prbi>crty, into the Territories of the United 
States, because we are Hlavcholders ; or, in other wonls, that 
we shall not i>n thai account be di'^frnnchised of a privilege 
poeseeeed by all others, citizens and foreigners, without dis- 
crimination as to ehamcter, profession, or color. All, whether 
savTige, barbarian, or civilized, may freely enter and remain, 
we only being excluded. 

We rest our claim, not only on the high grounds above 
stated, but also on the solid foundation of right, justice, and 
equality. The territories immcdiiitely in controversy — New 
Mexico and California — ^were acquired by the common sacri- 
fice and efforts of all the States, towanU which the South 
contributed far more than her full share of men," to say 
nothing of money, and is, of course, on every principle of 
right, justice, fairness, and equality, entitled to participate 
fully in the benefits to be derived from their acquisition. 
But OS impregnable as is this gntunil, there is another not 
less 60. OuTB is a Federal Government — a Government in 
which not individuals, but States, as distinct sovereign com- 
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munitiee, are tho constituents. To them, as members of tbe 
Federal Union, tho territories belong ; ami tliey are hence 
fleclared to be territories belonging to tho United 8tiit«6. 
The States, then, arc the joint owners. Xuw it is ooo- 
cedeJ by all writers on tho Bubjoct, that in all unch Gorem- 
nicntH their membt-rs arc all e<nial — equal in ripbta and equal 
in dignity. They also concede that this equality constitutes 
the basis of such Government, and that it uaunot be destmynl 
without changing their nature and character. To deprive, 
then, the Southern States and their citizens of their full 
share in territories declared to belong to them, in common 
vith the other States, would be in derogation of the equality 
belonging to them as members of a Federal Union, and sink 
them, from being equals, into a subordinate and de|>endeDt 
condition. Such are the solid and impregnable gnmnds on 
which we rest our demand to an equal participation in the 
territories. 

But as solid and impregnable as they are in tho eyes of 
justice and reaaiinj tliey opjwse u feeble resistance lo a 
majority, dctcrniliied to engross the whule. At tho luat ses- 
sion of Congress, a bill was passed, establishing a territorial 
government for Oregon, excluding slavery therefrom. Tbe 
President gave his sanction to tho bill, and sent a special 
message to Congress assigning his reasons for doing so. 
These reasons presupposed that the Missouri compromise 
was to be, and would be, extended west of the Booky Moun- 
tains, to tlie racltio Ocean. And the President iutiiuutcd 
bis intention in his message to veto any future bill that 
sliould restrict slavery south of the lino of that compromise. 
Assuming it to have been the purpose and intention of the 
North to extend the Missouri conii>romiBe line as above indi- 
cated, the (wssage of the Oregon bill could only I»e regarded 
ii.H evincing the acquiescence of the South in that line. But 
the develnpnicnti^ of the present session of Congress hare 
made it mauifusL to all, that no such purpose or intention 



now exists with the North to any congiderable extent. Of 
the tnith of thifl, we have ample evidunce in what hog 
uccutTwI already in tlie House of Rtipresentatives, where the 
[i<)|)ular feeling:!) are Kouutift and most intensely felt. 

Although CuDgreKa has been in iieaHion hut little muie 
than one Qinntl), a greater nniubcr of measures of an aggres- 
sive character have been introduced, aud they more aggra- 
vated and dangerous, than have been for years before. And 
what clearly discloses whence they take their origin, is the 
fact, that tbcy all relate to the territorial aspect of the sub- 
ject of slavery, or some other of a nature and churauter 
intimately connected with it. 

The firHt of this scries of aggressions is a resolution 
introduced by a member from Massachusetts, the object of 
which is to repeal all acts which recognize the existence of 
slavery, or authorize the selling and disposing of slaves in 
ibis District. On question of leave to bring in a bill, the 
votes stood 69 for and 82 against leave. The next was a 
resolution offered by a member from Ohio, instructing the 
Committee on Territories to report forthwith bills for exclud- 
ing slavery from California and Xew Mexico.* It passed by 
a vote of 107 to 80. That was folluwed by a bill introduced 
by another member from Ohio, to take the votes of the 
inhabitants of this District, on the question whether slavery 
within its limits should be abolished. 

The bill provided, according to the admission of tho* 
mover, that free negroes and slaves should vote. On tlie 
question to lay the bill on tlie table, the votes stooti, for 106^ 
against 79. To this auccooiJed the rcsolution of u meujb«:r 
from New York, in the following words: ''Whereas the 
trafEc now prosecuted iu this metropolis uf the Kej)ublic in 
human beingK, as chattels, iu contrary to natural justice aud 
the fundamental principles of our political system, and ia 
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DOtorionsly a reproach to our country, throuf^ont Christen* 
dom, and a serious hindoraoce to the prugrcss of reptiblicaa 
liberty among the nations of the earth. Therefore, 

" Hesolvcd, That the Committee for the District of Co- 
lumbia be icatnicted to report a bill, as won as practicable, 
prohibiting the slave trade in iiaid District." On tbe ques- 
tion of adopting the resolutiuu, the votes stood D8 for^ and 
88 against. He was f-illowed by a member fron> IlUnois, 
who ofic'red a resolution fur ahulitihing slavery in tbe Torrito- 
ries, and all places where Congresit has exclusive j>owera of 
legislation, that is, in all forts, magazines, arsenals^ dock- 
yards, and other needful buildings, jnuchasud by Congmi 
with the consent of the Legislature of the State. 

This resolution was passed over under the rules of tbe 
House tt'ithout being jmt to vote. 

The vuk-s in faviir o( all these measures were confined to 
the meml)er8 from the Northern States. True, there are 
some patriotic members from that section who voted against 
all of them, and whose high sense of justice is duly appre- 
ciated ; who in the progress of the aggressions ujion the 
South have, by their votes, sustained the guaranties of the 
Constitutinn, and of whom we regret to say many bavo beeo 
sacriticud at home by their patriotic course. 

We have now brought to a close a narrative of the series 
of acta of aggression and encroachment, connected with the 
subject of this address, including thooe that are consum- 
mated and those stiU in progress. They are numerous, great, 
and dangerous, and threaten with destruction the greatest and 
most vital of all the iiiterosts and institutions uf the Sooth. 
Indeed, it may be doubted whether there is a single provi- 
sion, stipulatiuD, or guaranty of the Constitution, intended for 
the Becuriiy of the South, that has not been rendered almost 
perfectly nugatory. It may even be made a serious question, 
whether the encroachments already made, without tlie aid of 
any other, would not, if jwrmitttd to operate unchecked, end 
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fn cniancijtAttoD, and that at no distant day. But be that 
B« it may, it hardly admiU of a doubt that, if the aggrcs- 
eions already commenced in the House, and now in progress, 
should be consummated, such in the end would certainly bn 
the consequence. 

Little, in trwth, wnnld lie left to be doue nftur we have 
been excluded from all the territories, including those to be 
hereafter acquired ; after slavery m abolished in this District 
and in the numerous places dieipersed all over the South, 
where Couffrcss ha« the exclusive rijiht of legislation, and 
ailer the other measures proposed are consummated. Every 
outpofit and barrier would bo carried, and nothing would he 
left but to finish the work of abolition at pleasure in the 
Stat«e themselves. This District, and all places over which 
Congress has exclusive power of legislation, would be asylums 
for fugitive slaves, where, as soon as they placed their feet, 
they would become, accunliiig to the dactrines uf our North- 
ern asdailunts, fi-ee, unless there should be some [Kisitive 
cnaclmentfl to prevent it. 

Under such a state uf things the probability is, that 
emancipation would soon follow, without any fiual act to 
abolish slavery. The depressing effects of such measures on 
the white race at the South, and the hope they would create 
in the black of a si>ecdy emancipation, would produce a state 
of feeling inconsistent with the much longer contiiiuiincc of 
the existing relations between the two. But be that as it 
may, it is certain, if emancipation did not follow, as a mat- 
ter of course, the final act in the States would not be long 
delayed. The want of constitutional power would oppose a 
feeble resistance. The great body of the North is united 
against our peculiar iustitution. Many believe it to 1)e sin- 
ful, and the residue, with inconsiderable exceptions, believa 
it to bo wrong. Such bemg the cose, it would indicate a 
very suj^erficial knowledge of human nature, to think that, 
after aiming at abolition, systematically, for so mauy ycan^ 
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and pursuing it with such nnscmpuloos durrgvi] of law and 
CoiiAtitulion, that the faiuiticsi who hare led the way and 
forced the great body of the North to follow them, would, 
when the finishing Ktmlte only remained to be given, voIud- 
tariljr suspend it, or [lenuit any constitutinaal scrtiplos nr 
oouideiatioas of justice to arrest it. To these may be added 
an oggreinion, though not yet commenced, long medit^«d 
and threatened : to prohibit what the abolitionists call tbo 
internal slave trade, meaning thereby the transfer of filares 
from one Slate to another, from whatever motive done, or 
however effected. Their object would seem to be to render 
them worthless by crowding them together where they are, 
and thus hasten the work of emancipaticm. There u reawM 
for believing that it will soon follow those now in progrew, 
unless, indee<], some decisive step should be taken in the 
mean time to arrest the whtJe. 

The question then is, Will the measures of aggreseioil 
proposed in the House be adopted ? 

They may not, and pnibubty will not he this aesnon. 
But when wo take into consideration, that there is a majority 
now in favor of one of thorn, and a strong minority in favor 
of the other, so far as the sense of the House has been taken ; 
that there will be in all pn^babiUty a considerable increase in 
the next Congress of the vote in favor of thoni, and that it 
will bo largely increased in the next succeeding Congress 
under the census to be taken next year, it amounts almost 
to a certainty that they wilt be adopted, unless some decisive 
measure is taken in advauce to prevent it. 

But, if even these conclusions should prove erroneous — if 
fiinattcisin and the love of jMiwcr should, contrary to their 
nature, fur once respect constitutional barriers, or if the oal- 
ciilations of jwlicy should retard the adoption of these meas- 
ures, or even defeat them alt^>gcther, there would be still left 
one certain way to accoinjilish their object, if the determine 
tion avowed by the North to monoiMjUsw all the territories, 
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to the cxcluRion of the Boiith, ahould bo carried into effect. 
That of itself would, at no distAnt day, add to the North a 
onffictcnt number of Stat«!s U) give her three fourths of tho 
whole ; whtiH; under the color of an amendincDt of the Con- 
Btitution, she would emancipate our shives, however opposed 
it miiiht be to its true intent. 

Thus, under every aspect, the result is certain, if aggres- 
sion be not promptly and decidedly met. How it is to be 
met, it is for you to decide. 

Such then beinj^ the cjise, it would he to insult you to 
suppoeo you could he&itate. To destroy the existing rela- 
tion between the free and servile races at the South would 
lead to conaefjuences unparalleled in hIstoT}'. They cannot be 
separated, and cannot live together in peace, or harmony, or 
to their mutual udvantago, except iu their present relation. 
Under any other, wretchedncRS, and misery, and doeolation 
would overspread the whole South. The example of the 
British West Indies, as blighting as emancipation Iiaspnived 
to them, furnishes a very faint picture of the calamities it 
would brin^ on the South. The circumstances under which 
it would take place with us, would be entirely dlSorent from 
those which took place with them, and calculated to lead to 
fiir more disastnms results. There the Government of the 
(Mrent country emancipated slaves tn her colonial poKsessions 
— a Government rich and powerful, and actuated by views 
of policy (mistaken as they turned out to be), rather than 
fanaticism. It was besides, dispmcil to act justly towards 
the owners, even in the act of emant.-tj)ating their slaves, and 
to protect and foster them afterwards. It accordingly ap- 
propriated nearly 8lO0,(.KX)jO0O as a compensation to them 
for their losses under the act, which sura, although it turned 
out to he far short of the amount, was thought at the time 
to be liberal. Since the emancipation, it has kept up a suf- 
ficient military and naval force to keep the blacks in awe, 
and a nnmber of magistrates, and constables, and other civil 
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officers, to keep order in tbo towus aud on plantations, luid 
enforce respect to their formor owners. To a couaderaUe 
extent these bare served as a substitute for the p(»lice for- 
merly kept on the plantations by the owners and their orer- 
aeerv, and to preserve the social and political superiority of 
the white race. But, not withstanding all this, the British 
West India puiweHsioDs are ruined, iiupoverishedt miserable, 
wretched, aud destined prolubly to be abandoned to 
black race. 

Very different would be the circnm stances under whii 
emancipalion would take place with us. If it ever abould 
be effected, it will be through the agency of the Federal 
Qovemment, controlled by the dominant power of the No^ 
them States of the Coofedemcy, a^iust the rcaistanoe and 
struggle of the Southern. It can then only be effected by 
the prostration of the white race ; aud that would nocee- 
aarily cn;^ender the bitterest feelings of hostility betweec 
them and the North. But the reverse would bo the caee 
between the blacks of the South and the people of the North. 
Owing their emancipation to them, they would regard them 
as friends, guardians, and patrons, and centre, accordingly, 
all their sympathy in them. The peoploof the North would 
nut foil to reciprocate and to favor them, instead of the 
whites. Under the influence of such feelingH, and impelled 
by fanaticism and love of power, they would not stop at 
cmancijyation. Another step would bo lukcn — to raise them 
to a political and social equality with their former ownerB, 
by giving them the right of voting ami holding ])nblic ofiicet 
under the Federal tiovemmcut. \Vc see tl;e first step to- 
ward it in the bill already alluded to — to vcet the free blacks 
and slaves with the right to vote on the queatioD of ematicU 
potion in this District. Rut when once raised to an equality, 
they would become the fast political associates of the Korth, 
acting and voting with them on all questions, and by thb 
political union between thcui, holding the white race at the 
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&onih in complete subjection. The blrtclcs, ami Ihe profli- 
gate whitefl that might imite with the.n, wnuUl Iwcome the 
principal recipients of federal offices and patroimge, and 
would, in consequence, be raised above the whites of the 
South in the political and social scale. We would, in a 
word, clmtip;e conditions with them — a ilegrailntion greater 
than has ever yot fallen to the lot uf a free and enlightened 
people, and one from which we could not esca|)«, should 
emancipation take place (winch it certainly will if not pie- 
veutcd), but by fleeing the homes of ourselves and ances- 
tors, and by abimiloning our country to our former slaves, to 
become the jwrmanent abode of disorder, aaareby, poverty, 
misery, and wretchedness. 

With such a ]iro£poct before us, the gravest nnd mo«t 
folcmn question that ever claimed the attention of a people 
is presented fnr your consideration: What is to be done to 
prevent it? It is a question belonging to you to decide. 
All we pntpofic is, to give you onr opinion. 

We, then, are of the opinion that the first and indis- 
pensable step, without which nothing can be duue, and with 
which every thing may be, is to be unitc^l among yourselves, 
on this great and most vital question. The want of union 
and concert in reference to it has brought the South, the 
Union, and our system of government to their present 
perilous condition. Tnstraid of placing it above all others, 
it has been made sulHirdinate, not only to mere questions of 
policy, but to the preservation of party lies and ensuring of 
party success. As high as we hold a due respect for these, 
we hold them subordinate to that and other questions in- 
volving our safety and happinens. Until thny are so held 
by the South, the North will not btliove that yuu are in 
earnest in o]>po8ition to their cucroochments, and they ivill 
continue to follow, one after another, until the work of aboli- 
tion is finished. To convince them that you are, you must 
prove by your acts that you hold all other questions subor- 
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dtnate to it. If you become united^ and prore yourwlves io 
earnest, the North will be brought to a panse, and to a oal- 
oulation of confiequcnces; and timt may lead to a change of 
Toeastircs, and the adoption of a course of pnlicy that may 
quietly and peaceably terminate this long conflict between 
the two eectionff. If it fthould not^ nothing would remaio 
for you but to stand up immovably in defence of rights, in- 
Tolving your all — your property, prosiwrity, equality, Uberty, 
and safety. 

As the astuiilcd, you would stand jnstiBed by all laws, 
human and divine, in repelling a blow so dangerous^ without 
looking to consequences, and to ruBort to all means neccsBary 
for that purpose. Your assailants, and not you, would be 
responsible for consequences. 

■ Eutertaiuiug these opinions, we earnestly entreat you 
to be uniledj and fur that purpose adopt all necessary mea- 
sures. Beyond this, we think it would not be proper to go 
at present. 

Wc hope, if you should unite with any thing like anan- 
tmity, it may of itself a)>ply a remedy to this deep-seated 
and dangerous disease ; but, if such should not be the case, 
the time will then have cume for you to decide what ooune 
to adopt. 



R. M. T. Hunter, Virginia. 
Jaues M. Mason, " 
Abcuibald Atkinson, '* 
Thoicas U. Batlt, " 
B. L. T. Beale, 
Uenrv Bedinoer, " 
Tbomas S. Bocock, " 
WiLLiAH G. Brown, " 
It. K. Meape, " 

a A. Thompson, « 

J. R. J. Daniel. North Car- 
oiina 



S. U. Downs, Louisiana. 
J. H. Harmanson, " 
EuiLB LA Sere, ** 
I, E. Morse, " 

T. PiLSBURY, Texas, 

David S. Kaufman, " 
Solos Borland, ArkanaiM 
J. K. Bebastian. " 
R. W. Johnson, " 

Hopkins L. Tubnbt, Ten* 

F. P. Stanton, « 
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A, W. Ven'able, N. Carolina. D. K. Atchison, Missouri. 
A. P. BuTLEB, South Car- WiLhiA-u^.KisQj Alabama. 



oUna. 

J. C Calhoun, " 

Abhistead Burt, " 

I. E. Holmes, " 

R. B. Rhett, " 

R. F. SlMPflOM, " 

D. Wallace, « 

J. A. Woodward, " 
H. V. JoHsaos, Georgia. 
Alfred Ivkbhok, " 
HuoH A. Haralson, " 
David L. Yulee, Florida. 



B. FiTZPATRICK, 

John Gaylk, 
F. W. BowDos, 
S. W. Harris, 
e. W. I>«K, 
Jeffersom Davis, Missis- 
sippi. 
Henry S. Foote, •* 

P. W. Tompkins, " 

A, G. Brown, " 

W. S. Fkathkrston, " 
Jacob Thompson, " 



P. 8. Since this address was prepared a motion to re- 
connider Mr. Gott's resolutions bas passed the House of 
RepKi>eiitHtive8, and they are nov the subject of further 

]irucwJ(tJj,'S. 

LETTER 

In answer to an invitation from a Committee appoint- 
ed by a Convention of the Democratic Republican 
Electors of the city of New York. 

WuBuorox, /tnw ith, 1S40. 

Gentlemen, — I do assure you, that It is with extreme re- 
luctance, I feci myself couatrainud to decliue the iuvitation, 
which you have so kiudly offered, and earnestly urge me to 
accept ; to deliver the Address to the democratic citizens of 
New York on the approaching 4th of July. 

I am deeply impressed with the importance of the ques- 
tion involved in the issue now before the country, and have 
the strongest desire to meet the wishes of yourselves and 
those you reprewnt ; hut such is the extent of my engage- 
ments here, that it would be out of my power to prepare mo 
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Riiilrcss wortby of yon and the occasioD, without an iatetfer- 
eoc« with tny ofBcial duties to an extent that I c&uld not 
justify. 

He, who waulil estimate the cnntest which now agitates 
the Union throughout its vast extent, fri>m a mere snrfikoc 
view, without lunkiog to the bottom, would forai a most er- 
roneous coDce[ttiun of it4 true charaoter and the luiglitr 
consequences involved. Be assured, we are in the mid«t of 
no ordinary crisis. The depth and width of the commotion 
prove, that some powerful cause is at work boueath ; and we 
cannot too early, or earnestly imjuire^ what that cnuao is. 
To ascertain what it is, we must first have a clear under* 

iding of the circumKtancos, which constitute the present 
isia, and for that purpone a retrospect of our puat political 
history is indispensable. 

It is well known to all, who are conversant with the sub- 
jtKit, that there has been from the formation of the Constitu- 
tion two great parties in our country — a national oonsoIldatioQ 
]>arty, and a State Ri<;ht8 irpubHcan party — the one leaning 
to the side of power ; the other to that of liberty. They 
even preceded tiie existence of the Government itself. In the 
convention, that formed the Constitution^ the slrapgle was 
long and anluous between them — the consolidation parly 
triving to form one supreme national Government, with par- 
lount contriil over the States, and the other to preserve the 
federative character of the then existing system, but at the 
same time to etrcugtlicn and perfect the Union, as /ar as coa- 
sisteot with the independence and sovereignty of the States^ 
Fortunately, the latter, af^er a long contest, prevailed ; and 
the result was our admirable and beautiful federal republican 
system, unexam]>1ud and unequallud, in any age, or countr>*. 

The struggle did not terminate with the couvcntion 
The two parties survived. The one look tlie name of Fed- 
eral and the other Republican — the former aiming to accom- 
plish, what it hH<l failed to do in convention, by tlie eulitrge- 
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mcDt of the grants of power, tlirough a libera] and brood 
construction ; and the other to carry out the Constitution, 
in its true meaning and spirit, as intendod by its framer8,by 
restrioting the Govemnieut within tlie limits assigned to it. 
Kach party had its leader iu the firat cabinet funned by 
Qeneral Waaliinglon — Ibu Federal in General Hamilton, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the Republican in Mr. Jefier- 
Bon, the Secretary of State ; both able, accomplished, patri- 
otic, and adoiiiably suited by nature, education, and position 
iu the cabinet, for leading the parties of which they were 
the acknowlcdgt^i chiefs. 

The policy of Hamilton prevailed ; and the funding bj-b- 
tcm, the union of the Government and the banks, the crea* 
tion of a national bank, the protective policy, and the 
unlimited applioation of the monny power to objects not era- 
braced by the Constitution followed. The Government thus 
received its first and powerful impulse Iu a directinii unmiit- 
ed to its genius and character, and from which, it has never 
yet fully recovered. 

The firat reaction, to Ibis almost iiresiutlble iniitetUR, was 
in the election of Mr. Jcflerson, twelve years after the adop- 
tion of the Constitution ; but with such force had the ma- 
chine been iiupelled in the wrong direction, and so adverse 
was the period, from the then belligerent condition of the 
world, that with all his experience, ability, and honest zeal, 
be could do but little to bring back the Government, and 
give it a fresh start in the direction which its fnimers intend- 
ed. The funded debt waa indeed greatly reduced, the money 
power restricted to constitutional objects, retrenchment and 
economy enforced, hut tlie |>owerful ligatures, which bound 
the Government to the paper system, conld be neither bmke 
nor severed. Under bis virtuous, but less energetic and or- 
thodox successor, the times became more unpropitioua. The 
gigantic struggle, which had so long agitated Kuio|>e, jiaased 
the Atlantic and reached our peaceful shores. Tbe heavy 
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expenses and finanrial en]banu»<nients, which fuUpwed. 
bound the Goverameot, with conls more powerful than btw, 
to the paper tf^vKtero, and restored tlie policy of Hamilton in 
ita full extent, nnd tu more thim ila primitive vigor. Aflet 
the termiDAliou of the war, it was carried out in bold relief 
by the miscalled American System, till it, waa fimiUj con- 
Bummated in the Tariff of 1S2S. 

In its train followed, as they ever will, discord, distrac- 
tion, profusion, extravagance and coimptioD, which fauro 
done much to sap the foundation uf onr free institutions, and 
must have utterly subverted them, if the cause, fortunately 
for the country, had not been arrested. 

A reaction has not only commenced, but made greAt pn>- 
gresA towards freeing the Qovemment from the lost remnants 
of a policy, so dangerous and {lemicioUB. How or by wbocn, 
BO hnppy a change has been bn>ug1it about, it is not material 
to state. It 18 suf^cicnt to my, that the Governutent isalready 
froo fVnm a funded debt and a national Wnk, with a fair 
prospect, in a short time, to be liberated fi-om all connection 
with the banks, and the protective tnriif. With them must 
fall the whole pajier and misnamed American System, and 
their legitimate uQiipriags, surplus revenue, profusion, extrer- 
agance, corruption, derangement of the currency and the 
business of the country, which has brought us to our present 
condition. Yes ; I assert with confidence, that n few yean ^j 
of exertion and perseverance in the same direction will coin- ^M 
plete the reaction and overthrow the whole system of policy, ^^ 
originating iu the federal consolidation school of [KtUtics, 
when the Government may take a fresh dejwrture, after 
more than half a century, in the direction which Jefferson 
and his associates would give it, if they were alive, and at 
the helm. 

It is this remarkable combination of circumstances, that 
constitutes the existing crisis, and Imparts to it, that deep 
importance, which causes the ugilation now felt throughout 
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the wide liiuita of thin Union. The issue is made up, and ia 
before the jieoiilo for trial. The qunation is, shall the reaction 
he completed and the oinBolidatioii fedend syRtcm of politics 
be utterly overthrown, and the opposite substituted for tho 
fUtnre ? In a word, which shall provnil, the school of Jcfibr- 
8on or Hamilton ? Shall we, after the great progress inade, 
and wiili the and lesson of experience before uk, turn hack 
to the Hamilton policy, reunite the Government with the 
banks, create anew a national bank, build up another funding 
system, re-enact a protective tariff, restore tho misnamed 
American System, with nil its coiTupting and dangerous con- 
seqnences? or shall we, adinouitthed by the past, adopt the 
opposite system of policy, restrict the Qoveriunent rigidly to 
tlie few great objects assigne*! to it ; defence against danger 
from abruud ; prescr^iitiun of peace and tranquillity at home, 
and a free and open commercial intercourso, within and with- 
out ? Such is the real question at issue, striitped of the 
thousand minor and collateral ones, which are mere append- 
ages, and sen'e but to influence the lighter materials revolv- 
ing around the two parties. The great masses are rallied <•& 
the one or tho other side — on that of our opponents, to ar- 
rest the further progress of the reaction and return to the 
old, but, I trust, for ever exploded system ; we, to complete 
the reaction, and take a frusli dL-i>arture, in the direction laid 
down in the State Rights Kepublicun Chiirt uf '1)8, as pro- 
jected by Mr. Jefferson and his compeers. On the decision of 
this all-iiu^rartant queittiim will depend, >ia 1 believe, tho fu- 
ture destiny of the country. If the side of our opponents 
should iu the cud prevail, our free and glorious institutions 
will not long survive. A radical change will follow in tho 
character and habits of the jieople, which must subvert our 
institutions, and with them the Union itself; but if, fortu- 
nately, that for which we contend shall triumph, generations 
yet nnl)om, with the blessings of Providi-nce, may live, and 
flourish, and glory in our free and happy system of Qovcrn* 
ment. 
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Thus regarded, never haft there been a more imporUnt 
crisis Bince tke aUoplioa of the Coiuttitution. The isroe 
invulved in one which may well call for the energy aod efforts 
of freemen. The final decision cannot long be poetponed. 
Now u ike time for action. A fevr years must decide for or 
against us. Qovcrament cannot stand still It must ad- 
vance or recede ; but wheu its direction is once talceu, if it 
should be in a wn>ng direction — against the course for which 
we oooteud, it will be beyond human power to restore it 
short of revolution. 

Let tuc, in cimcIusiuD, gentlemen, tender you my heart- 
felt thanks for the high estimate you have pla^xtdon my past 
labors. For sixteen years my efforts have been inocseantlj 
directed to counteract the policy of that school of politics to 
which I stand opjioeed, and advance that on which I solemn- 
ly believe, the salvation of our institutions depends ; often 
under dincemmging circumstances — often left with a small^ 
but galliiut blind ; yet never despairing. The end for which 
I have labored through a period ao long and eventful, is, 
with your hearty co-opcmtiuu, not far distant. I see it a}>- 
prooch with joy. Once reached, and the Government fairly 
placed in its proper direction, all I have ever aimed at, will 
have been nccompUt<hcd. Beyond, I desire nothing more 
but to retire and l)cconie one of the people. 

With great retii>cct, I am, &c. &c. 

J. C. CALHonx. 

To U«Mn. CiiAkLM P. D41.T and otihvm 



LETTER 
To the Citizens of Fayette, Scott, and Woodford. 

WjuuiixuTOK, 7mm 27:Ai, 1840. 

Qentlbmrn ; — T have received your note inxnting me, in 
the name of the Kepublican citizens of Fayette, Scott, and 
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Woodford, to atteDd a barbecue to be given at the White 
fiulpbur Spring?!, on the 11th of next mouth. 

My ulbt:iul diuifa bert?, aud anxiouB doHiro to return to 
my lUuiil)' U8 sonu as they will (witsibly jtcrniit, will, I hope, 
be accepted as a aufiicicat apology for not accepting your 
invitation. 

I cannot but be much Ratified that my coureo in refer- 
ence to the im{>orUnt subjects of the currency and abolition 
should receive your approbation and those whom yon repre- 
sent on this occnaion. They are, indeed, questions of the 
jirst magnitude, full of di^culty and danger. I early saw 
their rise and approach, and formed my opinion and deter- 
mined on my course in reference to them, Ion;? before their 
arrival, to which I have steadily adhered^ without spring any 
cause to rejjret or change mydotenninatioii. Much has been 
done, hut niuch still remains to be dune in reference to both; 
aud I shall never be satisfied until the currency is restored 
to the condition contemplated by the Constitution, and the 
full and disorganizing spirit of aboUtiun is eQectually put 
down. 

You have, I must think, greatly overestimated my 
power to serve the country. I claim nothing but honesty of 
intention, ond a fearless temper in the discharge of what I 
regard as my duty. But were niy power ten times greater 
than wliat 1 believe it to be, I would, with my views, bo 
lacking in patriotism, if I did not exert it to the utmost in 
the attempt to carry the country successfully through the 
jiresent crisis. According to my conception, there has been 
none greater since the adoption of the Cunstitution — none 
in which, if turned to a pro[>er account, more may be giiiacd 
to the country, hut if not, may be lost. 

The GoVLTQuient has committed, from its out«et, mauy 
and. great errirrs, which have already led to great changes, 
and if not c<trrected will lead to a total and disastrous revo- 
lution iu the social, muralj aud political condition of the 
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country. We have now, for the first time since the Govem- 
ment vrent into operation, an opi>ortuiiily to iipi'l)' lui eflec- 
timl corrective; quietly and peaceably, but which, if peruiit- 
tci to pass without being cnihracct), will, it is to bo fearul, 
be lost for ever. Kcvcr bufore had the GoverniueDt such aq 
opportunity to extricate itself completely from the crrora of 
the |)a3t, and to choose, without cmbarmssmcnt or restmiot, 
the couiee which the true genius of the Constitutlua and a 
sound and culigbtenod policy, under the guidance of expe- 
rience, may dictate. Already much has been done to prepare 
the way — the public debt is [>aid ; the National Bunk i£ 
defunct ; tlie divorce from all connection with banks on the 
eve of being accorajdished. when the Government will be (I 
trust for ever) freed from the paper system — the source of 
so many evild. 

But thin ift not all that has been dune. Much still re- 
mains to lie added ; and atuinii; them, I rejuice tu HtAte, 
that the pysteiu of protective turilTM, m jire-eminent in mis- 
chief, is about to expire. Yes, that system which has done 
so much to divide and distract the country ; to corrupt one 
portion, and iinpovcrisU and alienate the other ; which 
jiottrcd into the Treasury so many millions beyond the wanta 
of the Government, extinguishing, by Its effects, the spirit 
of economy, and substituting profusion, extravagance, and 
waste, is gasping, I trust, its last breath ; and with it the 
connected and kindred system of lawless expenditures on 
innumomblo objects not atithorized by the Conslitution. 

These are the inea-Burcs which have been followed by 
such disastrous changes, and which, if not stopped, must 
work in time an entire revolution in the social condition of 
the country and the character of the Government — changes 
foreseeu and pri*dii:icd, even to their final consunmiation in 
desjiotic power, at an early perio<l, by the great and ]iairiotio 
leaders of the Republican l>arty, particnlarly in the cele- 
brated report to the Virginia Legislature on the Alien and 
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Sedition Act«, io 1799. It is from these fatal measures that 
the Government may now be eDtiroly extricated, andj by 
beinjc^ w), saved from the dmnii which otherwise surely awaits 
it. Il is this preciuus opportunity, bmitght almut by long- 
] continued and miglity cflurts, favored by a fortunate combi- 

nation of circniUBtaucea, which gives such deejv ini{}ortance 
to the prc&cnt crisis. I have long and ardcutl)- lubored to 
hasten its approacli — looking to it as the day of our politi- 
cal dcliveranoo, if, indrcd, it bo the will of the AInii<^hty 
Disposer of events that we shall be delivc-red from pending 
danger. 

I hazard nothing in asserting, if the opportunity which 
is now aflurded of eitricating the Govcmmeut fium this 
disastrous system of measures, and restoring tho Constitu- 
tion to its original purity, be lost — if, unwarned by past ei- 
perience, instead of going through with the great vrvrk of 
reform which has thus far progressed, we turn back and re- 
store the paper system — incorjiorate another National Bank; 
renew the cunuecUon witli the banks; credit another funding 
system; revive the protecting tariff, and rear up uucw the 
miscalled Americau system, with all its wnsteful and uncon- 
stitutioQnl exi^ndilures, dijKord, revolution, aud the loss of 
liberty will certainly follow. There is no escape for us but 
by reversing our course — going completely through with the 
work of reform, and then taking a I'reHh start, such as the 
patriots of *98 would take were they now alive and at tho 
helm. If that be done, with the blessing of Providencw, 
wo may look forward with confidence to years of peaoo, 
security, prosiwrity, and liberty; but, if not, the worst iluit 
can be anticipated must follow. 

With great reapect, 

EI am, SlC, il'c., 
■ John C. Calhoun. 

H€Nt 



H€att« J. M. HcCalu, T. 11 Bkkct, Bbn. T&tlob, wid 0. W. Jouxsox, 

Coauuiitee. 
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ONSLOW TO PATRICK HEXRT, 

On the Powers of the Vice-President, as President 
of the Seimte. 

[NoTB. — Tbe folluiring correspondetice grew out of tha &ilar« 
of Hr. Cullionu, u Prcnident of the Seo»te, to rail Ur. RBifilirl|t^ 
of Va., to order, during tlie delircr^r of bis celebrated RetraoobmiBt 
Speech, tu wbicb lie iadulged in eertkin remarks liighlj offensiTe to 
tbti AduiiaistrotioD, and especially to Mr. J. Q Adams (tbe Prw- 
idrnt.) and Mr. Clay, bis Secretary of State. Tbe former remtrted to 
the nowBpaperfi, under the signature of " PATnirx llcvar " — and a^ 
rsijn>«d the Vice-Prc«tdeDt (Mr Cathonn) for neglrct of duty; 
while the int(«r appealed to the dutlh, and called Mr. Randolph to 
tbe field The Ivttors of "Onslow" (Mr Calhoun) conUio, in 
■ brief iipacc, a clear and forcible exposition of the power of Uie 
Pre&identof tbo Senate in qucatious of order— Eoitok.] 

No. I. 

If rumor may bo credited, I may bo proud in having you u 
ao antagonist [Mr. A., the Presideat of the United States] ^ 
and if I were actuated by a aentituent uf \'aritiy, much of my 
reply would bo devoted to tracing the btroug, but, perhaps, 
accidental analogy between the style of your numbers aud 
some of our public documcntB. But truth, and not the gral- 
ification of vanity, is my object ; and though the pride of 
victory would be swelled in proportion to the hi^b standing 
of an opponent, I Bhall, without stopping to inquire into the 
question of authorBliip, proceed directly to tho [wint at istuie. 

If you have failed in your argument, you have at least 
sacceede<l in giving the question a new and interesting oajicct. 
Yon have abnndoned the rules and usages of the 8f.>natc, aa 
the Bourcf' of the Vice-President's authority as the prejuding 
ofHoor of the Setiate, You contend that the diHputvd right 
i>i derived directly from the Conslitutian, and that tho Vice- 
President's aulhurity is wholly independent of ihe will of thti 
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Senate^ which uan neither give nor tako it away. It is not 
my wiflh to misstate your arguments in the slightest degree, 
ind, to avoid the possibility of misrepresentation, you shall 
speak for ynureelf. Spurning the authority of the Senate, 
you scornfully ohservo: — 

** With Uto CAAy oftsni-unce of a ni&n»uiiiig a ci^ncedod po«tal&t«, ha 
(OitKlowj bajTA, ' After all, llio power of tlie Vioo-PnnuUcDt iiiuftt Oepead 
apoD the rultti and usagus ufttii: Svimto :' apcwtulatu not only fuliM] iu ita 
priaci|>l<>, but which, if true, wcuM not BUi)tain the ojiuho to whoM aid it 
ui invoked. L'nIeM the Coiulitution of the United States wa^ siibject^U 
to Aome military construotioD, tho power of ihe Vice-Precident, in pr»- 
siding over tb« Souato, re»u ud dueper, holier ruuiidatioofi than any 
rules ur ua^igva wliiuh that body may adopt. What sayi the CoiiaLltu- 
tion? * The Vice-President of the United SiMes hIiaII ht Preeident of the 
SciiAto, but -ihiill have no vote uqIms they be eijimlly divided.' 'ThoSon- 
atv shall choose their own officers, aad al^ a PresideQt pro tempore, ia 
the abseuoe of the Vtce-Pruiiideiit, or wlien he shall exercUe the offloe i^ 
President of the Uuit«d Sui«s.'— (CoiuL U. 3. Art. 1. Sec 8.) It ii 
here made the duty of the Vicu-PrOMilvut to pru»ide over tho Senate, 
nader the sole rwtriotion of having no vote except in a giveu cose; tlie 
right iif the Senate to choose their President In confined to two contln- 
gt;uciod; hiji powers, uAur heiu^ so ohi.>scu, urv identical with thoM of 
the President set over them by the Cuoatitutloo, and any abridgment of 
thoM powers by the Senate wontd be a pal|iable Inttaction of that Oon- 
stitutltin. Now, bir, what \* the import of the term ' to prMlde,' in ra- 
lalinn U) a detibcratire a^Henibiy} Onn any sophistry demise a plauniblo 
deliaitiun of it, which would exclude the power of preserving order t 
In app«)liitiug an officer to preside orer tlie Senate, the people surely in- 
tenrkd not to erect an empty pageant, bet to accomplish sotne useftil ob- 
JKt: and when in another psrtof the Ooostitutloo, they authorizo each 
boose ' to determine the rules of its proceodings,' they do not aulhorixo 
it to adopt rules depriving; any office created by tb« ContititatioD of 
powers belonging, «i vi Urmini, to that uffioe. If tho pUinej^tor luost 
profound iimi) in ibvconuuuiiit)- were o^kcd wlutt powi-rs bv sujip^nud to 
be inliorent in the presiding uJGc^r ofeither llotuo of Oongress, he would 
instantly enuincmte — First, the power of preserving order in its de- 
liberaiinns; next, that of collecting the aenseuf Lt4i members on any ques- 
tion submitted t<i their decision; sod, thinlly, that of nuthenticiiling, by 
his bigiinture, tla-ir 1fj>islatii'u acl«, I Iiuvo befuru suid, uitd I regret that 
I aiTi obliged to repeat a trubm, that ' the right to rail to order i^ a !»• 
eassary caose^neno* of tho power of preserving order ; * and that, ' no* 
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Imb a deliberariTd body, ftctinir within the fphen of ita eompetenr*. «z 
prawly ratriot thif poirer itnd thiti Hjtht, no rMtrletioa on them cas 
then be tflppoMxl.* In OivcettDg the Preftideni set over tlieni hy tlie peo 
pie, of 0.07 power which be had received, either cxprtwly orimpUedljr 
rrom the people, the Senate, luetea^l of ' acting within the sphere uf theit 
competence,' would act UMirpin^ly and uno>nsUtuUoaa]|j-— tliej* woiU 
nullify the txiunoction which the puupte had eslablbbed between tbenH 
ielvee and their Preeideot ; they would reduce themwlTM to the tnoD- 
ttron spectacle of a body withont a head, and their Preeident to the 
equally uioDslrons spectacle of a liead without a body ; and tli«r rioleat 
act, while it woald be disobeyed as illc^l, would be contemned aa ritG- 
enloos. But, in truth, the f^nnte bave never thus fbrgotton tb^ alle- 
giaoee to tlie Ooostitution." 



There can bo no mistake tut to the 8<>arrn or the nntnre of 
the [wwer, ncconling to your conception. You tell ua plainlr 
that it rests "on a deeper, holier foundation" than the rules 
of the Senate — ibal it is "inherent in the Vice-President, 
and that, as presiding officer, he poeseMOs it oj* x*i tcrmim; 
that an attempt to di\"e!tt, and, of counie, to modify the power 
'by the Senate, would be to act* UBuriiingly and tinconsti* 
tutionally," and that " such violent act would be disobeyed 
as illegal, and contemned oa ridiculous." 

These are, at le-ast, lofty grounds, and if they oao be 
nminlnined, there is an end of the controreTvy. It would be 
abMurd to go farther. An inquiry into tho rules and usages of 
the Senate, after such grounds arc occupied, becomes ridicu- 
lous, and much more so an inquiry into thoNe of tho hotises 
of Parliament : for snrely, if it is beyond the power of the 
Senate to give or withhold the right, it must stand on an 
elevation far above parliamentAiy rules or usages ; and 1 was, 
therefore, not a little surprised to find that, atler so bold an 
aasertioD, more than four fifths of your long and elaborate 
Msay were devoted to a learned and critical inquiry into 
these very rules and usages. There can be but odo explaofr- 
tion uf GO slmuge an inconsistency, but that a very satisfac- 
tory one. You lack confidence in your own poeilioo ; and 
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well iiiigbt you, for, Burelv, power so despntic and dangerous, 
•o incuaaiHt«nt with the first princiiilcs of liberty, aud every 
soiiud view of the ConKtitution, waH uever attempted to bo 
established on arguments m imbecile and absurd ; to which 
no intellect, however badly orgaaiiicd, could yield ossoDt, 
iinlesa associated with feelings Icauiug strongly to the sido of 
power. That such are yonr feelings, no one who reads your 
essay can doubt. None of your sympathius are on the De- 
mocratic side of our institutions. If a quesiiuu bo uuidu, as 
to where power is lodged, it requires but little sagacity to 
jwrceive, tliat you will be found on the »ido which will plnce 
it in the fewest and leant res^Hinsible liaiids. You perooive 
perfection only in the political armugemcnt, which, with 
simplicity and energy, gives power to a single will. It is 
not, then, at all surprising, that you should seize on that por- 
tion of the Constitution which apiwints the Vice-President 
to bo President of the Senate; and tluit yon should quota it 
at large, and dwell on it at length, as the source of high and 
uncontrollable power in that officer ; while you have but 
slightly aud casually adverted to another section in the same 
article, which clothen tlie Senate with tlie power " of deter- 
mining the rules of their proceedings, punishing its members 
for disorderly conduct, and, with the concurrence of two 
thirds, of expelling a meinbor." — (See Art. 1, Sec. 5.) Had 
your predilections for the unity and in'esponsibility of power 
been less strong, you could not have failed to see, that the 
point of view in which you have thought proper to place the 
question, niadc it one of relative power between the Senate 
and its presiding officer. You place the Vice-President on one 
side, and the Senate on the other ; and the more y(»u aug- 
ment the constitutional power of the former, as the ]>reaiding 
ofiicer, just in the same pmportion you diminish the power 
of the latter. What is gained to the one is lost to the uther; 
and in this competition of power you were bound to (irescot 
fully and fairly both sides. This you have not dune ; and, 
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coDsequeutly, you have fallen, Dot only into gross, bat dan- 
gerous errors. Yoa set out by assertiog that the very object 
of the ajipointmeDl of the Vice-P resident ft8 President of the 
Senate was, to preserve order ; and that he has all the pow- 
ers, ex VI iermtnit necessary to the attammcnt of the end 
for which he was appointed. Ha\*ing gained this point, yoa 
make your next ett-p, — that the right of enforcing order in- 
volves that of callin>; to order ; and this again involves the 
very power in question, which the Vice-Pretiident declined to 
exercise. You then draw two corollaries : — that the power 
held by the Viee-Presideiit, being derived direct from the 
Constitution, is held independently of the Senate, and is, 
consequently, beyond their control or participation ; and 
that, as the Vico-Prcsident alone possesses it, he, and he alone, 
is responsible for onler and decorum. Such is the summary 
logic, which you accompany with so much abuse of Mr. Cal- 
houn for not calling the |>owcr, which you have, as you sup- 
pose, clearly proven he |H»B8e8geB by the Constitution, into 
active energy, by correcting and controlling, at his sole will and 
pleasure, the licentious and ini]>i>rtinent debates of Senators. 

Let us now turn the saute mode of reasoning on the side 
of the Senate, and you will jierceive that it apjities with infi- 
nitely more force, though you have not thought it deserving 
of nutice. 

The Constitution has vested the Senate with the right 
of determining the rules of its proceedings, and of jtunishing 
members for disorderly conduct, which may extend even to 
expulfiioD. The great object of giving the i>owcr to establish 
ndcs is to preserve order. The only effectual means of pre- 
serving order is, to prescribe by rules, what shall be a violation 
of order ; and to enforce the same by adequate punishment. 
The Senate alone has these powers by the CoD8.titution : 
consequently, the Senate atone has the right of enforcing 
order, and, consequeutly, whatever right the Vice-President 
possesses over ordcr^ must be derived trum the Senate ; and, 





therefore, he can exercise no power in adopting rules or enforc- 
ing them, but what hns been delegated to him by the Senate, 
and only to tlie extent, both in manner and mutter, to which 
the power hafl been delegated. The {mrtictilar power in queB- 
tion, not having been delegated, cannot be exercised by the 
Vice-President; and, consequently, he ia not responsible. Do 
you not perceive the irreBintible force with which yom own 
mode of reasoning applies to the substantial ronstitiUional 
powers of the Senate, and how jMirlial and itb.surd yimr argu- 
ments in favor of the inferred constitutiunal power of its pre- 
siding otiicer, must appear in contrast with it P As abeurd 
as it now appears, it shall he, if piwsible, infinitely more so, 
before I have chwwd this part of the investigation. 

With tlii^ i-ame predilection, yuur assuinpttons an> all on 
the side of uncontrolled and unlimited power. Without 
proof, or even au attempt at it, yon assume, that the jwwer 
in ccaitrovcrsy is inha-enl in the Vice-President ; and that 
he possesses it ex vi termini as presiding ofBccr of the Senate. 
Now I, wlio have certainly as much right to assume aa 
yourself, deny that he possesses any such power ; and what 
may, pcrha[M, startle a mind organized like yours, I oifirm 
that, as presiding officer, he has no inherent power whatever, 
unless that of doing wlmt the Senate may prescribe by its 
rules, be such a jHiwer. There are, indeed, inherent jiowers ; 
but they are in the hodi/^ and not in the o^cer. He is a 
mere agent to execute the will of the former. Ho can exer- 
cise no power which he does not hold by delegation, either 
express or implied. He stands in the same relation to the 
body, or assembly over which he presides, that a magistrate, 
in a republic, dmis to the state ; and it would bo as absurd 
to attribute to the latter inherent powers as to the former. 
This, in fact, wiia oiice a fashionable doctrine. There was a 
time, when minions of power thought it monstrous, that all 
the powers of rulers should be derived from so low and filthy 
ft aource as the people whom they governed. " A deeper and 
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holier foaodation" of power w«i wtm^kt ; and that wai pnH 
cUimed to be m the " inherent/' divine " right of mien ; * 
aud, aa their powere were tlitiis shown to he independeDi of 
the will of the people, it followed that any attempt on their 
part to dtvcAt rulere of power, would be an act of ^ Boch vv> 
leoce, 08 would be disobeyed aa Okgal, and cootamned as 
ridiculous." I might trace tike analogy between your lao- 
goage and pnDcipIes and those of the adrocatea of deqiotae 
power in all ^ee and countries, much farther ; but I deem 
it not newssary, either to weaken or refute your argument. 
A more direct and decisive reply may be given. 

An inherent power is one that Itelongs ewentially to the 
office, and is, in its nature, inseparable from it. To direst 
the office of it would be to change its nature. It would be 
no longer the same office. It is, then, a power wholly lodo- 
pendent of the circumstanceit how the office may be created 
or filled, or in what particular manner its functions may be 
exercised. If, then, the jjower belongs to tht^Vice-Ppcwdent 
mhereotly, as presiding officer of the Senate^ it is because it 
is esaentiidly attached t<j the mere function of presiding in a 
deliberative assembly, and, consequently, belong to all pre- 
siding officers over such asgemblies ; for it would be absurd 
to assert that it is inherent in liim aa President of the 
Senate, and then make it depend on the circumstance that 
he holds his appointment to preside in the Senate by the 
ConHiiuiion. The high power, then, which you attribnte 
to the Vice-President, must belou;?, if your argument be 
correct, to the Speaker of the House of Commons, to the 
Lord-Chancellor, as pre»ding officer of the House of Lords, 
to the Si^eaker of the House of Representatives, and those 
of our Statu Legislatures. They must not only possess the 
power, but must hold it indujxjndeatly of the will of the 
bodies over which tbcy preside ; which can neither give nur 
Uke it away, nor modify the mode of exercising it, aof 
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control its operatioiL These conscqueaccs, absurd as they 
appear to be, nre legitimately druwn from your premi»e8. 

Now, " out of thine own mouth I will condemn thee ; " 
— by your own authorities you shall ho ri'futed. To prove 
that the Vice-Preiddent pwtieBKCi} this power, you have 
Uborad to estAbltsh the fact that the SjHrakcr of the 
Houae of Commons holds and exercises it, and in proof of 
which yon have cited many cases from Jefferson's Manual. 

It is true thnt he has, nt lenst to a certain extent, but 
Ikiw has he acquired It ? Thiti in the important inquiry in 
the |X)int of view in which we are now considering the ques- 
tioiu Is it inherent, or is it del^^ted ? If the former, I 
acknowUKlgo timt your argument from aual>jQ-, in favor 
of the inherent jKjwer of the Vicu-rresidentj would have 
much furce ; but, if ibe latter, it must utterly foil; for, 
if delegated, it clearly catablishes the fact that the power 
is in tbo Itodijj and not in the presiding qfficer, and, conse- 
quently, not inherent in the Vice- President, as you affirm. 
Tlic instances you have cited shall decide the point What 
say the coees? "On the 14th of April, 1604, rule con- 
ceived, that if any roan speak impertinently, or beside the 
question in hand, it Htands with the orders of the Houtt for 
the Speaker to interrupt him, and to show the pleasure tf 
theffowfCj whether they will farther hear him." "On the 
17th of April, 1604, agreed for a general rule, if any super- 
fluous motion or tedious speech be olfercd in the House, the 
party is to be directed and ordered by Mr. Sjieaker." "On 
the 19lh of May, 1604, Sir William Paddy entering into a 
long 8pe«ch, a ride agreed, that, if any luan speak not to 
the matter in question, the S]>eaker is to moderate." So it 
is said on the 2d of Alay, 1610, when a member made what 
seemed an imporliueut s^ieech, and there was much hissing 
and sjntting, " that it was conceived for a rtde, that Mr. 
Speaker may stay impcrtincnc speeches." "On the lOth 
of November, 1G40, it was declared that, when a business is 
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Iwguu and in debate, if any man rise to epcak to a now 
business, any member may, but Mr. Speaker ought to, inter- 
rupt him." — St-e HaistU's PrtoecUnta, vul. ii., 3J edition. 

Do you not notice, that in every case the power vm 
delegated by the Huuae ; that the Ungiiago is, ^* rule ooo- 
ceived," " it was agreed to as a general rule," "rule Bgroed," 
&c.f &c.; and thin, too, in relation to the very power la 
question, accordinij to your oufK s}iOwiHg t Thus it is es- 
tablished, beyond controversy, that in the House of Ooo- 
mona the power is really in the br>dy, and not in the pns 
siding officer. 

Ifj to this decisive proof that the power has been dele- 
gated to the Sjwaker of the Jiuuso of Commons, and is, 
consequently, not inherent, wo add that it is conferred on 
the Speaker of the Huuse of Representatives (see 19th 
rule) by an oxpre»« rule of the House, and that the Lord 
Chancellor, as ]>rt'8itling officer in the Hmitie of Lonis, pos- 
sessea it not, cither ex oflicio or by dolegutiuu, hb shall he 
shown hereafter, your monstrous and slariah doctrine, that 
it is an inlierent powt-r, will lie completely overthrown, and 
you are left witliuiit the pcMUtiliility of eocape. 

Should you attempt to extricate yourself by enduavonnj; 
to show that, uuilur our Constitution, the rclutive powers of 
the Vice-rresiduut tmd tlio Senate are different from tboao 
of the Speaker and the House of Commons ; and that, 
though the latter may hold the power by delegation from 
the body, that ihe Vice-President may poeseBs it by a differ- 
ent and higher tenure, it would, at leant, prove that you 
cede the point that it is not inherent, and, also, that it cou- 
not be deduced from analogy between the^wufers of the two 
presiding officers, which you have so much relied on in an- 
other part of your essay. But this shall not avail you. 
The door is already closed in that direction. It has boen, I 
tniat, conclusively pmved that the Constitution, so far from 
countenancing the iilea of the power being inlierent in the 
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Vice-President, give* it to the Senate, by the strongest impU- 
catioDj in conferring the express right of estahli>ihing its own 
rules, and punishing for disurderly conduct. H' you are not 
yet convinced, additional arguments are not wanting, wliich, 
though they may not extort an acknowledgment of your 
error, will thoroughly convince you uf it. 

You have overlooked the moat obvious and best-estab- 
lished rules of coufitruction. What are the facts? The 
Constitution has designated the Vice-President as President 
of the Senate, and has also clothed that body with the right 
of determining the niles of its proceedings. It is obvious 
that the simple intention of the framers of that instrument 
was to annex to the office of Vice-President that of Presi- 
dent of the Senate, without intending to define the extent 
or the limit of his power in that cluiracter ; and, in like 
manner, it was the intention to confer on the Senate simply 
the power of cnacliug its own rules of proceeding, without 
reference to the powers, such as they may be, that had been 
conferred on their presiding ofhccr. The extent of power 
as between the two becomes a question of construction. 
Now the first rule of construction, in such cases, is the 
known usage and practice of parliamentary bodies ; and, as 
those of the British Parliament were the best known to the 
framers of the Cunstitution, it caimot be doubted that, in 
detenuining what arc the rehitive powers of the Vice-Pre«i- 
dent and the Senate, they ought to prevail. Under thin 
view, as between the Vice-President and Senate, the lat- 
ter possesses the same power in determining its rules that 
is possessed by the Houses of Parliament, without being rd- 
Btricted in the slightest degi-cc by the fact that the Vico- 
Prestdent, under the Constitution, is president of the body, 
savmg only the right of adopting such rules as apply to the 
appointment or election of a presiding officer, which the 
Senate would have possessed, if the Constitution had not 
provided a president of the body ; and, as I have proved, 
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from yoar own cases, that the particular power in question 
iDcoDtrovertibly belongs to the House, it follow DoceMvily, 
according to established nilee of construction, that tke 
Senate aUo possesses it. ^Ji 

You have orcrlooked these obvious tniths by affixing too ^H 
high an idea to the powers of the presiding officer in prt- 
•erving onler. According to your coDcepiion, the House is 
nothing, and the officer every thing on points of order, 
Notning can be more erroneoua. The power you attribute 
to him has never been possessed by the president, or speak- 
er, in any deliberative assembly ; no, not even by delegatioo 
from the body itself. 

Thu right uf preserving order must dejicnd on the power 
uf enforcing it, or of punisliiug for a breach uf unier — a 
riglit inherent in the House alone, and nerer, in aay instance, 
dolegatod to the chair. Our Constitution oonfines this right 
to each House of Congress, by providing " that they may pan- 
ish for ilisorJerly conduct," — a power whicli they neither have 
delegated, nor can delegate, to the prosiding officer. What, 
then, is the riglit of preserving order, Ijelonging to the Viefr- 
President, which you liave »o pompously announced, and Jbr 
not enforcing wliicli, according tu your conception, you and 
your associates have denotmced &£r. Calhoun almost aa a 
traitor to his country ? 

It IH niiuply the right of caUing to order, la the strUiy 
literal jncaniwj; and, so far from being derived &om the 
right of preserving order, as you absurdly suppose, it ia not 
even connected with it. The right of preserving order de- 
pf-nds on tfic right </ enforcing it, or the right o/pu$UthmaU 
for breaches of ordetj always poBseased by the body, but 
never, either by delegation or otherwise, by the diair. It 
is notorious that the chair cannot enforce its calls to order. 
The body alone can, and that only on its decisiona, and not 
on that of the presiding officer. It is thus manifest, the 
high right of preserving order, to which you make the right 
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of cuHiDg to onlar incidcntnl, belongs especially to the Seu- 
fkto, and DOt to the Vice-President ; und, if your ailment 
be correet, tlic incident iiui^t follow thu right ; and, conae- 
queotly, it is the right nnd duty of a tienutnr to call to order 
for disorderly conduct. Sl> clear is the jiroposition, that, if 
the member called to order by the chair for disorderly con- 
duct chnost>8 to persist^ the presiding officer has no other 
reraeily but to repeat his cally or throw kimstf/, for the en- 
forcement f/ it, on the Senate. This feebleness of the chair, in 
questionB of onler, explains why there has always been nuch 
indisposition to call to order, even when it is made the ex- 
press duty by rule, as in the Bouse of Repreeentatives, and 
the House of Commons in England. Thonsumls of instan- 
ces mi^ht be cited to establit^h the truth of this remark, 
both there and here : instances in which all that has l>een 
said and uttered by Mr. Randolph is nothing, but in which 
the Speaker waited for the interference of some of llie mem- 
bers, in order to preserve onler. Such was the case in the 
recent oocurrence in the House of ComnionSj when Mr, 
Hume made an attack on the Biuhnp of London ami the 
Lord Clmncellur, both of whom, as members of the House of 
Lords, were under the protection of positive rules ; yet no 
one, even there, had the assurance to throw the responsibili- 
ty on the presiding officer. The partisans of power in our 
tK)untry have the honor of leading in those new and dan- 
gerous attacks on the freedom d debate. 

Some men, of honest intention, have fallen into the 
error abont the right of the Vice-President to preserve order 
independently of the Senate, because the judges, or, as they 
express it, the presiding officers in the courts of justice pos- 
sess the right. A moment's reflection will show the fallacy. 
There is not the least analog' between the rights and duties 
of a judge and (hrwe of a jireHiding officer in a deliberutive 
assembly. The analogy is altogether the other way. It ia 
between the ctiurt and the House. In fact, the latter is o0.eo 
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called a conrt, and there is a very strict resemblance, in Uit 
point under consideration, between what may be called a 
parliament AT}* court and a oonrt of justice. They both havOj 
the right of causing their deciHinn to bo resj>ccted, and or- 
der and decorum to be obsen*ed in their preaence, by punish- 
ing those who offend. But who ever heanl of the Speaker or 
Vice-President piiiiitihiiig for didordtrly conduct ? The at- 
most power they cun exercise over ditwrilcriy conduct, eren 
in the lobby or gallery, is to cause ic to be supprcaited, for 
the time, by the sergeant-at-arms. 

Enough has been said, though the subject is far froia 
being exhausted, to demonstrate that your views of the rela- 
tive powers and duties of the Vice-President and the Senate, 
in relation to the point in question, are wholly erroDeoos 
It remains to Iw shown that your opinions (for arguments 
they cannot be called) are dangerous to our lilwrty, and that 
they arc in conflict with the first principles of our Gorem- 
meut. 1 do not attribute to you^ or those with whom yoa 
are ORSOciated, any deep laid design against public liberty. 
8uch an attempt, aa flagitious as it may be, requires a saga^- 
city and boldness quite beyond what we have now to appre- 
hend fVom those in jwwer. But that there exists, at the 
present time, a selflsh and greedy ap]>etite to get and tu hold 
office, and that, to cfi'ect these grovelling objects, doctrines 
slavish and dangerous are daily propagated, ainnot bo doubt- 
ed by even careless observers. The freedom of debate is 
instinctively dreaded by the whole corps, high and low, of 
those who make a speculation of politics ; and well they 
may : for it is the great and only effectual means of detecting 
and h'Udiug up to- public scorn every machination against 
the liberty of the counlr)*. It ranks first, even before the 
liberty of the press, the trial by jiu-y, the rights of con- 
science, and the writ of habeas corjius, in the estimation of 
those who are capable of forming a correct estimate of th« 
value of freedom, and the best means of preetrvlog it. 
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Against this paUndiutu of liberty your blows are aimL'tl ; 
ftnd, to do you justice, it must bo acknowledged, if tlie en- 
ergy bo not great, the direction is not destitute of skill. If 
you could succeed in eatablisliiug the points which you labor, 
that the Vice-President holds a power over the freedom of 
debate, under the right of prewrving order, beyond the will 
or control of the Senate ; and that, coDsotpieiitly, he alone 
is responsible for what might be considered an undue exei*- 
cise of the freedom of speech in U(--bate, a solid foundation 
would be laidj from which, in time, this great barrier against 
despotic power would be battered down. It is easy to see 
that the scheme takes the power of protecting this, the first 
of its rights, wholly out of the hands of the Senate, and 
places its cnstody in the hands of a single individual, and 
be in no degree responsible to the bndy over which this high 
power is to be exiTciBcd : thus effectually destroying the 
keystone of frcedum — responsibility — and introducing into a 
vital {Hirt of our system uncoutrulled, or, what is the same 
thing, despotic power ; which, being derived, by yonr theory, 
from the Constitution, and being applicable to all jioint^ of 
order, necessarily would vest in the Vice-President ahme an 
independent and absolute power, that would draw into the 
vortex of his authority an unlimited control over the free- 
dom of debate. 

Mark the consequences I If the Vice-President should 
belong to the same party or interest which brought the Pre- 
sident into ]K)wer, or if ho be dejiendent on him for his poli- 
tical standing or advancement, t/ou will virtuaily pfact the 
coutrol over the freedom of debate in the hands ^ tht Exe- 
cutive. 

You thus introduce the Preeicteni, ns it were, into the 
chamber of the Senate, and place him vitiualhj over the de- 
liberation of the bodt/, with poicers to restrain discusaiottf 
and shield hJH conduct from investigation. Let ns, for in- 
stance, suppose that the present chief magistrate should ba 
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re-elected, and tliat the party which Btipports him sbouJdj 
encceed, as, in all probalnlity, they. would in that event, ii 
electing also their Vice-President, can It be douhted that the 
nilea for the restraint of the freedom of debate in the Sen- 
ate, which liare been insisted on o|»enly by the party dur- 
ing the laet wintfr, would be re<iuc«l to pmclice, thmugh a 
sulwen'ient Vii-e-Fresident ? And what arc those rulea ? 
One of the leading ones, to advert to no other, ui, that 
the conduct of the Executive, aa a co-ordinate branch of that 
Onvemmont, cannot be calletl in question by a Senator in 
debate, at leafll m far as it relates to impeacliablc ulTencca ; 
and, of course, an aiiempi to discuss the conduct q^ the Pre- 
fftrfen/, t» such cascs^ tpoiild be disordrrty, and render the Se- 
Hcdor liabie to be punished^ even to expuision. What would 
be the consequence ? The Senate wiMild speedily sink into 
a body to register the decrees of tlio President and sing 
hosannss in liiH praiflo, nnd be as degraded aa the Roman 
Sunato nniler Nero. 

Bnt let us supjMise the op|H>sito state of things, in which 
the Vice-President chooses to pursue a course indL>|tendent of 
the will of the Kxecutire, and, instead of assuming so dan- 
gerous an exercise of power, he should indulge (fur indul- 
gence it must be called, if allowed by his courtesy) that 
Ircodom of debate which exists in oth(.>r deliberative assem- 
blies. What will then fvllow ? Precisely that which oc- 
curred last winter. Most exaggerated and false accounts 
would every where be propagated, by hirelings of |Ktwer, of 
the slightest occurrence in the Senate. The public indig- 
nation would l)e roused at the supposed disorder and iudeco- 
rum, and the wholo would be artfully directed against tho 
Vice-Preaidont, in onler to prostrate his reputation ; and 
thus an officer, without patn^mugu or jxiwer, or ev^n the Hyht 
of defending himacff, would be the target against which the 
whole force and patronage of the Government would be di- 
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rected. Few men would have the firmnness to ecounter 
danger bo trcniendoua ; and the practical regult In tho long 
ran, must be a subservieut yielding to the Executive will, 

Onslow. 

No. IT. 

Having now established, I may venture to eny beyond 
the possibility of rensonable controversy, that the idea of an 
inherent right in the Vice-President, independent of, and 
beyond the will of the Senate, to wintrol the freedom of de- 
bate, is neither eanctioned by the Constitution, nor justified 
by the relation between the luxly and its prexiiling officer, 
and that it ia subversive uf the right of free discuHKJon, and, 
consequently, dangerous to liberty, I might here fiiirly rest 
the question. To yo«, at least, who troat with scorn the 
rules and usages of the Senate, as the source of the power 
of the Vice-President, ail further inquiry is fairly closed. 
But as many, who may agree with yuu in tiio conclusion, 
may treat with contempt your high-strained conception of 
the origin of the power under iu^-vbiigatiun, it will not be 
improper to ascertain wbcthor it has been conferred un the 
Vice-President by any act of the tSeuate, express or implied, 
the only source whenoe tho power wm be fairly derived. In 
this view of the subject, the simple inquiry ia, Hjis the Sen- 
ate conferreii the power ? It has been fully fstablisliwl that 
they alone {Kwsces it, and, couscqueutly, from the Senato 
only can it be derived. We, then, atfinn that the Senate 
has not conferred the powor. Ti»e asscalon of the uegntivc, 
in such cases, is sufficient to throw the burden of proof on 
those who hold the affirmative. 1 call on you, then, or any 
of your associates, to point out the rule or the usage of tho 
Senate by which the [wwer has been conferred. None such 
bos, or can be designated. 

If a similHr question Iw askeil as to the jniwer of the 
Speaker of the House of Keprcscutativea, how easy would 

TOL. TI. — S2 
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be tbo reply? The 19th rnle, which expressly gives the 
power to him, would be immediately quoted ; and, if that 
were Diippoecd to be doubtful, the jonrual of the House would 
be held up as containing innuniemhle instances of the itctuaj 
exercise of the jwwer. Xo such answer can be given when 
we turn to the power of the Vice- President. Tlie rules are 
mute, and the juuniaU of the Senate silent. What means 
this striking diflcrcnci', but that, on this point, there ia a 
difference, in fact, between the power of the Speaker and of 
the Vice-President ? a difference which has liven always 
understood and acted on ; and when to this wc odd, that 
the rules of the two Houses in regard to the power are strik- 
ingly different ; that, while those of the Representatives 
e.'EprtJssly delegate . the [wwcr to the 8i>eaker, those of the 
8enatt', by strung iuiplicutiun, witldiold it fnuii the Vice- 
President, little room can be lefl for doubt. Compare, in 
this view, the IDlh rule of the House and the 7lh of the 
Senate. The former says, " If any memlwr, by speaking 
or otherwise, transgress the rules of the House, the Speaker 
shall, or any menibcr may, call to order : tn which case 
the mentU^r so called to order shiilJ immediately ^t down, 
unless permitted to exjdain ; and the House shall, if ap- 
pealed to, decide on the case without debate ; if there be do 
appeal, the ducisiuu uf the cimir shall be submitted to. If 
the decision bo in favor of the member called to order, he 
shall be at liberty to proceed ; if otherwise, he will not be 
Ijcrmiltcd to proceed without leave of the House ; and if 
the case require it, he shall bo liable to the cen:iurc uf the 
House." The nde of the Senate, on the contrarj-, provides, 
"If the member shall be called to order for words spoken, 
the exceptionable words shall imme«.liately bo tjiken duwn 
in wriliug, tliat the President may be better enabled to 
judge of the matter." These are the corresjtonding rules 
of the two Houses : and can any impartial mind contend 
that bimilar powers are intended to be conferrtMl by them on 
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the Speaker and Vice-President ? Or will it be iuslated oq 
tliat the diflbrence in the phniacology is accidental, wlien it 
is known that thoy have often been revised on tlie report* 
of committees, who would not toil to coini«trc tho ruleg 
of the two Houses on corresponding subjects ? Under 8Uch 
circumstances, it is impossible that' it could be intended to 
confer the same power by such diticrcnce of phraseolr>gy, or 
that tho withholding of the power in question from tho 
Vice-President was unintentional. This rational construc- 
tion is greatly strenfjthl'ucd, when we advert to tlie differ- 
ent relations which the two oflicers bear to their respective 
Houses. The Speaker is chosen by the House of Repre- 
nentatives, and is, consequently, directly resironBiblu to the 
Iwdy ; and bin dccisdon, by the rules, may bo appealed from 
to the House, The Vice-Pre«ident, on the contrary, ]» placed 
in the chair by the Constitution, is aot resj>onsible to the 
Senate, and his decision is without appeal. Need we look 
farther for tho reason of so essential a variation in the rules 
conferring power on their respective presiding officers ? It is 
a remarkable fact, that the same dificrenco exists in the re- 
lation between the presiding officers of the two Houses of tbti 
British Parliament, and the bodies over which they respec- 
tively preside. In the Commons, tho Speaker is chosen as 
in o\ir Houge <jf Representatives, and is, consequently, in 
like manner responsible ; on the contrary, in the House of 
Lords, the Chancellor presides cx-ojicio, in like manner at) 
the Vice-President in the Senate, and is, in like manner, 
irresponsible to the body. Now it is no less remarkable that 
the 8[>eaker possesses the power in question, while it is per- 
fectly certain that the Lord Chancellor does not. Like 
cimse, like effect ; dissimilar cause, dissimilar effect. You, 
sir, have, it is true, mode a puny effort to draw a distinc- 
tion between the mode in which the Vice-President and the 
Lonl Chancellor are ajqjnintetl, and have also feebly denied 
that the latter has not the power of calling to order. Both 
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of these efTorts sIjow the desperation of your cause. Wlut 
doc8 it BigDify by whom an ex o^cio officer is Rppjioted, if 
not by the body ? There can be but one material point, 
and that without reference to tlie mode of appoiotijieut^ — is 
be, or is he not, respoosible to the House ? If tlie fi.>nner, 
there is good causo for the delegation of the power ; for 
power exert^ised by refti>onsiblo agents is substaniiany exer- 
cised by the priucijml ; while by irresiKJiiHible a^-uts it is 
the power of him by whom it is exercised. Nor is your 
efibrt to show that tlio ChauccUor bus tlie jM)wer less un- 
happy. You have cited but one iastancc, and that really 
rendtra you ridiculous. The Lord Chancellur, as la well 
known, bus the right of speaking ; and you most abfmrdly 
cite the commeucemcut of a speech of one of the Cban- 
cellors, in wliicli he states that he would call back the 
attention of the Lords to the qiiestioa at issue, as an 
instance of exercising the power of calling to onler na pre- 
sidtDg officer, for de})arturc from the question ! Though ynn 
have signally failed to prove your position, you have nut leas 
completely established the &ct, that yonr integrity i$ Dot 
alHive a resort to trick, where argument falls. Kor is this 
the only instance of hubterfuge. Vtiu made u siiiaiar effort 
to do away the auLhority of the venerable Jc&Tson. He 
has let\ on record, that be consitlercd his jiower as presiding 
officer of the Senate as the power »y" umpirage, or, what is 
the same thing, nn appellate ]Kiwer. In oi-der to break the 
furcti of this autborlty, you have denied tbe plain and \n- 
Toriabte meaning of the word, and attempted to aflix <ine 
to it which it never bears. You say that its usual meaning 
is synonymous with "office," "authority," or "the act of 
detemiitiing," and that it is only in its technical sense that it 
conveys the idea of un appellate power 1 Can it l>e un- 
known to you that no wonl lu the language more invanably 
has attached to it the idea of decision by apf)eal, and that 
there is not an instance of its being used by any rQsjtec- 
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table aatbority iu the sense which yon state to be its usnal 
meaning ? 

It only rfmnina to consider the casea that you have citod 
from the Miinuul, to prove thut the Speaker of the Hoose ol 
Commona possesses the jiowcT in qaestion ; by which you 
would infer that it bclun}:^ also to the Tice-Presidont. A 
ver)* strange deduction by one who believes that the power 
originates in the Constitution, and that it neither c^in bo 
given nor taken away by the authority of the Senate itaelf. 
After itsserting that it has " deeper and holier foundiitions 
than the rules and usages of the Senate," there is something 
more than ridiculous, that you at last seek for the power in 
the rules and usages of the IIousc of Commons 1 Bat let 
such inconsislency pass. You have, indeed, established the 
fact that the Speaker has the power, but you hare over- 
looked the material circumstance, as I have shown from your 
own cases, that he possesses it by positive rides of (he House. 
You might as well have ehowa that the Speaker of the 
House of Represeutadres posaeMee it, and thea inferred that 
the Vice-President does also; for he, too, holds the power by 
positive rules of the body, which makes the analogy as strong 
in the one case as the other. 

But you would have it understood that the rules of Par- 
liament have beun adopted by tlie Senate. No such thing. 
I cliallenge you to cite a single rule or act of the Senate 
that given countenance to it. Finally, you tell us tliat 
Mr. Jefferson has cited these rules as being part of the rules 
und usages of the Senate. Admitting, for a moment, titat 
Mr. JefFtiPson hud cite<l them as such, still a vet)' important 
question would arise, huw came they to be the rules uf the Sen- 
ate ? The Constitution provides that the Senate shall de- 
termiue the rules of it« proceediugs ; now, if that body has ' 
not, by any rule, adopted the rules of the British Parliiiment, 
by what process of reasoning could they be constmed tu be the 
rules of the Senate ? Tbat the Senate bus not adopted the 
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rules of Farliameat, is certain ; aod I confeM I am Dot • 
little cnnous to see tho pnicess of raasoiuDg by irhich iber 
are made the rales of the S^mate, without adaption. Is there 
not a striking analogT; between this and the question, whether 
the common law is a part of the laws of the Union ? We 
know that they have been decideil by the highest Judicial au* 
thority not to be; and, it seems to me, the ai^uments which 
would be applicable to, the one would be equally so to the 
other question. That the rules and usages of Parliament 
may be referred to to illustrate the rules of either House of 
Congress, is quite a distinct proposition) and may be readily 
admitted. Arguments may be drawn from any source caleo- 
latod to illustrate, but tliat is wholly dilTereDt from giring to 
the rules of another body a binding force on the Senate, 
without ever having been recognized as its rules. This is a 
subject of deep and grave importance ; but as it is not ne- 
cessary to my purpose, I decline entering on it. It Is suffi- 
cient, at present, to deny that Mr. Jefferson has cited the 
rules of the Parliament, referred to by you, as thoae of the 
Senate. On the contrary, they are expressly cited as the rules 
of the British House of Commons, without slating them tii 
bo obligatory on the Senate. He has nutoriotuily cited many 
of the rales of that body which are wholly dissimilar from 
the usages of the Senate. But yuu cite Mr. Jeirerson's opin- 
ion, iu which he says, " The Senate have, acC4)rdingly, formed 
some rales for its government" (they have been much en- 
larged since) ; " but these going only to a few cases, they 
have referred to the decision of the President, witliout debate 
or a|)[>cal, all questions of order arising under their owu rules, 
where there is none. This places under the discretion 
the Prcsidfut a vuiy exlt-nHivs field of decision." If your 
•object iu quoting the above passage was tu sliow tliat, where 
the Senate has adopted no rules of its own, the mles of Par- 
liament are those of the Senate, it completely fails. Not the 
slightest countenance is given to such an idea. Mr. JufTeraon, 
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on the contrary, wiys that, in caseo of omisaioD^ the souikI 
discretion of the Prewdent is the rule ;' and such has been 
the pmcticp, and from which it has followed tlwt usages of 
the Senatflftre very different from the Pailiaraent, wMch could 
not be, if the latter were adopted, where there were no pos- 
itive rules by the Senate. 

If this view of the subject be correct, which m oertninly 
Mr. Jeffcrson'fl, the Vice-President had the right to make the 
rule by exercising a sound discretion ; and the only qiievtion 
that could arise in this view is, whether he bus acted on cor- 
rect iirinciplfB in reterring the power to the Honne, inntcud 
of exercisin;^ it by the chair. So long as doubtful and irre- 
sponsible power ought not to be assuiued — eo long qb the 
treedom of debate ia essential to liberty — and so long as it 
is An axiom in politics that no power can bo safe but what is 
in the final control and custody of the body over which it is 
exercised — so long the rule (to view it in that light) adopted 
by the Viiw- President will be considered in c<tnf(trniity with 
sound political principles. But suppose it to be conceived 
that the rules of Parliament are those of the Senate, when 
not overruled by its own positix'e acts, still, two questions 
would remain : first, whether the 7th rule of the Senate, by 
a Bound constnictiim, does not restrain the Vice-President 
from exercising the power, by Huiititig it to the nieuibers of 
the Senate ? and, secondly, whether tho practice of the 
House of Lords, or that of tho Conimons ought, in this 
particular, to prevail ? Both of these points have already 
been incidentally considered, and a single remark will now 



* This opiiiiuQ of Mr. JefieraoD's it yitohah)y foDodetl on llio latior 
part or the Otti role, wliich strongly supporUi iu Tlie rule 19 as follows: 
'* When h member t>h&\l be called to order, lio slmtl ait down UDtil th« 
rresideot sbail haro drtormincxl ivhetber he Im in order or not; and 
every qaestion of orOor sliall bo docido<i by the I'rwident, without dfr 
twtc ; bat if tlioro be a doubt in bis miad, be uuy coU for tho mum of 
ifaa Senate.'' 
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Miffice. Whether we regard the nature of the power, or the 
])riDciplc8 of oar system of governnumtj there cah be no 
doubt that the decision ought to be a^inst the practice ot 
the IIousc of Commons^ and in farur of that of the HouM 
of Lords. 

It may not be iu]{)rapcr to notice an opinion which, if I 
mistake not, has, in no small degree, contributed to the er- 
ror which exists as to the dceision of the Vice-President. 
There are many who arc for from agreeing with your absmd 
and dangerous positions bs to the inherent powers of the 
Vice-Frvsidcnt over the freedom of debate, but who have^ I 
think, a vogue conception that he has the right in dispute, 
as presiding officer, but a right subordinate to, nnd depend- 
ent on, the Senate, They concede to the Senate the right 
of determining tlidr rules, and that this right cnmprcbendi 
that of determining what is, or what is not, disorderly eon- 
duct, aud how the same shall bo noticed or inhibited ; but 
they hrtve an idea that the ex officio duty of the A'ice-Presi- 
deut to regulate the proceedings of tho Senate according to 
their own rules, extends to cases of the freedom of debate. 
Tho iimonnt of the ai^ument, as far as I can understand it. 
is, that, where there is a rule of the Senate, the Vice-Presi- 
dent lias, ex officio, the power of regulating the proceodings 
of the Siiuale by it, without any express authority in the 
rule to that eftoct. All this may be fairly conceded, but it 
decides nothing. It brings buck tho question to the inquiry, 
Is there, or is there not, such a rule ? which has be*n fully 
con»dered, and, I tnist, eatisfactorily determined in the 
negative. I will not again roiwat i\\e argtiments on this 
point : I do not deem it necessary. It is sufficient to renurk, 
if there bo a rule, let it be shown, and the question is at an 
end. There is none. 

As connected with this part of the sabject, I do not 
think it neccssar)* to meet tho ridiculous charge of incon8i»< 
toocy which you make against the Vice-President in the ex- 
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erciRe of liia power, and whicb you endeavor to support by 
reference to the stfile and false accounts of hia conduct in 
the cose of Mr. Dickcrson. It is sufBcicnt that Mr. D. has 
repelled the charge of injustice, and you cxliiblt but a sorry 
and &ctiou8 appearance in defending a Senator from oppres- 
ition, who ift not conscious of any injustice haring been in- 
flicted. 

Having demonstrated that the powers which you claim 
for the Vice-President do not belong to hlra as presiding offi- 
cer of the Senate, and that they are not conferred on him 
liy the rules or usajjo of the Senate, or those of Parliament, 
I may safety attirm that it does not eidst, and that, so far 
from censuiT, Mr. Calhoun deserves praise for declining to ex- 
ercii^e it. He has acted in the spirit that ought to actuate 
every virtuous public fimctionary — not to aRsume doubtful 
powers — a spirit, under our syBteras of delegated authority^ 
essential to the jireservation of liberty, and for Ix-ing guided 
by which he will receive the thanks of the country when 
the excitement of the day has passed away. 

I have now comi>leteti what may Iw considered the inves- 
tigation of the subject ; but tliere are BtUl several of your 
remarks thai require notice. You have not only attacked 
the decision of Mr. Calhonti, but you have impugned his 
motives with licentious severity. The corrupt are the moat 
disjvosed to attribute comiption, and your unprovoked and 
unjUKtifialile attack on Mr. C.'s motives speak as little in 
favor of your heart as your arguments do of your head. 
Fortunately for the Vice-President, his general character for 
virtue and patriotism shields him from the imputation of such 
gross abuse of {wwer, from such impure motives as you at- 
tribute to him. He could not decide diflferently fmm what 
ho did without beiug at war with the principles which have 
ever governed him. It is well known to all acquainted with 
him. publicly or privately, llmt the maxim whicli he holds 
in the hijrhest veueraliuo, and which he rojmrdbns the foun- 
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dation of our vholc sj'stcm of govcmmont, is, that power 
ftbonld be controlled by the body over which it i» cxercisodt 
and that, without such responsibiUty, all delc%'att-d powei 
would speedily become comipt, Whether he is wmog in 
giving too high hu estimate to thia favurite maxim is imma- 
terial. It is, and long haa been, his, and could not fail in 
having great influence in the decudon which you have bo te- 
riously assaulted. Had his principles been like yours, m 
illostmted in your essay, it is possible be might bare taken 
a different new of the subject ; but, as he has decided in 
conformity with principles long fixed in bis mind, there is 
something malignant in the extreme to attribute his dociaioa 
to motives of jtenkmal enmity. You not only attack Mr. C.'b 
motives fur this decision, but also his motive fur theconstitn- 
tion of the Cumiuittce of Foreign Hclatiunv. You think it 
a crime iu Uim that the venerable and patriotic Macon should 
be plfti'od at tlie head of the committee. I will neither de- 
fend liim nrir the other members of the conuuittiH}. They 
need no defence ; but I cannot hnt remark, that theelecrion 
of Mr. Macon President pro tern, of the Senate is a singti- 
lar comment on y<HirtuaIigniint attack on the Vice-President. 
It would have been iuipusttible that yuu should steer deitT 
of the cjuit of your party, and we accordingly have a profu- 
sion of va^ue charges about Mr. Calhoun's ambition. The 
lowest and most mercenary hireling can easily cinu such 
charges ; and wliile they deal in the general, without a sin- 
gle specificatiuu, it is utterly imjiossiblc to mt'ct ur refute 
them J but, fortunately, they go for nothing with the wise 
and virtuous, saving only that, on the part of those who 
make them, they evince an envious, morbid mind, which, 
having no real ground of attack, indulges in vague, unmean- 
ing aV^use. It is highly honorable to Mr, C. that, in the 
midst of so much ^Ktlitical enmity, his jwraimal and publio 
character stands free from all but oue specitic charge — 
which is, that he has inclined^ in his present station, too 
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much againH his owm power^ and too much in favor of ike 
inestimabh right of the freedom of debate. That he haa 
been indefatigable id the discharge of hts duty ; that be 
haa been courteous to the members, and prompt and iutelii- 
gent, all acknowledge. Not a moment was he absent from 
hta |>()st during a long and lalxtrioiu setwion, and often re- 
mained in the chair, without leaving it, from eight to twelve 
boars. lie has, however, committed ouo unpaitlonablc sin 
which blots out all. Uo did not stop Mr. Randolph. This 
is the head and front of hie offeoding. And who is Mr. 
Bandulph ? Id ho or his manners a stranger in our national 
councils ? For more than a quarter of a century he has 
been a member of Congress, and during the whole time his 
character has remained unchanged. Uiglily talented, elo- 
quent, severe, and eccentric ; not unfrequently wandering 
fnira the question, but often uttering wisdom worthy of a 
Bacon, and wit that wuuld uot duioredit a Sheridan, every 
Sjicaker had freely indulged him in his peculiar manner, and 
that without responsibility or censure ; and none more freely 
than the present Secretary of State, whilo be presided in 
the Uuiise of Representatives. He is elected, with a know- 
ledge of all this, by the ancient and renowned common- 
wealth of Virginia, and takes his scat in the Senate. An 
immediate outcry is mado against the Vice-President for per- 
mitting him, who haa been so long permitted by so mony 
Speakers, to exercise his usual fVeedumof discussion, though, 
in uo respect, were his attacks on this administration freer 
tlian what they had been on those of Mr. Jefferson, Mr. 
Madison, and Mr. Monroe. Who can doubt, if Mr. Cal- 
houn had 'Yielded to this clutuor, that the whole current 
would have turned ; and that he would then have beeii 
more severely denounced for, what would have been called, 
his tyranny and usurpation, than he has been for refusing 
to interfere with the freedom of debate ? His authority 
would have been denied, and properly denied. The fact 
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that Mr R. hail been permitted, hv all other presiding ofS- 
cers, fur so long a time, to epeak without restraint, wnnM 
hare been dwelt upon ; and the injtiiitice done to the 8ena- 
tor, and the imiult ofifered to tho State that sent him, wo4i]d 
have been painted in the most lively colors. 

These considerations, we aro satisfied, had no weight 
with the Vice-President. Those who know him, know that 
no man is more regardless of consequences in tlie discbai^ 
of his duty ; but that tho attack on him is pcntoual, in order 
to shake his political standing and prostrate his character, ii 
clearly cviuct'd by every circumstance ; and, with this object, 
that he would have been aaaanlted, act as ho might, is most 
certain. It is for the American people to determine, whe- 
ther this conspiracy against a public servant, whose only &alt 
is, that he hiis chosen the side of liberty, rather than that of 
|H)wcr ; and whose highest crime consists, in a re\*erential re- 
gard for tho freedom of debate, shall sacceod. 

Onslow. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

Between Gen. Andrew Jackson ami John C. Calhoun, 
President and Vice-President of tlie United 
States, on the subject of the course of the latter, 
in the deliberations of the cabinet of Mr. Monroe, 
on the occurrences in the Seminole War. 



[Hon. — Wbile th« Works of Mr. C&lhonn wonttl b«inoomptet«irith- 
out tbe following cc>rrvi(]M}udeuce, the Eilitor h.vi felt some litisitatitin in 
dc<TiiHiig wbellier, in the imperfect state io wbioli It horo appenrs, niid in 
which it was originally laid before Uie jmhtto, it woiiM not hftvo been 
better to have incorporoUxl it among ollior niAteriuIa reUUng to tbe 
Bume Riibjevt io the M«»ntiirs of cbo illiutriout •tatMrnaa now being 
prepared for the Prem. A lurge mass of correHpoDdenro coDnectdd with 
this mo«t infamnufl intrigQ« remaina nnpublidhod. It wad, no doobt, 
«appr«iiB«<l by Mr. CaUionu (Vom consideration!! connected with the 
poUtical condition of lli« oouolry at the tiiuo, and fivu hq ouwilliag- 
UM to Iroplioate othan who, at tint hazard of losing all prospeota of 
pnfM-aHmt, had roluotarity stepped forward to vindicate him from 
oharges m wantonly and fahwty preferred a^ioAt him. Conduct so 
Dobto and generoDS on their part^ while it mi^^ht have Dlroiigth«ned hiii 
dcftllM (if it, indeed, needed such aid), wouhl certaialy hare iiisoretl 
their political d«atructioQ : for no motirea however pare, no virtues 
however exultod, no Mrvicea however eminent — no love of oounlry or 
of tmtb and jtudoe, were allowed as an esotue, moob len as a jo^tifi- 
oation, for oppw^ing the ptirpows of the Ohief Mngiatrate. He bad dfr* 
tcrmiiicd that Mr. Van Dnren chonld be hie ■noBSWor, and thia oor* 
reepoadeoce waa gotten ap by him for the nolo purpose of d^attoyiag 
his sappoaed rival. 
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A suppuwd friend of Gen. Jaokioa, has reoeotl^ mtteaipted ta 
fHre A new expoMtioD of the caoMii vhich led b> thiiooatrorenf ; 
but bii liibur Beoins to have IumI do effect on the pnUto oonTi»- 
tiooB. Insdnctire pertwption, ooapled with the now w«Il tatxrVuaed 
facts of hittorj, hns Sm>]y settled the pnhlie opinion in regard to 
the wliole mlyeot. It would, Uiercfure bo nonocewary, ©ven if it were 
irtrictl.v proper, to incorporate in a collection of bb Works, matter 
which ho thought proper to snpproM. Thiit dntr belonga 'rather to the 
btogrspher than tho editor . and the ondro correspond«noe in relatioD 
to the Bubjeot, tc^ther with soch notas and oomiuents as maj wrre to 
explain the motives and objects of the chief aotors in this ihamofnl con- 
spirspT, wilt l>o laid before tho pnbtio in the Uemoira of Mr. GalhonD. 
Only thnt portion of the nnrrespondenoe which he thoafrht proper to 
pabjiiih in his dpfcnco, will sppenr in his worlcs. Tlia reply to Mr. 
Eaton, being directly annnectvd with the oontrpverey la snl^oiuvd, hb 
aerring to iibow who were the subaltam agents originully employed in 
the transaction. Otlier names may appear hereafter. — Editor.] 



To THE People of the United States: — 

I come before you ns my constitnents to give an account 
of my conduct in an important political trnnsactioD, wUch 
liiis been called in qncstion, and so erroneously repreaented, 
that neither justice to myself nor respect for you will permit 
mc any lunger to reninin silent. I allude to my course, in 
tho deliboratiouB of the cabinet of Mr. Monroe, on tho 
Seminole tjueation. I know not how I can place more fully 
before you all the facts and circumstances of the case, than 
by putting you in possession of the correspondence between 
General Jaclison and myself, which will show the difference 
between the \-icw8 that we have respectively taken, and by 
what means, and through whose agency, this long gonc-by 
affair has been revived. 

I have not taken this step, strtotly defensive as it U, 
without mature deliberation, and a calm and careful estimate 
of all the obligations under which I act. That there are 
■trong reasons against it, I feel and acknowledge ; but I also 
feel tho most thorough conviction that the sacred obligation 
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to li'iadicate my character, inip(>aohed as it haa bccn^ in ono 
of the most iiuportaat incidoats of my life, and to prove 
myself not unworthy of the high Btatiou to which you havo 
elevated nie, far oDtwcigh all oilier coiisidcratintia. Should 
my vindication have any political or personal bearing, I can 
only soy that it will not bo because I have either willed or 
deeiretl it. It is my intention simply to place my owa con- 
duct in its proper light, and not to assault others. Kor 
ought T to be held responsihlo should any snch consequence 
follow ; as I am free frutu all agency in resuscitntJug this old 
subject, or bnnging it to the knowledge of the public. 
Previous to my arrival here, I had confineil the knowledge 
of the cxiitenco of the correspondence to a few confidential 
friends, who wero politically attached both to General Jack- 
son and niyRclf ; not that I had any thing to apprt'liond Iron) 
its disclosure, but because I was unwilling to increase the 
existing excitcnicut in the present highly critical state of 
oar public affairs. But when I airived here, late iu Decem- 
ber, I found my caution liad been of no avail, and that the 
corresi>ondence was a subject of conversation in almost every 
circle, and soon became a topic of free comment in most of 
the public journals. The accouots of the affair, as is usually 
the case on snob occasions, were for the most part grossly 
distorted, and were in many instances highly injurious to 
roy character. Still I deemed it my duty to take no hasty 
step, being determined to afford time for Justice to be done 
me without apjienl to you ; and, if it should bo, to remain 
silent, as my only object is the vindication of my conduct and 
character. Believing that further delay would be useless, ] 
can see no adequate motive to postpone, any longer, the sul)- 
mission of ull the facts of the case to your deliberate and 
tinal decision. 

I am not ignorant of the trying })Osition in which 1 am 
placed — standing unsustuiaed except by the fijrce of truth 
and justice ; yet I cannot but look with contidcnce to your 
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decision. The queslion prest'Dted fur your coDiU(lt*ratiua 
not that of a coulroTcrHv uf two iudividuals, betwceu vrhom 
you are to decido : vtuwed iu tli&t light, it would bciir tlio 
HMpcct of ft nicro pcr8^>oal difference, ioTolving ao {iriDcipIe, 
and unworthy of your notice ; but, regarded in a diffet«nt 
light, as inTolnng the character of on officer, occupying by 
your siiffnige a distinguished officinl Btation, whow conduct 
iu an interetitiug public tmusaction had been tin^jcucbod, it 
HAsnmes a far more important l>earing, and presents a que»- 
tion of deep imjfort fur your eon&idcrution. The raosl 
sacred of all political relations is that between the rcfFresen- 
tative and the constituent. When yonr suflra^ pUcue an 
individual in a high olHcinl station, a moat Sfileniii obliga- 
tion is imposed uu you and him, ou the taithful di^charge 
of which the existence of our free and happy institutiona 
UHiinly dejtcuda ; on him, so to act as to merit your conti- 
donee, and ou you, not to withdraw that confidence without 
just can*;. It is under a profound regani for this nmtuid 
und siicrcd oblt^tion that I submit the whole affiur to your 
determiDation, conscious that in tins, as well aa every other 
]mblic trausatTtiun of my life, I have l)een actuated by a 
solemn seumi of duly to you, uniutlueuced by fear, favor, or 
aifection. I cannot but look fi>rward to your entire appn>- 
liation. 

I owe it to myself to state, that I come before you under 
circumstances very painful to me, and a reluctance which 
nothing but a sense uf duty to you and myself cuuld over- 
come. Among these circumstances, is the necessity of being 
instrumental in disclosing, in any degree, what I doom aa 
highly coufldcntial aa the procoodinga of the rahinet, and 
for which I feel myself justified only by absolute necessity. 
Acting under this impression, I have not felt myself at 
liberty to go, even in self-defence, beyond strict necessity, 
and have, accordingly, carefully avcuded 8|>eaking of the 
coarse of uiy associates in the admiuistiution, and even ol 
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WftftrHf beyoud what appeared to be indi8[>en8able. I bavc 
not put cvoa Hr. Crawlbrd'a elateiuent of his course in the 
cabinet At issue, except only incidentally, as bearing on his 
statement of mine. It in do concern of mine, except in Lhia 
incidcDtal way, what represent atiuu he may choose to give 
of hig ojnrse, as to this subject, now or formerly, or whether 
his representation be correct or oiToneouo. 

Before I conclude these jtrefatory ol>8enration8, I deem 
it proper to make a few additional rumark^, as to the com- 
mencement and motive of thi^ movement agaiuot me. 

The origin got:a far bai:k, lieyond the date of the present 
oorrcspnn deuce, and had for its object, nut the advantage of 
Qencrul Jackson, but my political dt-stmctum, with motives 
which 1 leave you to interpret. The enmity of Mr. Crawford 
to me, growing out of political coatrovcrsics long Biaco 
passed, afforded a ready and poworfiU instrument by which 
to ojwmte ; and it was early directed against me, with the 
view of placing General Jackson and myself iu our present 
relations. With that motive, in the midst of the Bcvcre 
political struggle which ended in elevating him to the presi- 
dential chair, and in which I took a part so tarly and decided 
in his favor, a correspondence was opened at Nashville, un- 
known to, and unsuspected by me, in December, 1827, which 
commenced that chain of artful o{)eralion8, that has termi- 
nated by Involving General Jackson and myself lu the 
present concspondence. A copy of the letter which oi>eued 
this 0]>eration has been plactil in my {M)esesi>iuu. It was 
written by Mr. Cmwfurd to Alfred Balch, Esq., of Nashville, 
and is dated the 14th of December, 1827. Tliat the nature 
and objects of the o{>erations against me may be fully under- 
stood by you, I hereto annex the copy of Mr. Crawford's 
letter to Mr. Buieh, and a copy of a letter from the Honor- 
able Wilson Lumpkin, a reprcfientative in Congress from the 
State of Georgia, to me, dated the 27th January, 1829, in 
which it was cnclused, with an extract from the letter of the 
TOk vi,— at 
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Honorable Daniel Newnan, member of Congrese elect from 
the same Btate. I submit them without comment. 

The movement thus commenced did not terminate with 
thifi letter. It was followed by other attacks from the sania 
and other quarters, some of which are iudicatcd in the cor- 
respondeoce now laid before you. 

It way bti proper to state, lliat I remained ignorant aad 
unsuHpieiuus of these iikx:rut movements against mc^ till the 
spring of 182S, when vague rumors reached me that some 
attempts were making at Nashville to injure me ; but I 
treated tbeni with silent neglect, relying confidently fur pro- 
tection on the friendly relation which bad so long existed 
between Oeueral Jackstm and myself, and tbo uniform and 
decided course which I hod taken in his favor, in the poUli- 
caI struggle then pending. My support of him rested on a 
principle that I believe to be fundamental in our political 
system, and the hope that his deep-rooted popularity would 
afford tbo most effectual means of arresting the course of 
events, which, I could not but foresee, if not arrested, would 
bring the great interests of the country into a deep and 
dangerous conflict. 

John C. Calhoos. 



No.l. 

Copy </ a Utter from Hon. WUaon Lumpkin, enclosing ex- 
tract of a letter from General D. Newnan to him, covet' 
ing copy of WiUiam II. Oraufard's letter to Alfred 
BcUch, Esq., of NashviUe, Tennessee. 

WA*BnioTDiT, JoMHirjf 27 f A, 1939. 

Drab Sib: — I herewith enclose you the copy of a letter 
received from my friend General Daniel Kewuan, in whom 
I have groat confidence. I also give you an extract from 
my friend's letter. 
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The great confidence and friendahip which I have long 
pntertaiaedj and still cntertaiu, fur Gtincnil Jackson, aa well 
R8 yonreelf, induce me to take the liberty of making this 
comuiuuication to yon. I am confident the best interest of 
our commoD conntry requires, not only the faarmonioua and 
(latriotic union of the two first officers of the (Jovernmeut, 
but of every patriotic citizen of the whole country, to frown 
indignantly upon all inlrigiierB, managert. political jugglerSt 
and selfish pohticiana of every description, who are diapo0ed 
to divide and conquer. 

I feel the more at liberty and authorized to make this 
conimiinication, because I know, of my own knowledge, 
you and your friends are misrepresented upon this subject. 
However, General Jnckson, himself, must see and know the 
object of these shallow efforts, 

I do not know one conspicuous friend of yours, but what 
has constantly, zeftluusly, and uniformly supported General 
Jackson, from the day that Pennsylvania declared in bis 
favor to tho present time. How, then, can it be pos^blo 
that General Jackson can suspect the fiicndship, constancy, 
or sincerity of you or your friends ? No ; he cannot — he 
will not — he does not. I have quite too much confidence in 
the General to believe such idle tales. 

Nevertheless, it is proper for you and hira both to bo ap- 
prised of the machinations of tho mischievous. 

You are at liberty to use this communication in any way 

fon please. 

With respect and esteem, 

Your obedient servant, 

Wilson Ltnipura. 
Boil JL. C Caukwil 
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No. 2. 

Extract of a Utitr from the Hon. Daniel Netcnan to iht 
Hon. Wilson Lumpkin^ dated near NashviUe, Tennessee^ 
Bth January, 1829, enclosing copy of a Utter of W, H. 
Crawford to Alfred Balch. 

" W. H. C. has done Mr. Calhoim a great deal of injury, 
as well by his privnte machinations as his extensive cor- 
respondence. In addition to tlie letter wliich he wrot« to 
Mr. Balcli, a copy of which I now ench^ you (and which 
has been seen by Greneral Jackson), he, a short time since, 
wrote a letter to G. \V. Campbell, proiwsing that Tenuessee 
should Tote for a third pereou for the Vice- Presidency, and 
requested Mr. Campbell to show the letter to General 
Jackaon. 

" I hope Mr. Calhoun will take the earliest opportunity 
of seeing General J., and putting all thinj^s straight ; for I 
nannot believe for one moment the allegations of W. H. C." 



No. 3. 
Copy of a letter from W, H. Cratcford to Alfred Balch, Egq. 

Woofiuwn, J>wm^ l4tA, 1S27. 

My dbab Sir: — By the last mail I had the pleasure of 
receiving a letter from you. If I understaud your letter, you 
appear to think a public expression of my opinioo on the 
approaching election to be proper. I cannot think a measure 
of this nature neoeaeary or proper. In other words, it ap- 
j)eara to me highly improper, and coiild hanlly fail to stamp 
the charge of intoleruMu urrogauce upon mo in indelible 
charactcrc. But few men can ever expect to arrive at that 
height that would justify a step of that kind, much less an 
individual who lives in the most absolute retirement, and 
who has no ambition to emerge from it. I am perfectly 
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reconciled to my situation, and would not willingly exchange 
it with Mr. Adams. But my opinions u|ton the next prcei- 
dentin! eloction are gonemlly known. When Mr. Van Burea 
ami Mr. Cambrelfng made nie a riait last Ajml, I authorized 
thern upon every projwr occusion to mate those opinions 
known. The vote of tl»e State of Georgia will, an certainly 
as that of Tennessee, be given to General Jucksun, in o|»- 
puaitiun to Mr. Adams. The only difficulty that this State 
has upon that subject, is that, if Jackson should be elected, 
CulhuuQ will come into ]K»wer. I confess 1 am not appre- 
hensive of such a result. Fur writes to me, 

" Jackson ought to know, and, if ho docs not, he shall know, 
that, at the Calhoun cauctis in Columbia, the term " Military 
Chieftaia" xras bandied about more flippantly than by U. 
Clay, and that the family friends of Mr, Calhoun wero most 
active in giving it currency ;" and I know personally that 
Mr. Calhoun favored Mr. Adams's pretensions until Mr. Clay 
declared for lum.^ He well know that Clay would not have 



* Mr. Crawfonl^s uaertioa, ihAt h4 knea personally wlmt Le here 
adirms, roudurs it proper to make a few remarks. Huw be oould have 
hod any perBonal knowledge of what tie states, I am at a losa to nader* 
stand. Our political intercoarse hi\d cea»ed for years. Wa had noira 
sabaetjneDC to the fall of IBSl, and Id fact none of any kind aft«r that, 
beyond the mere ordianry cirilitiea of lifd. 

iiS ooareQ m relutiuu to ttie polot in (^Utieliua waa very difi'erent 
from wliaL he states. When my name was withdrawn from the list of 
praudeatUl oandidatea, I awirned a perfectly neutral poaitioD between 
Oenenl Jaokaon and Mr. Adams. I waa decidedly opposed to a ran- 
grewiionAl oAnciM; an Imth theae gentlemen were also, and aa I bore 
ver; friendly perKOiiid and potiticid reUtiuuH to both, I wuuld bare been 
very well satisfied with the eleotioa of either. When they were both 
rvtamed to Uie UonM of Repreeentatirei, I foand myself placed In a 
ti*w r«Iatiott to them. I wiw el<Hit«d 'Vi<?e-Pre«dent by the people, 
and a sense of propriety forbade my interference in the election in the 
UoiiM, yet I oould not avoid formiuir an opiiiioQ aa to the prinolplai 
that ought to govern the clioioo of the Ilonw. This optniun was Murly 
formed, long b«fur« I had the least iutiuaiiou of the ronrse frf thfl 
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declared fur Adanu, witkoul it was well underetood that be, 
Calhoun, was to bo put down if Adams's inflaenco could 
effect it. If be was not friendly to his election^ why did bo 
suffer bis paper to be purchased by Adams's printer, without 
makiiig some stipulation in favor of Jackson f* If yon can 
ascertain tliat Calhoun will not bo benefited by Jackson's 
election^ you will do hitn a benefit by communicating tba 
information to mo. Make what use you please of this letter, 
and show it to whom you please. 

I am, dear Sir, your friend 

And most obedient serrant, 

Wjl H. Cbawfoed. 

*'»■■" Balcb, Esq. 



A true and exaoi copy. 



[Noted In the handwriting of Geo. 
Kewnan.] 



CORRESPONDENCE 

Between Geo, Andrew Jackson and John C. Calhoun. 

President and Vice-President of the United 

States. 

Miv isui, tssa 

Sib : — That frankneai, which, I trust, has always charao- 
terized me ibrough life, towards those with whom I have 
been in the habits of fheudship, induces me to lay befora 



pnmiiMat individual roferrod to hy Vr. Crawford, ud wu wboUj 
ludopQDdent of wlint lax^ht be hU oonne, or that of any other indiri- 
diuL What tba priuoi|)lo fai tbat lii tnjr opinion oaglit to govern the 
Uonae of Bepreesatstires la Hxt oaso of a oootestcd eleoUou, I lenre to 
be ioferrud from my wlMoquont ouunw. 80 completely did my opinion 
dopond 00 wtiat I oooaldared a soaod priucipla in the abdtract, that, bad 
tba poititloQ of tbe tnro leading oaDdid&t«s ttefore ttie Ilotue beeo n- 
▼eraed, it would Dot bavo inBaeaoed my oonra» in tbe Iwui degree. 

As to the reaeon by which Kr. Crawford eodaavora to BiutAio what 
he efflnna ha penanall^ knau, I dcioin them wboUy unwortiiy of uoiioe. 
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you the inclosed copy of a letter from William H. Crawfrnxl, 
Esq., which was placed in my hands on ytrstenlay. The 
submission, you vrill perceive, is authorized by the writer. 
The statements and facts it presents being so different from 
what 1 had heretofore understood to be correct, requires that 
it should bo brought to yonr considemtion. They are dif- 
ferent from your letter to Governor Bibb, of Alabama, of the 
13th May, 1818, where you state "Gentral Jackson is veated 
with full power to conduct the war in the maimer he may 
judge best," and different, too, from your letters to me at 
that time, which breathe throughout a spirit of approbation 
and ftiendship, and particularly tho one in wliich you say, 
" I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 20th ultimo, and to acquaint you with the entire ap- 
probation of the President of all the measures you have 
adopted to terminate the rupture with the Indians." My 
object in making this communication is to anununce to you 
the great siu'prise which is felt, and to learu of you whether 
it be possible that the information given is correct ; whether 
it can be, under all tho circumstances of which you and 1 
are both informed, that any attempt seriously to affect me 
was moved and sustained by you in the cabinet council, 
when, as is known to you, I was but executing the wishes of 
the Qoremment, and clothed with the authority to "conduct 
the war in the manner I might judge best." 

You can, if you please, take a copy : the one inclosed 
you will please return to me. 

I am, air, very respectfully, 
Tour humble servant, 

Amd&jcw Jacksom. 

Th« Hod. J. C (\iJK»iii. 
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Copy of Mr. Cratc/orcfs Letter to Mr. Forstfth, enclosed M 

tht above. 

WimiiLav!!, April S'Wk, ISSflL 

Mt dkab Sir, — Your letter of the 16tb was received hj 
Snnday's mail, together with its encloeure. I recollect 
having conversed with yoti at the time and jilace, and npon 
the subject, in that enclosure stated, but I have uut a ditttiDct 
recollection of what I said to you, but I am certain there is 

one error in your statement of that conversation to Mr. . 

I recollect diHtinctly what jiassed in the cabinet meetingi 
referred to in your letter to Mr. . 

Mr. Calhoun's pmjMmtion in the cabinet was, that Qene- 
ral Jackaon should b© jmnishcd in some form, or reprehended 
in Si^mo form ; 1 am not positively certain which. As Mr. 
CalhotiQ did not propose to arrest General Jacltson, I fed 
confident that I could not have made use of the word in my 
relation to you of the circumstances which transpired in the 
cahinet, as 1 have no recollection of ever having designedly 
misstated any transaction in my life, and moet sincerely be- 
lieve I never did. My apology for having disclosed what 
passed in a cabinet meeting is this : In the summer after 
that meeting, an extract of a letter from Washington was 
puhlisheil in a Nashville paper, in which it was stated that I 
had proposed to arrest General Jackson, but that he waa tri* 
umphantly defended by Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Adams. This 
letter, I always believed, was written by Mr. Calhoun, or by 
his directions. It had the desired effect. General Jaukson be- 
came extremely inimical to me, and friendly to Mr. Calhoun. 
Id stating the arguments of Mr. Adams to induce Mr. 
Monroe to support General Jackson's conduct throughout, 
adverting to Mr. Monroe's apjiarent admiftsion, that if a 
young officer hud acted so he might be safely pimished, Hr. 
Adauis said, that If General Jackson had acted so, that if 
he was a subaltern officer, shooting wa« loo goo<l for him, 
TbiSj however, was said with a view of driving Mr. Monroe 
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to an tinliniitcd gujiport of what General Jackson ImJ done, 
and not with an nnfriendly view to the General. Indeed, my 
own views on the subject had undergone a material clmnge 
after the cabinet had been convened. Mr. Calhoun made 
pnme allusion to a letter tlie General had written to the 
President, who had forgotten that he had rcLeived Buch a 
letter, but saiil, if he had received such a one, he ct>uld find 
it ; and went directly to his cabinet, and brought tho letter 
out. In it General Jackson approved of the determination 
of the Goveroment to break up Amelia Island and Galves- 
ton, and gave it ultH> as his upinlun that the Floridos ought 
to be taken by the United Stales. He added, it might be a 
delicate matter for the Executive to decide ; but if the 
President approved of it, he had only to give a hint to some 
confidential member of Congress, say Johnny Ray, and he 
would do it, and take the responsibility of it on himself 
1 asked tho Presidt-nt if the letter had been answered. He 
replied, no ; for that he had no recollection of having re- 
ceived it. I then said tliat I hod no dnubt that General 
Jackiion, in taking Pensacola, believed he waa dning what the 
Executive winhctl. After that letter was produced, unuD- 
awered, I shotdd liavc opposed the infliction of punishment 
upon the Geneml, who had considered the silence of the 
President as a tacit consent ; yet it was after this letter was 
produced and rend, that Mr. Calhoun, made his proposition 
to the cabinet for punishing tho General. Yuu may show 
this letter to Mr. Calhoun, if you please. With the fore- 
going corrections of whot i>as9ed in the cabinet, your account 

of it to Mr. is correct. Indeed, there is but one inac- 

cnracy in it. and one omission. \\'Taat I have written beyond 
them is a mere amplification of what posst^l in the cabinet. 
I do nut know that I ever bJated at the letter of the 
General to the President ; yet that letter had a mout im- 
portant bearing ujion the deliberations of the cabinet, at lea«t 
in my mind, aud ^Kissibly iu the minds of Mr. Adams and 
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the President ; but neither expreeeed any opmion upon the 
subject. It seems it had none upon the mind of Mr Calhoun, 
for it made no change in hie conduct 

I am, dear sir, your friend, 
And most obedient Ben-ant, 
W«. U. Cbawfobd. 

Bod. Jom Fomttc 

A true copy from the original in my possession. 

Jobs Fobstth. 
jr«y lUA, i&sa 



Mr. Calhoun to General Jackson. 

WjuranttTTov, Mag \itk. 18ML 

»t Sir, — Agreeably to your request, I herewith return the 
copy of a letter signed William H. Crawford, which I re- 
ceived under covtir of your note of this instant, handed to 
me this morning by Mr. Donelson, of which 1 have retained 
a copy, in confonuity with your jwrroisaion. 

Aa soon as my leisure will permit, you shall receive a 
communication from me on tlie subject to which it refers, 
lu the mean time, I cannot nipresa the expression of my 
indignation at tlw affiiir ; while, at the same time, I cannot 
but express my grattfieatiun that the secret and mysterious 
attempta which have been tuaking^ by false inHinuations, for 
years, for jtulilical purposes, to injure my character, are at 
length brought to light. 

J. C. Calqoum. 

To th« PutincNT of Uia United Stotai. 



Mr. Calhoun to General Jackson. 

V>AtBXHinan, May 29/A, 1880. 

Sin, — In answering your letter of the 13th instant, I wisK 
to be distinctly understood, that, however high my respect 
for your personal character, and the exalted station which 
you occupy, I cannot recognize the right on your part to call 
in question my conduct on the interesting occasion to which 
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jour letter refers. I acted on that occasion, in the discluu^ 
,of a hij^h ufficial duty, and imdor rcttponBibilitjr to my con* 
Bcience and my country only. In replying, thee, to your 
letter, I do not place uiyself in the attitude cf apologizing 
for tbe part I may have acted, or of palliating my conduct 
on the accusation of Mr. Crawlbrd. My couisCj I trust, re- 
quires no a[)ology ; and if it did, I have too much eelf-ro- 
gpect to make it to any one in a case touching the discbarge 
of my official conduct. I stand on very diOerent ground. I 
embrace the opportunity which your letter offers, not for the 
purpose of making excuses, but as a suitable occasion to place 
my conduct in relation to an interesting public transaction 
in its proper light ; and I am gratiSed that Mr. Crawford, 
though far from intending me a kinducsSj has afforded me 
Bucb an opportunity. 

In undertaking to place my conduct in its proper light, I 
deem it proper to premise that it ia very far from my inten- 
tion to defend mine by impeaching youra Where we havo 
differed, I have no doubt that wo differed honestly ; and in 
claiming to act on honorable and patriotic motives myself, 1 
cheerfully accord the same to you. 

I know not that I correctly understood your meaning ; 
but, after a careful j>enuial I would infer from your letter 
that you had learned for the first time, by Mr. Crawford's 
letter, that you and I placed different constructions on the 
orders under which you acted in the Seminole war ; and that 
you had been led to believe, previously, by my letters to 
yourself and Goveruor Bibb, that I concurred with you in 
thinking that your orders were intended to authorize your at- 
tack on the Spanish posts in Florida Under these inipree- 
flions, you would seem to impute to nic some degree of du- 
plicity, or at least concealment, which required on my part 
axplanation. I hope that my conception of your mcaniDg ia 
erroneous ; but if it be not, and your meaning be such as I 
suppose, I must bo permitted to express my sur^tritie at tbv 
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misapprehension, which, I feel confident, tt will be in mj 
power to correct by the most decisive proof drawn froza tbs 
pnblic docnmeniB,* and the correspondence between Mr. 
Monroe and yaurself, growing out of the deci^inn of 
cabinet on the Sctninolo affair, which iiasgfxl through 
bauds at the time, and which I now have his pcrmiasion 
use, as explanatory of my opinion as well aa his, and the 
other mcmbere of his admiuistratton. To save you the 
trouble of turning to the file of your correspondence, I hare 
oncloscd extracts from the letters, which clearly prove that 
the decision of tho cabinet on tho point that your orders did^_ 
not authorize the occupation of St. Mark's and Pcn8acoIa,^H 
was early and fully made known to you, and that I, in parti- 
cular, concurred in the decision. 

Mr. Munnje's letter of the 19th July, 1818, the first of 
the series, and written immediately after tho decision of the 
cabinet, and from which I liave given a cnpious extract^ 
enters fully into the views taken by the Executive of tho 
whole subject. In your reply of the 19th of August, 1818, 
you object to the construction which the administration had 
placed on your orders, and you assign ynur reasons at large, 
why you conceived that the orders under which you acted 
authorized your opemtions in Florida. Mr. Monroe replied 
on the 20th October, 1818 ; and, after expressing his regret 
that you had placed a construction on your orders different 
from that intended, he invited you to open a correspondence 
with me, that your conception of the meaning of your orders, 
and that of the administration, might be ])laccd, with the 
reasons on both sides, on the files of the War Department. 
Your letter of the 15th of Novemlwr, in answer, agrees to] 
the correspondence as pru{K>8ed, but declines commencing it ; 



* See from )«U«r A. to F. iDdafliva, boiog an oxtraot &om a. 
piivftto oorrespondenoe between Ur. lCo&ro« ood Gen. Jaoksoa in tlks 
BemiDoI« ounpaign. 
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to which Mr. Monroe replied by a letter of the 21st Decem- 
ber, statiug bb reasons for suggcHting the correspondence, and 
wliy he thought that it ought to commence with you. To 
these, I have added an extract fi-om your letter of the 7th 
December, appronng of Mr. Monroe's message at the opening 
of Congress, which, tliough not constituting a i>art of the 
corresjnndence from which I have extracted so copiously, is 
intimately connected with the subject under consideration. 

But it waa not by private correspondence only, that the 
view which tho Kxocutive took of your orders was made 
known. In bis message to the House of Representatives of 
the 25th ^larch, 1818, long before information of the result 
of your ojK^mlions in Florida was received, Mr. Monroe states, 
that " onlers hud been given to the General in command not 
to enter Florida, unless it be in. pursuit uf the enemy, and, 
in that case, to respect tho Spanish authority, wherever it 
may bo maintained ; and he will bo instructi.d to withdraw 
his forces from the pro\ioce as soon as he bos reduced that 
tribe (the Scminolcs) to order, and secured our fellow-citizena 
in that quarter, by satisfactory arrangements, against its un- 
provoked and savage hostilities in future." In his annual 
message at the opening of Congress, in November of the 
same year, the President, sjieakiug of your entering Florida, 
says: " On autboriung Major General Jackson to enter Flo- 
rida, in pursuit of the Seminoles, care was taken not to en- 
croach on the rights of Spain." Again: "In entering Flo- 
rida to su]ijires8 tins combination, no idea was entertained of 
hustility tu Sjmu ; and, however justifiable the commanding 
Oeneral was, in consequence of tho misconduct of the Span- 
ish officers, in entering St. Mark's and Pensacola to temiinato 
it, by proving to the savages, and their associates, that they 
could not be protected, even there, yet the amicable relation 
between the United States and Spain could not be altered by 
that act alone. By ordering tho restitution of those posts, 
those relalioua were preserved. To a change of th*im the powei 
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or the Exccativo is deemed incorapetent. Tt is veeted is 
Congress alone." The view taken of thie Bubjeot met jotur 
entire approbation, rm api>ear8 from the extract of jour let- 
ter, of 7th Decembcrj 1818, above referred to. 

After 8ueh full and decisive jfroof, as it sccma to me, of 
the view of the Executive, I had a right, as I supposed, to 
conclude that you long since kncnr that the adminiatratioOy . 
and myself in particular, were of the opinion that the orders 
under which you acted did not authorize you to occupy the 
Spanish posts ; but I now infer from your letter, to which thii 
is an answer, that such conclusion was erroneous, and that 
you were of the impression, till you received Mr. Crawford's 
letter, that I concurred in the opposite construction, which 
you gave to your orders, that they were intended to author- 
ize you to occupy the posts. You rely for thi» impression, as 
I understand you, on certain general expresuons in my let- 
ter to Governor Bibb, of Alabama, of the 13th of May, 
1818, in which I stated that '' General Jackson is vested 
with full powers to conduct the war in the manner he shall 
judge best," and also in my letter of the Gth February, 1818, 
in answer to yours of the 20th January of the same year, 
in which I acquainted you " with the entire approbation of 
the President of all the measures you had adopted to ter- 
niinate the rupture with the Seminole Indians." 

I will not reason the ]>oiut, that a letter to Gov. Bibb, 
which was not communicated to you, which beai-s date long 
after you had occupied St. Mark's and subsequent to the 
time you had delermiued to occupy Pensacola (see your 
letter uf Juue 2d, ISIS, to me, publiuht'd with the Semitutle 
documents), could give yon authority to occupy those postal 
I know, that, in quoting the letters, you could not intend 
such absurdity, to authorize such an inference ; and I must 
therefore conclude that it was your intention by the extract 
to show, that, at the time of writing the letter, it waa my 
upiuiun that the orders under which you did act were Intended 




to anthorize the occii]tntiun of the Spanish posts. Nothing 
could have Locn. more remote from my intention iu writing 
the letter. It would have been in op]XMition to tite view 
which I have always taken of your onlere, and iu direct con- 
trndictiott to the President's message of the 25th March, 
1818, eommunicatod but a few weeks before to the House 
of Representatives (already referred to), and which gives a 
directly opposite construction to your orders. In fact, the 
letter, ou its face, proves that it was not the intention of the 
Government to occupy the SiAuish posts. By referring to 
it, you will see that I enclosed to the Governor a copy of my 
orders to General Gaines, of the 16th December, 1817, au- 
thorizing him to cross the Spanish line, and to attack the 
Indians within the limits of Florida, unless they should take 
shelter under a Spanish post, in which event, he was directed 
to report immediately to the Department, which order Gov- 
ernor Bibb wivs directed to consider as his authority for car- 
rying the war into Florida, thus clearly establishing the fact 
that the order was considered still in force, and not super- 
seded by that to you, directing you to assume the command 
in the Kemiuule war 

Nor can my letter of the 6th of February he by any 
eound rule of construction, interpreted into an authority to 
occupy the Spanish posts, or as countenancing, on my part, 
such an intprpretation of the orders previously giveti to you. 
Tour letter of the 20th January, to which mine is an answer, 
bears date at Nashville, before you set out on the expedition, 
and consists of a narrative of the measures adopted by you, 
in order to bring your forces into the field, where they were 
diretUed to rendezvous, the time intended &r marching, the 
orders fur 8Up[)lies given to the contractors, with other details 
of the same kind, without the slightest indication of your 
intention to act against the Spanish posts ; and the appro- 
bation of the President of the measures you had adopted 
could be intended to apply to those detailed in your letter 
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I do not lliink that joiir letter of the 13tb instuut p 
the qiio«tioD, whether the Executive or yourself placed the 
true coDstructioD, considered as a military question, oa the 
orders under which you acted. But I must be permitted to 
Ray, that the construction of the former is io strict couform- 
ity with uiy tntuution iu drawing up tite onlers ; und that, 
if they be susceptible of a different construction, it was far 
from being my intention they should be. I did not then 
suppose, nor have 1 c\*er, that it was in the power of the 
PresideDt, under the Constitution, to order the occui>atioD 
of the posts of a nation with whom we were not at war 
(whatever might bo the right of the Qeneral, under the law 
of nations, to attack an enemy sheltered under the {Hists of ^H 
ft neutral power) ; and had I been directed by the President ^^ 
to issue such order, I should hare been restrained from ccm- 
l)lying by the higher authority of the Constitution, which I 
had sworn to support. Nor will I discuss the question, 
whuthtT thu unler to General Gaines, inhibiting him from 
attacking the Spanish posts (a copy of which was sent to> 
you), was in fact, and acconling to military usage, an order 
to you, and of course obligatory until rescinded. Such, cer- 
tainly', wita my opinion. I know tliat yours was different. 
You acted on your construction, believing it to be right ; and, 
in pursuing the course I did, I claim an equal right to act 
on the construction which, I conceived to be correct, knowing 
it to conform to my intentions in issuing the ordere. But, 
in waiving now the question of the true construction of tha 
orders, I wish it however to be understood, it is oidy beoausa 
I do not thiuk it presented by yonr letter, and uot because 
I have now, or ever hod, the least doubt of the c<>Trectues8 of 
the opinion which I entertain. Ihavealwa)-s been prcjiared 
to discuaa it on friendly terms with you, an a]i{)earB by the 
extracts from Mr Monroe's correspondence, and more re* 
cently by my letter to yiiu of the 30th of April, 182S, cov- 
ering a copy of a letter of Major H. Lee, in which I decline 
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ji correspondence Lliat he had requested ou the Eubject of 
the coiiBtruction of yunr orders. lu my letter to Major Lee, 
I stati^, that^ "as rou refer to the public documents only 
for the cotiiitriictiou which the Kxecutivc gtivc to the orders, 
I infer tlmt ou this subject you have not had oocees to the 
Gencmrs (Jackson's) private papers ; but if I bo in an 
error, and if tlie construction which the adminiiitnition gave 
the orders be not Blaletl with Huflicient dJHtinctuess in the 
then President's corresiioudeuce with liin), I will cheerfully 
^\*e, as one of the ntcnibers of the ndminiut ration, my own 
views fully in relation to the orders, if it be desired by 
General Jackson ; but it is only with hini, and at his desire, 
that, under existing circumstances, I should feel myself jus- 
tified iuconcs|x>udiug ou Ibis or any other subject cuunected 
with his public conduct : " to which I added, 'm my letter to 
you, coverinf; a copy of the letter from which the aljovc is an 
extract, "with you 1 cannot have the slightest objection to 
corresixind on this subject, if atklitional information be de- 
urable." You expressed no desire for further iuformation, 
and I took it for granted that Mr. Monroe's correspondence 
with you, and the public doeuuientu, ftiniishtid you a full 
and dear conception of the con&truclion whicli the Execu- 
tive ga%*e to your orders ; under which Impres.-«ou I remained 
till I received your letter of the 13th instant. 

Connected with the subject of your orders^ there are cer- 
tain expressions in your letter, which, though I atu at a loea 
to understand, I cannot pass over in silence. After announ- 
cing your surjmse at the contents of Mr. Crawford's letter, 
you ask whether the infonimtion be correct, " under all of tbd 
circumstances, of which ynu and I are Imth infdmed, that 
any attempt seriously to affect uie was moved and susj^lained 
by you in cabinet council, when, as is known to you, I was 
executing the ivishfs of the Government." If by wtshe«, 
which you ha%-e under8core<l, it be meant that there was any 
intimalion given by myself, directly or indirectly, of the 
fOL. VI. — 8^ 
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deiiire of the Govei umeut that you should occupy the SpanUh 
poets, so far from bciug " ioToruied/' I had uot tbo sltgfatoal 
kuuwledgc of any such inLimatiou, nor did I cwr hoar a 
whi8i>er of auy such before. But I cannot imagine that it 
is your iateotion t^o make a distinction between the wishes 
and the public orders of the Goveniment, as I 6nd no such 
(lislinctiou in your corre8j)ondcnce with the President, nor in 
any of the public douunicnta ; but, on the contrary, it is 
Htrtmgly rebutted by your relying for your juftilication con- 
stantly and exclusively on your public orders. TakiD^, then, 
tlie ** wishes of iho Guvemuent " to be but anulber ex- 
presHioo for its orders, I must refer to the pnxif already 
otfeivd, to shuw that the wishes of the Government, lu rc- 
hitiou to tlic Sitnnish posts, were not such as you Bfisuine 
theiu to be. 

Hariug, I trust, sfttisfactorily establtfihcd that there has 
not b^en the least diHguise on to the constructiitn of your 
orders, 1 will uuw pmceed to ntute the jMirt which I t<M)k in 
the deliberations of the cabinet. My statement «*i!| bo con- 
tineil strictly tu myself, as I do not feel myself justified to 
B|»eak of the course of the other members of the administia^ 
tiou ; nnd, in fact, only of my own in self-defence, under the 
extraordinary circumstances connected with this correspond- 
ence. 

And here I must premise that the object of a cabinet 
council is not to bring together opinions already formed, but 
to form opinions on the course vrbich the Goverument 
ought to pursue, after full and mature deliberation. Meet- 
ing in this spirit, the Brst object is a free eschanj;e of senti- 
ment, in which doubts and objections are freely presented and 
discussed. It i», I conceive, the duly of the members thus to 
present their duubts and objections, and to support them by 
offering fully idl the argumeuts iu their power, but at the 
same time to take care not to forni an opinion till all the 
facta and views ui-e fully brought out, and every doubt and ob» 
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^dlaa carefully weighed. In this spirit I cftiiie into the meet- 
ing. The questions involved were numerous and important : 
whttlher yuu hud tnniHceutlt'd your onlers ; if so, what courBe 
ought to be adopted : what was the conduct of S|>aia and 
her officers la Florida ; what was the state of our rchitious 
with 8puin, and, tlirough her, with the other European 
powors — a question, at thot time, of uucomiuun complication 
and difBculiy. Tliese questions had all to bo carefully ex- 
amined and weighed, both separately and in connection, 
before a tinal opinion could be wisely formtnl ; and never did 
I vitnees a deliberation in which every point was more carc- 
ftllly examined, or a greater solicitudo displayed to arrive at 
a correct decision. I was the junior member of the cabinet, 
and had been but a few months in the adminiHi ration. As 
Secretary of War, I wjis more iTimiediately connected with 
the questions whether you had transcended your orders, and 
if 80, what course ought to be pursued. I was of the im- 
pression that you had exceeded your orders and hud acted ou 
your own res]Kjn«ibiUty ; but I neither questioned your 
patriotism nor your niolivea. Believing that where orders 
were transceuded, invcsli^^tion, as a matter of course, 
ought to follow^ as due in justice to the Government aud the 
oRicer, unless thei-e be strong reasons to the contrary, I came 
to the meeting under the impression that the usual course 
ought to be pursued in tliis case, which I supported by pre- 
senting fully and fiwly all the ai^umcnts that occurred to 
nie. They were met by other arguments, growing out of a 
more enlarged view of the subject, as connected with the con- 
duct of S|Hiiu and her officers, and the course of policy which 
honor and interest dictated to be pursued towards her, with 
which some of the members of the cabinet were more fami- 
liar than mysi'lf, and whose duty it was to present that as- 
pect of the siibjt'ct, as it was mine to present that mor« 
immediately connected with the military oi>erations. Aftet 
deliberately weighing every queitiou, whtn the members of 
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the cnbinet came to form their final opiDiuD, on a view of 
the whole ground, it wait unanimously detenu inn], ° u I uo* 
deratood, in favor of the coufKC adopted, and which wiu) fullj 
made known to you by Mr. Monnve'a letter nf the 19th ol 
July, 1818. I gave it my assent and support, ai» being that 
which, under all the circuinstuDces, the public interest re- 
quired to bo adopted. 

I shall DOW turn to the examination of the rernon which 
Mr. Crawford has given of my course in this imtxirtant delibe- 
ration, begiiuiing with Iub " ajwlogy for tiaving dit^cloKed what 
took place in a cabinet meeting?." He Kiys ; " In the summer 
after the meeting, an extract of aletterfromWashington was 
piihlitihed in a Na«hvillc pai>cr, in which it was filated that 
I (Mr. Crawford) had proposed to arrest General Jackson, 
but that he was triumphautly defended by Mr. Calhoun and 
Mr. Adams. Tliis letter, I always believed, was written by 
Mr. Calhoun, or by his direction. It had the desired effect ; 
General Jackson became iaimicnl to me, and frit-ndly to Mr. 
Calhoun.*' 

I am not at all Burprised thot Mr. Crawford should feci tlrnt 
he stands in need of an apology for betraying the delibera- 
tions of the cabinet. It is, I believe, not only the first in- 
Htance in our country, but one of a very few instances to be 
found in any country, or any age, that an individual has felt 
ftbwjlvfd from the high obligation which honor and duty im- 
pofle on one situated as he was. It is not, however, my 
intention to comment on the morality of his disclosures: 
that uime iuiuiediately concerns himself; and I leave him 
undisturbed to cstabliiih bis own rules of honor and fidelity 
in order to proceed to the examination of a question in 
which I am more immediately concerned — the truth of ha 
Apology. 

♦ A(^vieectd -KoaM proWWy be more correct, at least is ap{iUoi!N« 
to one membor of th& cabinet. 
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T desire not to upeak harehly of Mr. Crawford. I nin- 
ceHy commiaerate his misfortune. I may bo warm in jH)li- 
ticnl contcAlH, but It is not in me to retain enmity, jiarticu- 
Iiirly towards llie tmsnceessfiil. In tho political contest which 
ended iu 1825, Mr. Crawford and myself took 02>i)osite 8ide§ ; 
but whatever feelings of unkindne»i it gave Hse to have long 
BJncc passed away on my |mrt. The contest ended iu an 
entire change of the political elements of the country ; and, 
in the new state of things which followed, I found myself 
acting with many of the friemls of Mr. Crawford, to whom 
I had been recently opposed, and opposed to many of my 
friends, wirh whom I had, till then, been associated. Iu this 
new slate of things, my inclination, my regard for his friends 
who were acting with me, and the success of tho cause for 
which we were jcintly coiil-ending, — all contributed to remove 
from ray bo«om every feeling towards him, save that of pity 
for his misfortune. I would not speak a harsh woi-d, if I 
could avoid it ; and it is a cause of pain to me that the 
cxlraordinarj' position in which he has placed me, com^Kls 
me, in self-defence, to say any thing which must, in its con- 
sequence, bear on his chamcter. 

I a|>eak in this spint when I assert, as I do, that his 
Bpolc^ has no foundation in truth. He offers no reason for 
charging nie with so dishonorable an act as that of betraying 
the proceedings of the cabinet, and that for the purpose of 
injuring one of my associates in the administration. Tho 
charge rests wholly on his suspicion, to which I oppose my 
[Mwitive a£sertion that it is wholly nnfounded. I had no 
knowledge of tho letter, or connection with it; nor do I re- 
collect that I ever saw the extract. But why chaise mo, and 
Dot Mr. Adams ?^ I had then been but a few months in 



* I wish not to be iiiiden>1ood u iotiniAting that Mr. AdsiiH lind tb« 
leAflt conneoHon with tlio sff^r. I believe him to be utterly incupabU 
of such baseoeas. 
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the administration, anil Mr. Crawfurd and xnjwif were on 
the beet termsj without a feeling, certainly on my part, of 
rivaify or jealousy. In asaigoing the motive that he doe» 
for the letters, be forget* the relation which exintcd then 
between you and himaelf. He says it had the desired effect ; 
that you became friendly to me, and extremely inimical to 
him. He dues not remember that your hostility to him long 
preceded this jicriod, and Lad a very diffLTeuL origin. Ue 
certainly coidd not have autici{)ated thnt a copy of his letter 
would be pluocd in your hand. 

These arc not the only difficulties accompanying his apo- 
logy : there are oihcra still mure formidable, and which must 
compel him to assign aomo other reason fur discUMing the 
proceedings of the cabinet. 

Mr. McDuffic's letter^ to me, of the 14th instant, of 
which I enclose a copy, proves that Mr. Crawfurd spoke freely 
of the proceedings of the cabinet on his way to Georgia, in 
the summer of 1SI8 ; andilatua will show tnat he ccmhl not 
at that time have seen the extract from tho Nashville paper, 
on which he now rests his ap*)logT. The delil)eration of the 
cahiut;! took place betweca the 14th and 25th July, 1818. 
On tho former day, Mr. Monroe returned to WashingitHi from 
London, and oa the latter a general exposition of the views 
of the Govc-rmuent iu relutiuu to the oiwrations in Flurida 
appeared in the lulelligenoer. The letter of Mr. Mouroc to 
you, of the 19th July, 181S, fixes probably the day of the 
^nal dccisiou of the cabinet. Mr. Crawfoitl jm-ssed through 
Augusta on the Ilth August, as announced iu the pajtervtif 
that city, on which day, or the j>recediug, his conversation, 
to which Mr. McDufiic's letter relates, must have takea 
place. Ou a com{jAnson of these dates, yon will see that it 
WR8 impossible that Mr. Cmwford could have seen the extract 
from the Nashville paper when Ke was in Edgefield, and he 
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most consequently find some other apology for hitt disclo- 
enres. This was not the only inatAnco of his making the 
disclosures before he saw the extract. Ue vena at Milledge- 
ville on tlte 16th of August, l8]S,a tew (Ihvs iifler he pnssed 
through Augusta ; and a little ufter, there ajipeured a state- 
ment in the Georgia Journal, eoiucwbat varied from that 
luude in Edgtifiulil, hut ajjrci'iiig with it iu most of the par- 
ticulars. I caiiuot [ay my ImnJ on the article, hut liave a 
distinct recollection of it. You no doubt rcmeiuber it. Cir- 
cumstances fixed it on Mr. Crawft^rd, and it has not, to my 
knowledge, Ven denied. 

With Huch evidence of Inaccuracy, either from want of 
memoi^', or some other cau«e, in what relates to his own 
motives and actions, it would bo unreasonable to supiH)Bo 
that Mr. Crawford's statements will prove more coirect in 
what relates to me. I will now proceed to examine them. 
He first state8 that I proposed that you should "bepun- 
iabed in some funn, or reprimanded in some form ; " and to 
make my course more odious, as I sujipose, he adds, that 
"Mr. Calhiitin did nut propose to arrest General Jackson." 
I will not dwiOl on a statement which, on its face, is so 
absurd. Huw cuuld an officer under our law be pnuished 
without nrrcst and trial ? And to supjiose that I proposed 
such a course, would indeed be to rate my understanding 
very low. 

The next allegation requires much more attention. He 
says: " Indeed, my own views on the subject bad undergone 
a maieriat change after the cabinet had been convened. Mr. 
Calhoun made iwme allusion to a letter that Ucnenil Jack- 
son had written to tlie President, who had forgotten tliat he 
had received such a letter, but said if he had received such 
a one, he would find it, and went directly to his cabinet, and 
brought it out. In it General Jackson approves of the de- 
termination of the Government to break up Amelia Island 
and Galveston ; and gave it also as his opinion that 
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Florida onght to be taken hj the United Suites. He added, 
it might \te a df^licate matter for tho KxtH-ulive to decide, 
but if tlie Presiileut approved of it, he had only to give a 
hint to sonic confidential member of Cuugiesx, Kay Johnny 
Bay, and he would do it, and take the repon^ibiUty on bim- 
aeU I asked the President if the letter bad been answered: 
he replied, no; for that he had no recollection of recoi^ng 
it. I then said that I had no doubt that General Jackson, 
in taking Pensacola, believed he waa doing what the Kxecn- 
tive wished. After that letter was produced, unanswered, 1 
should have opposed the infliction of punishment on Gene- 
ral Jjickiton, who had considered the silence of the Prettident 
as a tacit consent ; yet it waa after the letter wa« produced 
and read, that Mr. Calhoun made the proposition to the 
cabinet for punishing tbo General." Again: "I do not 
know that I ever hinted at the letter to the President, yet 
that letter had a most important bearing on the di'liberationa 
of the cabinet, at least in my mind, and possibly on the 
nuads of Mr. Adams and the President, but neither ei- 
pressed any opinion on the subject. It seems it bad none 
on the mind of Mr. Calhoun, for it made no change io hia 
a>udact." 

It will lie no easy matter for Mr. Crawford tu recoDoile 
the stafement which he has thus circumstautiiilly made, 
with his conduct in relation to the Seminole alTuir, from the 
time of the decision of the cabinet till the subject ceased to 
be agitated. 

How will he, in the lirst instance, reconcile it with his 
Edgefield statement, of which Mr. McDuffie's letter gii-ea 
an account? The contrast between that and the present ii 
most striking: to illustrate which, I will giro an extract 
frum Mr. McDntBe's letter. Mr. McDuffie's letter says, that 
"he" (Mr. Crawibnl) "stated that yon" (Mr. Calhotro) 
"had been iu favor of an inquiry into the conduct of G«De- 
rol Jackson, and tliat he was the only member uf the cabi- 
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net tliat cnncurrcfl wilh vou. Ho Bpoke in strong terms of 
(IiRapprulmtiun of ilie cauree purflned hy Qenerul Jackson, 
not only in hia uulitary proceedings, but iu premutuivly 
ltrinp;ing the gionnds of bis defence before the cmintry, and 
forestnlling public opinion ; thus anticipating the adniinistra- 
tion. On this point, he remarked, that, if the administra- 
tion cmdd not give direction to public opinion, but i)ermitted 
a military officer, who had violated his orden<, to anticipate 
them, they had no biiBiness to !« at Washington, and had 
better return liome." Such was the language then held, and 
such hift tone of feeling at that time. Wo hear not one 
wonl of the leller which makes so conspicuous a figure in 
his prcitcnt statcnient ; not one word of the change it 
effecled in his mind in relation to your conduct ; not n word 
of his taking a course different from me: but, on the con- 
trary, he then stated, directly, that he concurred with me in 
faroring an inquiry, and indicated nodifferenco on any other 
point; and so far frtnn exempting you from the charge of 
breach of orders, as he now attempts to do, he asserted, 
positively, that you had violated your orders. Shall wo find 
the explanation of the contrast in the two statements in the 
difference of his motives then and now ? Is his motive now 
to injure me, and was it then to attack another member of 
the administration ? Or must it be attributed, as the more 
charitable interpretation, to the decay of memorj- ? What- 
ever may be the true explanation, all will agree that a statc- 
uient, when events were fresh in the memory, is to be tnisted 
iu preference to one made twelve years after the transaction, 
particularly if the former accords with a(\er events, and the 
latter does not, as is the case in this instance. At the next 
Beaeion of Congress, your conduct in the Seminole war wa« 
severely attacked in both branches of the Legislatnre. Let 
us see if the course pursued by Mr. Crawford and his personal 
and confidential friends c-an be reconciled to the statement 
which ho now gives of his course in the cabinet. Mr. Cobb^ 
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of Ge*>rjia, nuw no more, was then a prominent member of 
Ihe House of iU'proscntatirco. He was the particular, por- 
Miuul, and confiduntial friend of Mr. Crawford, his near 
neighbor, and formerly a law student under him. What 
part did he take ? He led the attack ; he moved the nsao- 
iutiona against you ; he accused you expressly of the viola- 
tion uf your orders, and sustained the accusation with nil his 
powers." All this accords with Mr. Crawford's statement of 
his sentiment and bis course at the time ; but how can it bo 
reconciled with his present statement ? How could he, on 
any principle of justice, eland by and hear you tluis falsely 
accused, in the face of the world, when he, according to bts 
showing now, knew that it was all false ? And how c«i be 
reconcile his silence then, when you stiMid su much in need 
of his assistance, with his disclosures now, when tlie at^tA- 
tion Ims long ^ince jiassed away, and his aid no longer re- 
quired ? But let us turn to the other bninch of thf I^-gis- 
lature, and sec whether any occnrrence there can cxj'hiin this 
api>arenl mystery General Lacock, of Pennsylvania, the 
particular fneml of Mr. Crawford, and in the habit of con- 
stant inte^coure^c with him, was the chairman of the com> 
mittec in that body to whom the part of tlic message which 
related to the Seniinolo war was referred. Mr. Forsjrth, then 
and now a Stnutor frcmi Georgia, and who now act« a promi- 
neut [>art in t)ic traiiBaction which has given rise to the pre- 
sent correspondence, was also a member, and was then, aa he 
is now, an inlimate, personal, and political friend of Mr. 
Crawford. Willi two such able and influential friends on 
the committee, he hail the most faTomble opimrtunity that 
could be offered to do you justice. According to bis own state- 
ment, be felt no obligation to observe silence in relation to 
the proceedings of the cabinet. Why, then, did he nut in- 
terjiose with his friends on the committee to do you justice ? 
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That he did not, I need not offer you arguments to prove. 
The report of the committee is sufficient testimony. Should 
he say that lie was restrained by feelings of delicacy from in- 
terfering with his friends on the committee, how will he re- 
concile, on the principles of justice and hunor, his silence 
after the report so severely assailing your motives and con- 
duct was made, when, admitting his present statement, it 
was completely in him power to shield you from ccnRnre ? 

But why should I waste time and words to prove that 
Mr. Crawford's whole course is in direct conflict with his 
present statement of the proceedings of tlie cabinet, wlipn 
tlicre remains an objection that cannot be surmounted ? 
The fitatemeut is entirely destitute of foundation. It is not 
true. Strange as it may appear, after an account so minute 
and circumstantial, no such letter as he refers to was ever 
before the cabinet, or alluded to in its deliberations. My 
memory is distinct and clear, and is conGnned by the no less 
distinct recollection of Mr. Monroe and Mr. Wirt, as will 
fully appear by copies of their statements, herewith enclosed. 
Feelings of delicacy, growing out of the {K>litical relation of 
Mr. Adams and Mr. Cruwninshield, thn utber membeiB of 
the then administration, bulb towards you and myself, have 
restrained mo from applying for their statements, but I have 
not the least ajiprehcnsioa that they would vary from Mr. 
Monroe's or Mr. Wirt's.* 

Comment is useless. I will not attempt to explain so 
gross a misstatement of the proceedings of the cabinet, but 
will Icftve it to those friends of Mr. Crawford who have placed 
him in this dilemma to determine whether his false state- 
ment is to be attributed to an entire decay of memory, or to 
some other cause ; and if the former, to exem]>t tlfemselvea 

• 8eo my lottw to Mr. Monroo and Mr. Wirt, and their mu'^-vitii 
ibo, letter to Mr, AdAins, and bin answer, written ninoe the date of tbb 
latter. Hr. Orowniiubielti, tliu other oioinber of the cabinet., wu §ih 
»aat; sm his letter. See lettera, J, K, 1^ M, N, 0, P. 
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from Iho responsibility of thus cruelly expoaing a wcaknees 
which it wft« their duty to conceal. 

It, iu)sv 1m,'w)Iiioh necessary to Bay autuethiug of your letter 
of the filh Jammry, to which Mr. Crawford hn& given, in 
his slatemeiit, 60 much promtneDcc. My rcL-DllcctioD in re- 
lation to it accords with Mr. Monruo's statemnnt. I came 
into bis room when he had apparently just received the let- 
ter. He was indisposed at the time. I think he opened the 
letter in my presence, and, finding that it was from yon, ho 
gave me the letter to read. T caat my eyes orer it, and re- 
marked that it relateil to the Seminole affair, and wuidd re- 
quire his atlentiim, or sumethiug to that effect: I thought 
no more of it. Long after, I think it was at the commcDce- 
ment of the next sespian of Congress, I heanl stHnc nlhision 
which hriMight the letter to my recolkction. It was from a 
quarter which induced me to believe that it came from Mr. 
Crawfunl. I colled, and mentioned it to Mr. Monroe, and 
found that he had entirely fargottcn (he Jctter. After 
searching some time, he found it among some other papers, 
and read it, aa he told me, for the first time. 

Having stated these facts, I should be wanting in candor 
were I not also to state, that, if the facts had been other- 
wise, hod Mr. Monroe read your letter, and intentionally 
omitted to answer it, and had it been brought before the 
cabinet, in my opinion it would not have had the least influ- 
ence on its deliberation. The letter was not received till 
several weeks after the orders to you were issued, and could 
not, therefore, as you know, have hatl any induencc in draw- 
ing them up; and such, I conceive, was your opinion, as I 
do not find any allusion to the tetter in your public or pri- 
vate corfespondeoce at the time, which would not have been 
the case, had it, in your opinion, formed a part of your justi- 
fication. You rested your defence on what I conceive to be 
much more elevated ground — on the true construction, aa 
you supposed, of your rprdcrs, and the necessity of the meo- 
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Bures which you fldoptcd to terminate the war, and not od 
any sup{>08e<1 secret wish af the Execiitivo in opposition to 
the public orders under which you acted. Mr. Crawford, in 
placing your jiiHtificaliiin now on such •jniunds, mtt only ex- 
poses your uioLives to he qut't«tiout.>d, but, so far aa bis acta 
can, greatly weakens your defence. 

On a review of this subject, it is impossible not to be 
struck with the time and mode o( bringing on this corrcB- 
poodence. It is now twelve ycai-a aincc the termination of 
the Seminole war. Few events in our history have caused 
so much excitement, or been so fully discusHcd, both in and 
out of Congress. During a greater part of this lung period, 
Mr. Crawford was a pniminent actor on the public stage, 
aeeiug and heariug all that occurred, and wiiliout restraint, 
according to his owa statement, to disclose freely all he 
knew; yet not a word is uttered by him in yourbehidf ; but 
now, when yoa have triiimi)htHl over all difficulties, when you 
no bnger require defence, lie, fur the first time, breaks 
silence, not to defend you, but to accuse one who gave you 
every sup[>'irt iu your hour of trial in his power, when you 
were fiercely attacked, if not by Mr. Crawford himself, at 
least by some of his most cuufidcutial and iuHueutiul friends. 
Nor is the manner less remarkable than the time. Mr. For- 
sytb, a Senator from Georgia, here in his place, writes to 
Mr. Crawford, his letter covering certain inclosures, and re- 
ferring to certain correspuudence and euuversatious in rela- 
tion to my cuuduct in the cabinet deliberutiou on the Scmi- 
nulc question. Mr. Crawfurd answers, correcting the state- 
ments alluiled to in some instances, and confirming and 
amplifying in others ; which answer he authorizes Mr. For- 
syth to show me, if he plcAsed. Of all this, Mr. Forsyth 
gives rac not the slightest intimation, though in the habit 
of aUuust daily intercourse in the Senate ; and instead of 
ahowiug me Mr. Crawford's letter, as he was authorized tc 
do, I hear of it, for the first time, by having a copy put 
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into my hand, under cover of yotir letter of the 13th iD.stunt 
— a copy with importanl blanks, anil unaocompauicd with 
Mr. Forsyth's letter, with its inclosuroe, to which Mr Craw- 
fonl's i« in answer. 

Why IB thie m? Why did not Jrlr. Foisyth hiraeelf 
show mo the letter — the ori^nal letter ? By what nnthop- 
ity did he place a oipy in your hands ? None h given by 
the iftTitcr. Why is your namo interposed ? Was it lo 
bring m© into conflict with the President of the United 
States? If the object of the coireapondenoe between Mr. 
Crawford and Mr. Forsyth be to impeach my conduct, aa it 
would 8cem lo bo, by what rule of justice am I deprived of 
evidence material to my defence, and which is in the hands of 
my accusers — of a copy of Mr. Forsyth's letter, with the in- 
clotiures ; of a statement of the conversation and correspond- 
ence of the two individuals whose names are in blank id 
the copy of Mr. Crawford's letter fumiahed me ? Why not 
inform mc who they are ? Their testimony might be highly 
important, and even their names alone might throw much 
light on this mysterious aflair. 

I nmst be frank. I feel that I am deprived of imfu^rtant 
rij^hts by the imerposiiion of your name, vt which 1 have 
just cause to complain. It deprives me of important advan- 
tages, which would otherwise belong to my position. By the 
interposition of your name, the communication which wonid 
exist between Mr. Forsyth and myself, had he i>hiced Mr. 
Crawfurd's letter in my hands, as ho was authorized to do, is 
jtrevenled, and I am thus deprived of the right which would 
have belonp^d to mo in that cnse, and which he could not in 
justice withhold, of being placed in possession of all the 
matcriitl fnots and cl re um stances connected with this afiair. 
In thus complaining, it is not my intention to attribute to 
yuu any design to deprive me of so important an advantage. 
I knuw the extent of your public duties, and bow completely 
they engross your attention. They have not allowed yon 
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sufficient time for reflection m this case, of which cvidcucc is 
fdfordcd by the ground you assume iu pluctitg the copj of 
Mr. Crawfonra letter in my hand, winch you stute was sub- 
mitted by his nuthr-rity. I do not so understnnd him ; the 
authority vas, as I conceive, to Mr. Fortfjth, and not to 
yooTwlf, and applied to tbo ori^nal letter, and not to the 
copy, Ktth iif which, as I have Hhown, are very important in 
this case, tiiid nut mere matters of form. I have asked the 
question, Why is tliia ofi'air brought up at thia late period, 
and in this remarkable manner ? It merits consideration, 
at least frum myself I am in the liuint of 8{)oakirig my sen- 
timents and opinions freely, and 1 sec no cau^* which ought 
to restmin roe on the present occasion. I should bo blind 
not to see that this whole affair is a ])ollticnl mnntcuTre, in 
which the desi<;n is that you should be the instrument, and 
myself the victim, but in which the real actors are carefully 
concealctl by an artful movement. A naked copy, with the 
names referrttl lo in blauk, affords slender means of detection ; 
while, on the contrary, had I been placed, as T ought to have 
been, in iKwaessian of all the facts to which I wag entitled, 
but little penetmtion would pr^ibably have been leqiiircd to 
sue through the \vhole affair. The names which are in blank 
might of themselves, through their political associations, 
point directly to the contrivers of this srhenio. I wish not 
to be misimderetcKxl. I have too much respect for your 
character to suppiise you ca]>able of |mrticipating in the 
slightest degree in a, political intrigue. Your character is of 
too high and generous a cast lo resort to such means, cither 
for your own advuulago or that of others. This the con- 
trivers of the plot well knew ; but they hope<l through your 
generous attributes, through your lofty and jealous regard for 
your character, to excite feelings through whii:h they ex- 
pected to consummate their designs. Several ludicaliona 
forewarned lue, long since, that a blow was meditJited against 
me J I will not t^jiv from the q^uarler from which this comes j 
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but in relitliun to this subject, more than two years nnce, I 
bad a correspondeDce with the District Attorut>y for the 
Southern District of New York, ou the subject of the ^to- 
cet-HlingH ut' the cabinet ou the S^uiinule war, which, though 
it did Dut Ihua excite |>articidar atteutiun, hiut mtw, in cuti- 
nection with other circutuHtances, served to direct my oye to 
what wat) gt'itir; uo. 

Of Mr. Cmwford I s]>eak with piuD, and 4)uh \q Bclf- 
dcfeoce; but, that you may more fully realizo tbo spirit 
which actuatfft hiui, and how litllo scrupulous he is of the 
menus lie u^es nltere I aui cuucemed, 1 would refer you for 
illustratiou tu facts in the ]>088essiou of one who stands to 
yuu in the relation of a constitutional adviser, and who from 
bis churactur ih entitled to your entire oou£Jeuce ; I mean 
the Postuja^ter General. Ko one knows better tbau your- 
self how sacred the electoral college for the choice of Prv«i- 
dent and Vice-President should be considered in our system 
of govcniuieul. The electors are the IrustecB of the hij^h 
sovereign power of the people of the States, os it reUtes to 
the choice of those magistrates ; and on the degree of fidelity 
with which the trust may be discharged depends, in a great 
d^ree, the successful operation of our system. lu order to 
jirevent, as far as practicable, political intrigue, or the opero^ 
tion of extnineons iuOueace on the chuice of the electoral 
college, it is provided tliat they shall meet in their nw[>ect!ve 
Stutee, aud that tliey shall vote, throughout the Udiod, on 
the same day, and be selected within thirty-four days of thtt 
time designated fur the election ; thus excluding with the 
greatest cure uU oilier inHnence on the choice of the elector, 
except the will of their constituents ; but where the object 
was to iujnre uie, the sacred character of the college was ou 
insufficient restraint. Mr, Crawford wrote to Major Barry 
ID October, 182S, (a copy of whose letter he has fUruiiihed 
me at my request,) requesting him camoslly to use his inBu- 
ence with the electors not to vote for me as Vice President, 
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thouglt ho could not be ignorant that I had been Dominated 
for tluit office, on the preceding 8tli January, when your 
friends nominated you, in a State contention, for the high 
sditinn whicii you nnw hold, and that the electors were 
pledged to vote for you an President, and myself as Vico- 
Pnxident. This is not the only instance of his iDterference. 
He pursued the same courec iu TeiinesHee and Louisiana, as 
I am infi)nned on the highest authority. 

At an earlit^r period, ho resorted tu weans not much less 
objectionable to injure my standing, and to iuflueuce, so far 
as I waa concerned, the election. I am not if;norant of his 
correspondence with that view, and which, I feel con6dent, 
haa not escajKnl yuur ubMJn'utioo. But I will not dwell on 
this disf^reeable subject. 1 have no resentment towards Mr. 
Crawfurd. I have looked on iu silence, without rcsortiug to 
any means to counlemct the injury which he intended mc ; 
and I now depart from the rule which I have carefully ob- 
served ever since the termination of the presidential election 
in 1825, because his present attack comes throujjli a channel, 
my high respect for which would not permit roe to be silent. 
I have, however, in noticing what I could not pass over, situ- 
ated OS I now am, endeavored to limit myself by the line of 
self-defence, and if I have apparently gone beyond in making 
any remarks on his conduct which bis letter did not natu- 
rally suggest, my apology will be found in, the necessity of 
showing the state of his feelings towards luc, so that the 
motive which influenced him in the course which baa caused 
this oorrespcmdence may be fully understood. 
I am, sir, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

JoHis C. Calhouk. 

TVcudant JACXSoif. 
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No. 4. 

General Jackson to Mr. Qxlhonn, 

Jfay wK ista 
Str: — Your commDnicAtion of the 29ih instant waj 
handed mt: this morning just as I wan going to church, and 
of course was not read until 1 returned. 

I regret to find that you have entirely mistakt-n my note 
uf the 13th instant. There is no part of it which calls in 
question either your conduct or your motives in the case 
alluded to. Motives are to bo inferred from actions, and 
judged of by our God. It hod been intimated to mo many 
years ago, that it waa yon, and not Mr. Crawford, who hmi 
been fletTctly endeavoring to destroy my repntation. These 
inKinuationi* I indignantly re)>elled, U|>on the grouiid that 
you, in all your letters to me, professed to be my perAonol 
friend, and approved entirely my conduct in relation to the 
Seminole campaign. 1 had too exalted an opinion of your 
honor and frankness, to believe for one moment that yon 
could be capable of such deception. Under the influence of 
these friendly feelings (which I always entertained for you), 
when I was presented with a copy of Mr. Crawford's letter, 
with that fmnkness which ever has, and I hope ever will 
ch.imcterizo my conduct, I considered it due to you, and the 
friendly relations which had always existed between us, U> lay 
it forthwith before yon, and ask if the statements contained 
in that letter cuuld be true. 1 repeat, 1 had a right to be- 
lieve that you wore my sincere friend, and, until now, never 
expected to have occasion to say of you, in the language of 
CflDsar, Et tu Brute. The evidence which has brought roe 
to this conclusion is abundantly contained in your letter now 
before me. In your and Mr. Crawford's dispute 1 have no 
iaterest whatever ; but it raiy become necessary for mo 
hereafter, when I kIdiU havo more leisure, and the doon- 
mvnts at hand, to place the subject in its proper light ; to 
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notice the hiHtorical facts and references in your coniuiuni- 
caliun, wliicU will give a very ditferont view of tbis subject. 
It is due to myselfj hon'crer, to state ibat Ihc knowledge 
of the Executive documents and oi-dora in ray posscstiion will 
ahow conclusivdy that 1 had authority fur all I did, aod that 
your explanation of my powers, as declared to Goveruor 
Bibb, shows your own understanding of them. Your letter 
to me of the 29th, handed to-^lay, and now before rae, is 
the first intimation to me that you ever entertained any 
other opinion or view of them. Your conduct, words, 
actions, and letters, T have ever thought, show this. Un- 
derstanding you now, no further coturaunication with you 
OD this subject is necessary. 

1 have the Itonor to he 

Very respectfully, 

Your most obedient servant, 
Andrew Jackson 
To the Hon. J. C CiuioDX 
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Mr. Calhoun to General Jackson. 

Steamboat Potouao, Jtuu \tt, XWi, 

Sir : — Though you intimate, in your letter of yesterday, 
that no further communication with me is necessary on the 
subject to which it refers, I feel myself impelled to notice 
Boroe of your remarks, lest my silence should be construed 
into an ao^uiescence in their truth or justness. I shall bo 
as brief as possible. 

You say that I have entirely mistaken yonr letter of 
the I3th Miiy, in supposing that it qtiestitmed cither my 
motives or cnnduct. I am not aware that I have imputed 
to you an itniH>iichment of my motives ; bnt I certainly did 
underatjmd that you had questioned the sincerity and frank- 
ness of my conduct ; and I must add that your present 
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letter, iiotwithstandicg the most demonstrative proof irbich I 
had offered to the contrary, bIiows clearly that I understood 
you correctly, nnd of coarw, wiw not, as you suppoee, mistaken. 

I hftvo no doubt lliat there are thoRe whn, aciunted by 
enmity to me, and not frieiuUbip to you, have, in the most 
artful manner, for years iotimaied that 1 have been secretly 
ondeavoriDg to injure yon, however absurd the idea ; but 
I must express my surprise that you should have permitted 
insinuations, as base as they are false, to operate on you, 
when every word and act of mine gave to them the Ho 
direct. 1 feci conscious that I haro honorably and fully 
performed towards you every duty that friendship imposed, 
and that any imjmtation to the contrary is wholly nn- 
Dierited. 

You miatake in suppusiag that I have any dispute with 
Sir. Crawford. That he bears me ill will is certxiu ; but 
whatever feeling of unkindness I ever had towards him hu 
lung since passed away ; so much so, that, instead of return- 
ing his attacks on me, the line of conduct which I had pre- 
scribed to niysplf, was, to bear patiently and silently all that 
he might do or my, leavinj; it to time and truth to vindicate 
my conduct. If I have appanjntly departed from the rule 
I had prescribed in this case, it was not because there was 
any disptwition on ray part to alter the line of my conduct ; 
but wheu you intcrpoaoil your name by placing lu my bands 
a copy of his letter, addressed to Mr. Forsyth, I was com- 
pelled, by an act ttf yours, in order that ray silence might not 
be iuterpreted into aa acknowledgment of the truth of Mr. 
Crawford's statement, to correct his misstatemeuts, and to 
expose the motives of eumity which actuated him, and which 
Bought to use you as an instrument of its gratification. 

Vou intimate, that, at some future time, when you may 
have more leisiuv, you will place the subject of this correspond- 
ence in a different light. I wish you to be assimsj, I fed 
every confidence, that, whenever you may bo disposed to con- 
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troTpft the correctness of either ray statemcut or conduct in 
this affuir, I bKaII be prepared on my part to maintain the 
truth of the one, and frankness, honor, and patiiotiam of 
tho other, throughout (his whole transaction. 

That you honestly thought that your orders authorized 
you to do what you did, I have never questioned ; bat that 
you can show by any documout, public or privjito, that they 
were intended to give you the authority which you assumed, 
or that any such construction woa placed on them, at any 
time, by the administration, or myself in i)articulur, I believo 
to b3 iinpussible. 

You remark that ray letter of the 29lh instant is the 
first intimation you bad that I bad taken a different view 
from yourself of your orders. That you should conceive that 
you had no intimation before, is to me unaccountable. I 
had supposed that the invitation of Mr. Monroe, in his lettei 
to you of the 20th October, 1818, with the intention that 
the different N-iews i-akcn by you and myself of tlie orders 
hhuuld be placed on the filt-s of the Department, and my 
lotter to you of the 13th April, 1828, covering a ci>py of my 
letter to Major Lee, in which I refer to the public docu- 
ments, and private correspondence between yuti and Mr. 
Monroe, as containing the views taken of your orders, and 
tlie offer which I made to present my views more ftilly, if 
not given sufficiently explicit in the documents referred to, 
were at least an intimation that we differed in the constnic- 
tioD of tho orders ; and I feel assured that neither " my 
conduct, words, actions, or letters," afford the slightest proof 
to tlio contrary. 

The charge which you have made against me, of secret 
hostility and opposition, which, if true, would so vitally affect 
my character for sincerity and honor, and which has caused 
a rupture in our long continued friendship, has no other 
foundation but that of a difference between us in the cos- 
slruction of your orders — orders issued by mystfif, the inten- 
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tioD of which I, of course, could not mistoke, whaterur maj 
be their true constraction in a military point of view, and tba 
right and duty of interpreting which belunged eqwcially to 
me, as the head uf th« War Department. The mere state- 
ment uf these facta most give rise to a train of reflectiooa, the 
expresfiion of which I cannot supprcs& 

Your course, as I understand it, assumes for its basil 
that J, who, as Secretary of War, issued the onlers, hare 
some motive to conceal my construction of them, as if I had 
no right to form an opinion whether the officers to whom 
they were given hod transcended them or not, while the 
officer was at perfect liberty to express and maintain hisooo- 
struction. }tly right, as Secretary of War, whs at leaat as 
perfect as yours, as commanding officer, to judge of the true 
intent and limits of your orders ; and I had no more moiire 
to conceal my construction of them than you bad to canceal 
yours. The idea of ooncealmont never entered my concep- 
tion ; and to suppose it, is to suppoee that I was utterly un- 
worthy of the otTice which I occupied. Why should I con- 
ceal ? I owed no responsibility to you ; and if you were n«"t 
afmid to place your constniction on your orders, why should 
I Iw! afraid to jilace mine ? It was an affiiir of mere official 
duly, involving no q^ucstion of private enmity or friendship, 
and I so treated it. 

lu conclusion, I must remark, that I had supposed the 
want of sincerity and frankness would be the last cbai^ that 
would be brought against me. Coming from a quarter from 
which I had reiuson to expect far different treatment, and 
destitute, as I know it to be, of the slightest foundation, it 
could not fail to excite feelings too warm to be expressed, 
with a due regard to the official relation which I bear to you. 
I have the honor to be, 
Very respectfully, 

Your most obedient servant, 

QetL A. Jaokmni. J. C. CaLHOUM. 




No. 6. 
3fr. Forsyth to Mr. Calfioun. 

GBOiorrowx, DrsTRHT or Colcmiha, Mty Slrf, 1880. 

Sib, — Hfiving. at the rwjiicst of the PreHuIciit to bo in- 
formed what took place in the cabinet of Mr. Monroe on the 
subject of the Senunole cflnipaisn, laid, before him a copy 
(except the omission of a nnrae) of a letter from Mr. Craw- 
ford, which has Rince been communicated to you, the Presi- 
dent has thuttght it jiiat to {)onnit uie to read your answer 
of the 29th iust. to his letter enclosing it. Between you and 
the President, or between you and Mr. Crawford, or Iwtwoen 
yon and the friends of Mr. Crawford, when sjwken of m gcn- 
ercdf it h nut my design to intervene. There are, however, 
circumstauccs in your letter, of a personal character, that 
require to be placed in their true light, in justice to you and 
to myself. As to the firet, you complain that the interposi- 
tion of the name of the President deprives you of important 
rights : among these is enumerated " the right of being 
placed (by me) in poseession of all the facts and circumstances 
connected with this affair." So far as I understand the point 
CD which the President desired information, (here is no cir- 
cnmgtance or fact within my knowledge that can throw any 
wlditioual light ujion it. There is certainly no fact or cir- 
cumstance within my knowledge, fUrectly or colliitemlly con- 
nected with it, that is not at your 8er\ice. 

If desirable to you, you shall be furnished with a copy 
of my letter (a copy of it is iu the Pa'sident's hands) ro- 
ftrred to in Mr. C.'s letter to me, and with the name of the 
gentleman to whom it was written, known also to the Presi- 
dent. I cannnt promise a copy of the letter from Savannah, 
to which my first was an answer, as I am not sure that it ia 
in being ; if it is, and can be found on my retiun to Georgia, 
you can have a copy of it. Having thus oflercd justice, ac- 
cording to your view of it, you will not be surprised that 1 
should exi}ect justice in return. Your answer to the Preei- 
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dent seems to be foanded npon tbo presntniition that then 
IB some conspiracy secretly at work to do injury to your 
character, and to destroy your political consequence. With 
this prestimption I have uo concern ; but the circumstances 
under which my name is introduced by you render it proper 
that I should be distinctly informed if this charge of conspi- 
racy against you is intended to apply to me. 

In justice to Mr. C, and for his use, I shall apply to the 
PrcBident for a copy of your letter of the 29th instant. If 
you have any objection, you will state it. I shall take it 
for granted that you acquiesce, unless otherwise informed. 
I am, 8ir, your obedient servant, 

Jonif Forsyth. 

Hoo. ioBK C OAunwx 



No. 7. 

Jlfr. Calhoun to Mr. Forsyth, 

Btxaicboat FoTOUAa, \tt Jtu**, ISSOl 

Sir, — I have just received your letter of the 31st ultimo, 
which was handed me by Mr. Archer. It gives me the first 
intimation I have had, that the President applied to yon to 
obtain information of what took placo in the cabinet of Mr. 
Monroe on the subject of the Seminole campai^ ; and, of 
course, as I suppose, that yon were acting for him, and not 
for yourself, in your correspondence with Mr. Crawford. 
Neither the copy of his letter to you, placed in my hands by 
the President, nnr his note covering the copy, gave me the 
9tir;hte8t intimation of this fact ; but, on the contrary, I had 
a right to presume, fn)m Mr. Crawford giving you authority 
lo show me his letter if you pleased, that the correspondence 
originated with yourself, and was under your entire control, 
and not, as I now infer, " at the request of the President, 
and for his nso." The view in which I regarded the corre»- 
pondencc, and which 1 wtis justiHed in doing, judging by th« 
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facts before mo, fully explains my rcmtirka ia my letter ta 
the Presideot, as far as yon were conccnicd with tliem. 

In the direction which this affair has tiikoti, it 13 not for 
me to determtDe whether yx>M ought to furuisb me any ia- 
formation, or whnt it ought to be. Hud I supposed, that, 
under the circnmstaDCPS in whicli I was placed, such a right 
belonged to rac, I would have cliiimed it prcriously to my 
asswer to tlw President's letter, so as to have had the ad- 
vantage, befure I made my reply, of whatever liglit might be 
furnished frnni the sources I therein indicated. That there 
are those who intend that this afTair shall ojverate against 
me jwlitically, by causing a rupture between myself and the 
President, and thereby affect, if possible, my standing with 
the nation, I cannot doubt, for reasons which I have stated 
in my answer to the President ; but I must be |K>rmitted to 
express my surprise lliat you should suppose that my re- 
marks comj>ruheuded you, when they expressly referred to 
those whot^c names did not appear in the trauijactiou, and 
cooaequently esi:luded yuu. 

My answer to the President is his property, and not 
mine j and consequently it belongs to him, uud not to me, 
to determine to whom he shall, or shall not, give copies. 
1 am, very respectfully, &c. 

J. C. Calhouk. 

Bod. Johx FoaamL 



Ko. 8. 
Mr. Calhoun to General Jacf:son. 

Popurroir, June Hd, 1S30. 

BiR, — T embrace the first leisure moment since my return 
home tu enclose to ynu a copy of a letter from Mr, Forsyth, 
the original of which was handed to me on ui} passage from 
Washington to Norfolk, on board the 6teanil>oat, and also a 
copy of my answer. 
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You will learn, by a perusal of Mr. ForaytU's letter, that 
it refera to the ooireHpontlence between ua, aud that it places 
the subject of that correfl])ondeDce in a light in 8<'nie respect? 
iltfit!reiit fmm wlmt I had previously regarded it. I had 
sup[K)Scd, trom tlio complexion of your letters to me, that 
the copy of Mr. Crawford's letter to Mr. Forsyth had been 
placed by the latter in your bauds, without any previoos act 
or agency on your part ; but, by Mr. Forsyth's letter to me, 
I am informed that such is not the fact. It seems tliat he 
acted as your agent in the afTair. He states that yon ap- 
plied to him to be informed of what took place in the cabi- 
net of Mr. Monroe on the subject of the Seminole campaign ; 
and I infer, as the iufurmation conld bo obtained only from 
some one of the members of the cabinet, and as Mr. Fomyth 
was not one, and, so far as I am infumied, nut particularly 
iutimatc with any of its members, except Mr. Crawford, that 
the object of your request was to obtain the infjrmation 
through Mr. Forsyth from Mr. Crawford, and that, conse- 
quently, in writing to him, and in placing the copy of bia 
k>ttcr in your bauds, be can be regarded in no other light 
but that of your agent. 

Under this new aspect of this aflair, I conceive that I 
have the right to claim of yuu to be put in possession of all 
the additional infonuatiun, which I might fairly hare de- 
manded of Mr. Forsyth, bad the correspondence been origi- 
nally between him and myself, on the suppusition on which 
I acteil ])rt;vinu.sly to the receipt of bis letter. He avows 
liiuiself ready, if desired by me, to fiiruisli me with ihe ad- 
ditional information ; but a sense of propriety would not 
{■ermit me to make the request of him. Cuusidered as your 
ageni in this affair, it is not /or mc to make the request of 
information of him. What additional iufunnaliou I con- 
ceive myself to bo entitled to, my letter to you of the 29ih 
May will sufficiently indicate. A part of the iufurmation, 
it seems from Mr. Forsyth's letter, is already in your poeseii- 



non, and there can be uo doubt but the whole would be 
funiUbed at your request. 

I miike this application aolely from the desire of obtaining 
thii uieaoa of euabliug uie to nuruvel this mysterious atliilr. 
Facta and circuni stances, Hiigbt of themselves, luuy, when 
viewed in connection, afford important light as to the ori^pu 
and object of what I firmly believo to bo a base political in- 
trigue, got up by those who regard your reputatiou and the 
public interest much less than their own personal advance* 
ment. 

I must remark, in conclusiun, that the leUcr of Mr. 
Forsyth slfurds to my uiiud conclusive proof that the inti- 
mations to my prejudice, to which you refer in your letter of 
the 30th ultimo, and which you seem to thiiik made no im- 
pression on your raind, have not been without their intended 
effect. On no other supposition can I expbia the fact, that, 
without ginng me any intimation of the step, you should 
apply for iai'ormation, as to my course in the cabinet, to one 
whom you knew to be hostile to me as Mr. Cmwford is, and 
who could not, as you know, make the disclosure consistent- 
ly with the principles of honor and fidelity, when my previ- 
ous corrcBpondence witli you ought to have satisiied you that 
I was prejMired to give you, frankly and fully, any informa- 
tion which you might desire, in relation to my course on the 
occasion. 



J. C. Calhoun. 



To PrtaHtal Jjkxioil 



^^^^^H QenercU Jackson to Mr, Foreyth. 

^^^^^H WAsuixgroN. Jim* llA, ISSa 

^H SiB, — I have received your letter of the 2d instant, eo* 

P elofiing a copy of your letter to Mr. Calhoun, of the 31sl 

' utiimo, and his reply thereto, all which 1 have duly noted. 
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Toil bnvc ref|iic8tecl a. copy of Mr. Calhoun's letter t^ me 
of the 2!(lli of May laet^ for the purpose of its beiug shown 
to Mr. Cniwfonl. Mr. Calhoun, in his reply to you, does 
not consent, nor yet object, to your being fumished with a 
copy, but refers the matter to my discretion. 

A copy of the original letter of Mr. Crawford to you 
having been snbmitled to me, it occnrrod b8 being proper 
and correct that you should be apprised of Mr. Calhoun's 
answet, and therefore it was sliowu to yon. I cannot, on re- 
fiectiou, perceive any inij)ropricty in now according to yoa 
the request you have made, particularly as, on your referring 
this matter to Mr. Calhoun, he does not object. I according- 
ly send it, with this injunction, that it be used for no other 
jmriKise but iho one you have stated, to be shown to Mr. 
Crawford. 

In the letter which you have addressed to Mr. Calhoun, you 
state as foUowR, to wit : " Having, at the request of the Pres- 
ident to he inforrat'd what took jflace in the cabinet of Mr. 
Monroe on the sul>jcct of the Seminole campaign, laid before 
him a co]iy (except the omission of a name) of a letter from 
Mr. Crawford," &c. &c. This is coustrued by Mr. Calhoun 
into a declaration that I requested you to furnish me with 
the information. I am satisded it was not by you so intended, 
and I would be glad yon would so explain it to him. I nevei 
conversed with you upon this subject previous to the time 
when you sent me Mr. Crawford's letter. The facts are 
these : I had been informed that Mr. Crawford had made a 
slateniL'ut concerning tlds buainess, which had coino to the 
knowledge of Col. James A. Ilamiltou, of New York. On 
meeting with Col. IlamiHon, I inquired of him, and received 
for answer that he had, but remarked that ho did not think 
it proper to commnnicate without the consent of the writer. 
I answered, that, being informed that the Marshal of this 
District had, to a friend of mine^ made a similar statement 
to that said to have been made by Mr. Crawford, I would be 



glad to see Mr Cratrford'a statement, aud desired be would 
write and obtain bis consent. My reasons were, Ibat I bad, 
from tbc uaiform fricudly professions of Mr. Calhoun, always 
believed bim my friend in all thitt Seminole business ; and I 
had a desire to know if in this I bud been mistaken, and 
whether it was possible for Mr. Calhoun to have acted with 
siicb insincerity and diijilicity towanls me. 

I have enclosed Mr. Calhoun a copy of tbia letter ; 
And am, Sir, with resjwctful reganl, 

Your most obedient scr^'ant, 

Amdkew Jackson. 

Tbe Hon. Jotm Foiistth, Stnalor m Con^rew. 



No. 9. — (Continued.) 
Mr. Forsyth to General Jackson. 

AvotHTA, jMnn I7/A. ISSfl. 

Sir,— I have had the honor to receive your letter of the 
7lU instant, and the copy papers enclosed with it. Tbe 
papers will be shown to Mr. Crawfonl, and no othur use made 
of them by ine. 

I did not intend to convey to Mr. Calhoun the idea that 
any jersonal communication ever took place between us, prior 
to the date of Mr. Crawford's letter, relative to the occur- 
rences in Mr. Monroe's cabinet on the question of the Semi- 
nole war. M^hat I intended he should know, aud I suppose 
will now understand, if I have inadvertently misled him, is, 
that I did not volunteer to jtrocure the information contained 
in Mr, Crawford's letter, but that it was obtained for your 
Qse ID compliance with your request. Major Hamilton re- 
quested mt.', in yitur name, to give to you wlmt I had pre- 
viously given to lum — Mr. Ciawionra account of the truna- 
action. Witli this request I complied, after having first ob- 
tained Mr. Crawford's consent, aud received from him his 
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correction of a mistake I bod made in repeating his verbal 
Btatement. 

I bave the honor to be. &c. 

JoBx Forsyth. 

0«n, AfDMv Jaoxww. Pr^tidna ofikt t'lUtrd Siattt. 



AvavwTJ,, J«M 17M, ISSa 

8iB, — Gen Jackson having sent to you a copy of his let- 
ter to me of the 8th instant, it is proper that you should fie« 
the answer to it ; you wiU find a copy on the opposite page. 

1 am, Sir, with i-cspcci, 

John FoRariH. 

Hofl. JoHH C. Oalhocx. 



No. 9.— (Continned.) 
(hnerol Jacksoti to Mr, Calhoun. 

yruaantKim, Jtmu 7rA. 18Ml 

giB, — On the flth inst. I received a letter from Mr. For- 
syth of the Senate, requesting a copy of your letter to me of 
the 29th of May lft«t. I have not been able to perceive any 
objections to comply with his request. A copy of my letter 
to him on this subject, I have thought it proiier, should be 
sent to you ; it ia therefore enclosed. 

I ftw, Sir, very reB|>octfully, 

Your most obedient oen-ant, 

Andrew Jxcksoir. 

Hw Hoa J. a Cu-BOtTir, VUf-Premdnt oftht V. Staii*. 



No. 10, 
General Jackeon to Mr. Calhoun. 

HnHrTAflK. Jmrtt 19/A.* 189a 

Bib, — Tour letter of the 22d June last has just been le* 
* riit«Dcted probably for \ht 19tb Jaly. 
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ceivcd, via Woehington city. I regret lliat mine to you of 
the 7th of May, covering a copy of one to Mr. Forsyth from 
me of the same date, had not reached yon, as it would liavo 
prevented you from fulling into the groas em»r« you have, from 
the unfounded iufereucysyou have drawn fruiu Mr. Fuitiyth'a 
letter to me, and would have iufornicd you that 1 had no 
conversatiou or en mm uni cation with Mr. Forsyth on the 
Buhjcct alluded to, before the receipt of the copy of Mr. 
Omwford's letter, which I 60 promptly laid before you. To 
correct the errors into which the inferenees you have drawn 
fn>m Mr. Forsyth's letter luive led you, I herewith agaiu en- 
close you a copy of my letter to Mr. Forsyth of the 7th of 
May, and his answer thereto of the 17th June last, which I 
received on the 8th instant, and I have to rngrct that any 
intemiplion of the nuiil i)revented j'our receijit of mine of 
ttie 7tb of May, which was mailed the same time mine to Mr. 
Forsyth was. 

Mr. Forsyth having promised, in his letter to mo of the 
I7th June, that he would cxpluiii, and by letter correct you 
Id the unjust and unfounded iufercuces which you had drawa 
from his letter ; and I must add here, for your iniormation, 
that, if I understood your other allusions, they are as equal- 
ly unfounded. I have never heard it even inlinmted, except 
in your letter, that the incUvidiiitl to whuiu I su]i|>06e you 
allude had theslightt^st knowledge on the subjeel^ur the most 
remote agency in the matter. In conclusiun, 1 repeat, I 
have always met the intimations of your having made before 
the cabinet, in ttecret council, against me, injurious move- 
ments, with llat and positive denial, aud brought into view 
by way of rebutter, your uniform and full ajipruval of my 
whole conduct on the Seminole campaign, so liar as I, or auy 
of my friends, had heard you on the subject ; and the high 
character you sustained for fair, oj>en, and honorable conduct 
in all things was entirely opposed to the secret, uncandid, 
and unmanly course ascribed to yon by those intimations. 
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and I bADUilied Cram my mind what I couocived lo be utfjiut 
imputations ujion your honor, by ascribing duplicity to you, 
and nevi^r, until nflcr tho intimatiuus were woimnnicated 
to me of the suggestions of the Marshal, av stated in uiy 
letter to Mr. Forayth (a copy of which was vucluscd to you). 
It was then that I had a desire to see the stuteuieul said to 
have been made by Mr. Crawford^ and, when iufunnaUon 
(informed) by L'>>Ioncl Hamilton that such fitatements bad 
been seen in writing, that I made the ri>quest to see it, with 
the object of laying it before you, which I then supposed 
would meet your prompt and positive negative. But I re- 
gret that instead of a negative, which I hud a right to ex- 
pect, I had the poignant morti&catioa to see in your letter 
an admission of its truth. Uuderslunding the matternow, 
I feel no interest in this altercation, and leave yuu and Mr. 
Crawford, and all concerned, to settle the affair in your own 
way, and. now close this correspoadence for ever. 
1 am, very respectfully, 

Your mo«t obedient serviint, 

Anpkkw Jacksok. 

Hon. J. a Ciuiooir, 

ViM-Prtsidtnt o/ tAt United Statn, 



No. 11. 
JIfr. Calhoun to Ckneral Jackson. 

Fon Hnx. Auffmd SfilA, ISMk 

Sir, — I received, on the 6th instant, your letter dated 
tho 19th June, but which, I suppose, was intended for the 
19th July, with its enclosures. On the 24lh of June I re- 
ceived the note of Mr. Forsyth, covering a copy of his letter 
to you of the 17th same month ; but, owing to some delay 
in tho conveyance, for which I am unable to account, I did 
not receive your letter of the 7th June, covering a copy of 
your letter to Mr. Fursyth, till the 14th July. 

Yuu regret lliat I did not receive your letter of the 7tli 
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June befure I wrote mine of ilie 28th of the same month, 
un the ground, to use your own language, that it would have 
prvTentetl me "from falUug into the grotM vrrurs you have, 
fruiu tlie unfounded mfcrcucos you huvo dmwu fmm Air. 
Forsytii's letter to me." You cannot more siucerely regret 
than I do that any deky m thu mail deprived me of the ad- 
vantage of the statoiueDt in youi- letter to Sir. Forsyth, see- 
ing that you deemed it material to a correct undcnitanding 
of the facts ; but I must say, after a careful pcnisal of your 
letter to him, 110 well ae youra to myself, I am utterly at a 
loss to perceive the "gross errors" of which you accuse me. 
So iar as I can understand you, they seem to consitit In the 
suppoMtion that I inferred from Jlr. Forsyth's letter that 
you applied to him persunally to obtain the information from 
Mr. Crawford, of what took jdace in the cabinet on the Se- 
minole question ; whereas, in fact, you applied not to him, 
but to Mr. James Hamilton, of New York ; and that it was 
he, and not you, who applied to Mr. Forsyth to obtain the 
informutiiin. If there l>e a diflerenco in principle between 
the two statements, I can only say tliat I am not resftonsi- 
fale for it. The charge of " error " ought tu be made against 
Ur. Forsyth, and not me. Uis words are : *' Having, at 
the req^uest of the President to bo intbrmed what took place 
in the cabinet of Mr. Monroe on the subject of the Seminole 
campaign, laid belbre him & copy (except the omission of a 
name) of a letter from Mr. Crawford, which has been since 
communicated to you," &c. &c. Now, Sir, il* I had inferred 
from these words, aa you suppose I did, that you had per- 
sonally applied to Mr. Forsyth to obtain the information for 
you, I would have done no more than what I fairly might, 
without the imputation of " gross errors." But 1 mode no 
such inference ; on the contrary, I have used almost the 
very word* of Mr. ForeytK My language is : "I had hui>- 
poeed, from the complexion of your letters to me, that the 
copy of Mr. Crawford's letter to Mr. Forsyth had been 
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placed by the ]att«r iu your hands, without any previous act 
or agtiucy on your part ; but, by Mr. Foreylh's letter to roe, 
I am infurined that such i» not the fact. It geenu that hti 
ttcttd &8 your agent iu llm aflUir. Ho states (hat you applied 
tu biui to bo iiifurnied uf wliat Imik placu iu llic ciibiuut uf Mr, 
Muuroe on the subject of the Sumioolo catupaigu." la my 
letter to Mr. Forsyth, I use aiiuost verbatim the same luu- 
guago. So tar as I am capable of uuderstAnding the force 
of wonls, my laii^aa<^ does not vary, in the smallest degree, 
ID its sense, from tlmt used by Mr. Forsyth in his letter to 
me, and Dio8t certainly does not more stmngly imply tlwn 
his docs that yjM a]iplicd lo him j>ei'souaUy lor the iuforma- 
tioQ. But, supfhose X had fallen into the "gross errors" of 
inferring from Mr. Fursyth's letter that you had [lersonally 
applied to bim, when, in fact, it was not you, but your 
ogeut, James liatnilton (uf New York), who ap}>licd for 
you in your natne, as Mr. Forsyth iuformed you iu his letter 
of 17 th June, it requires more penetratitm than I possess to 
discover how the difference can, in the slight^^st degree, 
affect the only material question, whether he acted as a 
mere volunteer, or as yuur agent. Mr. Forsyth himself de- 
cides this question. He tells yuu expressly, that he did not 
act us a volunteer ; and it is on the ground that he acltxl 
for you, and not for hiiuscif, thut I claimed of you to be put 
in posaesttion of certain facts eouuectcd with the subject of 
our correspondence, which were iu the jiossession of Mr. For- 
syth, and which I deemed important to the full development 
of this affair ; but, instead of complying with so i-easonable 
a request, you reply, not by denying the justice of the re- 
quest, nor that he acted for you, and not for himself, but 
by accusing me of "gross errore," an aasumptiim on yonr 
p<irt at once gratuitous and immnterinl, that 1 had inferred 
that you had applied to Mr. Forsyth personally, when, in 
fact, the application had been made for you, iu your own name, 
by Mr. Hamilton. 1 must say, that I cannot soe in youi 
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■tatempnt the least excuse for withholding from me the in- 
liirniHlum reqiiestt'd ; and I am constrained to add, thai I 
bnvo looked in vain in the course which you have jmreui^d 
fiT the evidence of tliat frankness which you assured me, iu 
submitting the copy of Mr. Crawfiml's letter to me, has ever 
chanicteriz»?(l yonr conduct towards those with wliom you 
had been iu halntH of friendship. As connected with this 
{M)int, let me call your attentiou tu a fact which liim not been 
explained, though in my opiuiun it ought to be. It now 
appears that when Mr. Forsyth placed the copy of Mr. Craw- 
ford'B letter in your hands, he a^so placed with it a copy of 
his lctt*;r n-ferred to by Mr. Crawford. Why was it that a 
copy of this letter of Mr. Forsyth did not accompany Mr, 
Crawfonl's, whcm you placed a copy of the letter iu my 
handH ? Cullitig upon uic in the spirit of frankucss and 
friendship, as you informed mc you did, I had a riyht to 
infer that every document connected with the charge, and in 
your possossioUj calculated to afford light, would be placed 
in my possession ; and such, in fact, was my impression, but 
which I now find to be erroneous. It is with regret tliat I 
feel myself bound to state that Mr. Forsyth's letter, with 
the Bubsequpnt correspondenc-e, has given an as|)oct to the 
affiiir very difl'erent from what I received from your first 
letter. 

Vou have stated some suggestions of tho Marshal of the 
District, which were communicated to you, as the reasoa 
why you have agitated tlus old aflair at this time. You 
have not stated what they wore, to whom marie, or by whom 
Cifrnmutticateil, which, of course, leaves me in the dark as to 
their nature or character. But whatever they may be, tho 
coarse you adopted, coueidcring the friendly relation which 
I had rea-vin to Mi|ipo8c existed between us, is well calcula- 
ted to excite suriirise. Instead of applying to the Marehal, 
in order to ascertain what he did say, and from whom ho 
derived his information, and then subtuitting his statement 
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to me, which oourne frioDclahip, and the high opinion which 
you «ay you entertained fur my chamcter " fur fair, open, 
and honoruble conduct iu all things/' mouifestly dicLutnl, 
you applied for iDfunuatiun, as to my cuaduct, to the maa 
who, you kocw, ftlt towards me the strongest eontily. I 
wish not to be understood that you had. mere general in- 
formation of his ill-will towards me. Your infunuation was 
of the moRt upecific character, and was of such a nature as 
ought to have made ynu distrust any statement of hie, cat* 
cuUted to affect niy reputation. 

Knowing the political machinationtj that were ca 
on against me, and wisliing to place mo on my guards- 
friend of mine [iluccd in my hands, some timo since, a copy 
of a letter written by Mr. Crawford to a Nashville ci>rros- 
pondent of his in 1S27. It coostltutes one of the many 
means resorted tu iu order to excite your suspicion against 
me. In it Mr. CrawDjrd makes an abusive attack upon me ; 
but not coutcnl with thus assitiling my character in the 
dark, he offers to bring into the market the inllucncc which 
Georgia might have on the presidential election^ as a means 
whereby to depress my political prospects. To avoid ths 
possibility of mistakes, I will feive extracts from the letter 
itself, in full confirmation of what I have stated. 

Speaking of the presidential election, Mr. Crawford says 
that, " the only difficulty that this Stale (Geurgia) has upon 
the subject (your election), is, tliat, if Jackson should bo 
elected; Calhoun will come into iKtwer." 

Agfun; "If you can ascertain that Calhoun will not he 
benefited by Jackson's election, you will do him a benefit 
by communicating the informatitm to me. Make what use 
you please of this letter, and show it to whom you please." 

That tho letter was clearly intended for your inspecti'^n, 
cannot be doubted. The authority to his correspondent to 
mahe ickat ttse he |>leiiaed, and to show it to whom he plastedf 
■with the nature of the information sought, whether I wa* tc 
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ited by your cloction, lohich could onltf be derived 
from ifourseff, leaves uo doubt on that potat ; and I am 
acconliugly infonncd that jou saw thu letter. 

A proposition of the tdnil, at that particular peiiod, 
nhen the presidcotial election waa most doubtful, and most 
warmly contested, needs no coiuiuent as to its objcet. To 
say nothing of its moral and political character, stronger 
proof could not be ofTcred of the deepest enmity towaixls me 
on the port of the writer, which at least ought to have 
placed you on your guard agaiunt all atlac-ks <>d me from 
that quarter. The letter will not be denied ; but if, contra- 
ly to expectation, it should, I stand ready, by highly re- 

;table authority, to maiutuiu its authenticity. 

Yoa well know the disiutercatcd, open, and fearless course 
which myself and my friends were pursuing at this very 
period, and the weight of enmity which it drew down upon 
us from your opponents. Little did I then suspect that 
these secret machinations were ctirrying on against me at 
Nashville, or that such propositions could be ventured to be 
made to you, or, if ventured, without being instantly dis- 
closed to me. Of this, however, I complain not, nor do I 
intend to recriminate ; but I must rejieat the expriission of 
my surprise, that you should apply to an individual who you 
knew, from 8uch decisive proof, to be actuated by the most 
inveterate hostility towards me, for iufonuation of my coarse 
in Mr. Monroe's cabinet. It affotda to my mind conclusive 
|iroof that you had permitted your feelings to be alienated 
by the artful roovements of tliose who have made you the 
victim of their intrigue, long before the commencement of 
this correspondence. 

Instead of furnishing me with the information which I 
claimed, in order to a full understanding of this extraordi- 
nary affair, and which you uould not justly withhold, yoQ 
kindly undertake to excuse the individual to whom you sup- 
posed some allutiion of mine to be made. I know not to 
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whom you refer. I made no allusioQ to any one pftrticulal 
individual. But^ be that as it may, you must excuse me if. 
OD subjects which coocero me, I should prefer my judgment 
to yuurs, and, of course, if I should not be eatinficd with 
your opioioQ, as a substitute for the facts by which, I might 
be able to form my on-o. 

After I hod so fully demonstrated the candor and sincer- 
ity with which 1 have acted throughout this affair, I did not 
suppose that you would reiterate your former charges ; but 
having done so, it only remains for me to repeat, in the 
moat positive manner, the contmdictioo. I never for a 
moment disguised my sentiment on this or any other politi- 
cal subject. Why should I in this instance ? I bad viola- 
ted no duty — no rule of honor, nor obligation of friendship. 
I did your motives full justice in every stage of the cabinet 
deliberation, and, aAer a full investigation, I entirely ap- 
proveil and ht^artily sujiportud the final deciHion. In this 
course I was guided, it is true, not by feeUugs of friendship, 
but solely by a sense of duty. When our country is con- 
ceraed, Ibere ought to be ruum neither for friendRhip nor 
e amity. 

You conclude your letter by saying that you understand 
the matter now, that you feel no interest in this altercation, 
and that you would leave me and Mr. Crawford, and all 
concerned, to settle this affair in our own way, and that you 
now close the correspondence for ever. 

It is not for me to object to the manner you may choose 
to cloee the correspondence on your part. On my part, 1 
have no desire to prulonj; it. The s|>ectacle of the first and 
second officers of tins great republic, engaged In a correspond- 
ence uf this nature, has no attmction far me at any tiuie, 
and is very farfrum being agreeable at this critical juncture 
of our o&irs. My cousolatioa is, that it was not of my 
seeking ; and, as I am not responsible for its commencement, 
I feel no dispositiou to incur any responsibility fur its con- 
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tinnancG. Forced into it, to re^iel unjust and batte itujmta- 
tions upon my character, I could not retire in lionor while 
tliey coutimu'd to be reiterated. 

Having now fully viudicatod my conduct, I will oonclndti 
the correspondence also, with a single remark, that I too 
well know what is due to my rights and sell'-resiicct, in this 
nnpleasant nffair, to permit myself to be diverted into an 
altercation with Mr. Crawford, orany other individual, whom 
you may choose to consider a« concerned in this affair.* 

J. C. Calhoun. 



EXTRACTS 

From the Private Correspontlence between Mr. Mon* 
roe and Gen. Jackson, on the Seminole Affair, re- 
ferred to in the Letter of the 29th May. 

A. 

Mr. Monroe to Qentrol Jaclcson. 

WiHinoTox, juijf isrA, I81& 
DlAB Sir, — I received, lately, yonr letter of June 2d, 
by Mr. Hambly, at my farm in Ijoudoun, to which I bad re- 
tired to await your report, and the return of your commis- 
sioners from Buenos Ayres. In reply to your letter, I shall 
express myself with the freedom and candor which I have 
invariably used in my communiLrations with yuu. I shall 
withhold nothing in regard to your attack of the Spanish 
posts, and uccupaucy of them, particularly Ponsacola, which 
you ought to know, it being an occurrence of the most dcU- 



♦ Mr. Crawford attempted to open a corre«pondeDoe with me on 
\his salfject. I returned bU letter, deoliDiog all oorrtispoudtmod vUh 
him, except Ihrou^ Geo. Jackson. See Appendix Q. 
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cate and interesting nature, and which, without a dronm- 
Hpect and CHutitmg policy, looking to all the objects which 
claim attention, may produce the most serious and unfavor- 
able conttcqticnccs. It is by a knowledge of all the clrcum- 
stances, and a comprehensive view of tho whole subject, that 
the danger to which this measure is exposed may be avoided, 
and all the good which you have contemplated by it, as T 
trust, be fully realised. 

In calling yon into active service against the Seminoles, 
and cominunicating to you the onlera which had heen given 
just before to Gen. Gaines, the views and intentions of the 
Qovemment were fully disclosed in respect to the operations 
in Florida. In transcending the limit prescribed by those 
onlcrs, yon acted on your own responsibility, on facts and 
circumstances which were unknown to the Government when 
the orders were given, many of which, indeed, occurred 
aftcrwanls, and which you thought imposed on you the mea- 
sure, us an act of patriotism, essential to the honor and 
interests of your country. 

The United States stand justified in ordering their troops 
into Florida in pursuit of their enemy. They have this 
right by the law of nations, if the Semiuoles were inhabit- 
ants of another country', and had entered Florida to elude 
our pursuit. Being iuhabitants of Florida, with a species 
of sovereignty over that i«art of tho territory, and a right to 
the soil, our right to give such an order is the more com- 
plete and unquestionable. It is not an act of hostility to 
8patn. It is the less so, because bor Gh}verumcnt is bound 
by treaty to restrain by force of anna, if necessary, the 
Indians there from committing hostilities against the United 
States. 

But an order by the GovcmmeDt to attack a Siianish 
post would assume another character. It would authorize 
war, to which, by the principles of our constitution, th€ 
Executive is incompetent. Congress alone possess the 
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imwer. I am aware that eases may occur, wliere the com- 
luanding general, octiDg on his own re«ptmBibility, may with 
Nifety pass this limit, and with cBSontial advantage to his 
country. The office™ and troops of the neutral power for- 
got the ohiigntious iucitleut to tlicir neutral character ; thcy 
stimulated the eueniy to make wnr; they ftimished them 
with anns and munitiouB of war to carry it on; they take 
an active part in other respects in their favor; they afford 
them an asylum on their retreat. The general obtaittisg 
victory pursues them to this pciat, the gates of which are 
shut against hira ; he attacks and carries it, and rests on 
those acts for his justification. The affair is then brought 
before his Government by the j)ower whose post has been 
thus attacked and carried. If the Qovemment whoso officer 
made the attack had given an order for it, the officer would 
have DO merit in it. He exercised no discretion, nor did be 
act on his own responsibility. The merit of the iwr^'ice, If 
there bo any in it, would not be his. This ia the grouud on 
which this occurrence rests, as to his part. I will now look 
to the future. 

The foreign Government demands — was this your act ? 
or did you authorize it ? I did not : it was the act of the 
general. He performed it for reasons deemed sufficient him- 
self, and on his own responsibility. T demand, then, the 
surrender of the pDsts, and his puuishmeut. The evidence 
justifying the conduct of the American general, and proving 
the misconduct of those officers, will be embodied, to be laid 
before the sovereign, as the ground on which their punish- 
ment will be expected. 

If the Executive refused to evacuate the poets, esjKiciaUy 
PensHcolii, it wunid amount to a dtclaratiun of war, to which 
it is incompeleut. It WQuld be accused with usurping the 
authority of Congress, and giving a deep and fatal wound to 
the constitution. By charging the offence on the officen of 
Spuin, we take I he grouud whicL you have presented, and 
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we look to yon to enpport it. You must aid in procuring 
the clociimcDts Qpcessarr for this pnrpose. Those which yon 
sent by Mr. HimiMj were prepared in too much haste, and 
do not, I niu »ttitificd, do justice to the cuuae. Thia luust 
be attended to without delay. 

Should we Itold the poets, it ia imposBible to calculate all 
the coDsequcnces likely to result from it. It is not ioiprob- 
ahle that war would immediately follow. Spain would be 
stimulated to declare it ; and, once declareil, the ad>'enturerB 
of IJrltaiu and other oountries would, under the Sjianiiih 
tlag, j»rivaloer on our commerce. The inimenae ret-enno 
which we now receive would be much diminiHhvdj as would 
be the profits of our valiuble productions. The war would 
prulmhly soon bei>ouie general; and we do not foresee that we 
should have a siu<;le ]K>wcr in Europe on our side. Why 
mk these consequences.' The events which have occnrred 
in lK>th the Floridas show the incompeteucr of Spain to 
maintain hsr authority ; and the progrcsB of tlie revolutions 
in South America will require all her forces there. There is 
much reason to presume that this act will furnish a strong 
inducement to Spain (o cede the territory, provided we do 
not wound too deeply her pride by holding it. If we bold 
the posts, her goverDment cannot treat with honor, which, 
by withdrawing the troops, we afford her an opportunity to 
do. The manner in which we propose to act, will exculpate 
you from censure', and promises to obtain all the advantages 
which you coutciuplatod from the measure, and possibly verj' 
soon. From a dltfercnt course no advantage would be likely 
to result, and there would be great danger of extensive and 
serious injuries. 

I shall communicate to you, in the confidence in which I 
ivrite this letter, a copy of the answer which will be gl^Tn 
to the Spanish minister, that yoa may sec distinctly the 
ground on which wc rest, in the expectation that you will 
give it all the supjwrt in ycur power. The answer will bt 
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dmwTi on a view, and with attuntion to the gcaeral intcrcats 
of our country, aud its relations with otiier powers. 

A chai-gc, no doubl, will he made of a breach of tlie 
Constitution; and, to such a charge, the imblic feeling will 
be alive. It will be said that you have taken all the power 
into your own hands, not from the executive alone, but like- 
wise from Congress. The distiuction which I have made 
above, between the act of the Govenmieut, refutes that 
charge. This act, as to the Qeucral, will 1>e right, if the 
facts on which he rests made it a meatiure of ncccssiir, and 
they be well proved. There is no war, or breach of the 
Constitution, unless the Government should refuse to g^ve 
up the posts ; in which event, should Spain embargo our 
vessels, and war follow, the charge of such breach would bo 
laid against the Groveraroent with great force. The last im- 
putation to which I would consent justly to expose myself, 
is that of infringing a Constitution, to tlif* 8Up|tort of which, 
on pure principles, my public life lias been devoted. lu this 
sentiment, I am satisfied, you fully concur. 

Your letters to the departmont were written in haste, 
under the pressure of fatigue and infirmity, in a spirit of 
coDscious rectitude; and, in consequence, witli lens attention 
to some parts of their contents thiiu would otherwise have 
been bestowed on them. The passage to which I par- 
ticularly allude, from memory, for I have not the letter be- 
fore me, is that in which you speak of incompetency of ao 
imagiuary boundary to protect us i^ainst the enemy, being 
the ground on which you bottom all your measures. This 
is liable to the imputation that you took the Spanish irasts 
fbr that reason, as a measure of expedience, and not on ac- 
count of the misconduct of the Spanish officers. The efluct 
of this and such passages, besides other objeetions to them, 
would bo to invalidate the ground on which you stand, and 
fumiab weapons to adversaries who would be glad to seize 
them. If you think proper to authorize the iSecrctary, oi 
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mm^lf, to oirect those paaaagea, it will be done vitb cure, 
thuugb, 8hnulil yoii hjive cx>iiies, &• I presame yoti haro, yoa 
had better do it yourself. 

The policy of Europe respecting South America is not 
yet Mtlled. A congrcKd of the allied powen is to be held 
this year (November is spoken of), to decide that qaestion. 
Englnud proposes to restore the colonies to Spain with free 
trade and colonial govenimeDts. Rnssia is lew favorable, 
as ore all the others. We have a Rueaiao document, writ- 
ten by order of the Emperor, as the basis of instniclions to 
his Ministers at the several courts, 6|.)caking of the British 
proposition ihvombly, but stating that it most be oonaidered 
and decided on by the allies, and the result published, to 
produce a moral effect on the colonies, on the failure of 
which, force is spoken of. The settlement of the di^mte 
Wtween SjMun and Portugal is made a preliminan*. We 
pHrtfike in no councils wlmsc object is not their complete in- 
dependence. Intimations have been given im that Spain is 
not unwilling, and is even preparing for war with the United 
8Late8, in the hope of making it general, and uniting Enmi« 
against us and her colonics, on the principle that she has no 
hope of saving them. Uer pertinacious refusal to cede the 
Floridas to us heretofore, though evidently her interest to 
do it, gives some coloring so the suggestions. If we engage 
in a war, it is of the greatest importance that our people be 
united, and, with that view, that Spain commence it; and, 
above all, that the Government be free from the charge of 
committing a breach of the Constitution. 

I hope that you have recovered your health. You see 
that the state of the world is unsettled, and that any futme 
movement is likely to be directed against us. There may 
be very important occasions for your services, which will ba 
relied on. You nnist bnvo the object in view, and be pre^ 
pared to render them. 




Gen. Andrew Jackson to Mr. Monroe. 

Sir, — Your letter of the 19tli July, apprbiiug me of tlio 
conree to be pursued in relation to the Floritlas, has been 
received. In a future communication, it is my intention to 
submit my views of all the quofltions sprin^ng fmni the snb- 
jectj with tbo fulness and candor wliich the Importance of 
the topic, and the part I have acte<l in it, demand. At 
present, I will confine myself to tlie coniiideratinn of a port 
ijf your letter, which has a particnlar l>earing; on myself, and 
which seems to have originated iu a misconecplion of the im- 
port of the order under which I have commcncL-d the Seminole 
campaign, lu making this examination, I will make use 
of all the freedom which is court«d by yom: letter, and which 
I deero necessary to afford you a clear view of the constnic- 
tion which wan griven to the order, and the motives under 
which I proceeuled to execute lis intentions. 

It is stated in the second imra^miih of your 1ett«r, that 
I transemded the limits of my ordtTj and that I ai^ed oft mjf 
oitm reaponaibUity. 

To tlicso two ])0int8 I mean at present to confine my- 
self. But, before entering on a proof of their applicability 
to my acts in Florida, allow me fairly to state, that the a»- 
stimptiou of responsibility will never bo shnmk from when 
the public can thereby be promotwl. I have passed through 
difficulties and exptisures for the honor and Iwnefit of my 
countrj' ; and whenever still, for this pnrjiose, it shall b&- 
come necesKary to assume a fiirthcr liability, no scruple will 
be urged or fult. But when it .shall Iw rcfpiired of me to do 
so, and the result be dnnger and injury to that conutiy, the 
iudncemeut will be lost, and my consent will be wanting. 

This principle is held to be incontrovertible, that an 
^rder, generally, to perform a certain service, or effect a certain 
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object, without any specification of the means to be adoipt«d, 
or limits to govern the executive officer, leaves an cnttrt dis- 
cretion with the ofHcer as to the choice and ajiplicatiou of 
means, but pretter\'e8 the res|K>n»bility for bis acts on the 
authority from which the order emanated. Under such an 
order all the acts of the inferior are acts of the superior ; 
and in no way can the sulwrdinate officer be impeached for hie 
mcasuri'K, exci^pt uu the score of deficiency in judgment and 
akill. It is also a grammatical truth, that the limits of such 
an order cannot be (mnscended without an entire desertion 
of the objects it contemplated ; for as long as the main le- 
gitimate design is kept in view, the policy of the measures 
adopted to accomplisli it is alone to be considered. If the« 
be adopted as tlic proper rules of construction, and we ap- 
ply them to ray order of December 26, 1817, it will bo at 
once seen, that, both in description and operative principle, 
they embrace tliat onler exactly. The requisitions of the 
order are for the commanding general to assume the imme- 
diate eoiumaud at Fort Scott, to concentrate all the contigu- 
ous and disposable Ibrce of the division on that quarter, to 
call on the executives of adjacent States for an ausihaiy 
.militia force, and concludes with this comprehensive com- 
mand : *'■ With this view you may be prepsred to concen- 
trate your forces, and adopt the necessary meastircs to ter- 
minate a conflict, which it has ever been the desire of the 
Pre*>ident, from motives of humanity, to avoid, but which is 
now made necessary by their settled hostility." 

In no part of tins document is there a reference to any 
previous order, either to myself or another officer, with a 
view to point to me the mnumires thouglit adnsable, or the 
limits of my power in chot«iug and effecting them. It 
states that Gen. Gaines lias been ordered to Amelia island, 
and then proceeds to inform mo that " subsequent orders 
have Iwen given to Genoml Gaines (of which copies will be 
furnished you), that you would be directed to take the com- 
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mand, and ilirecting him to re-assume, should he deem the 
public interest to require it, the couiinand at Fort Scott, 
until you ehould arrive there." Lastly, it tnentionB that 
" he was instructed to penetrate the Seminole towns Ihrowgh 
the Floridos, pmvided the strength of liia cuninmnd at Ame- 
lia would justify his engaging iu ofleuwvc t(j)enition8. The 
priuciplu Jcteniiinlng the weight of refereTiccs, iu subse- 
quent orders, to instructions previously given, is well settled. 
Such references are usually made with one of these two in- 
tentions — either tlie order is given to a second officer, to 
effect a certain purpose which was intended to be effected 
by another officer, and the instructions of the first are re- 
ferred to as the guide of the second ; or the order contuins 
and is designed for an extension of authority, and only re- 
fers to anterior communications to give a full view of what 
has been previously attempted and performed. In the first 
case it is always necessary to connect the difterent orders by 
ft specific provision, that no doubt may exist as to the ex- 
tent of the command ; and thus the seveml requisitiona and 
JDstructioDs ai-e amalgamated, and the limits of the agent 
plainly and securely established. In the second, no such 
pmvision is necessary ; for an entire discretion in the choice 
and use of means being previously vested, the reference, if 
there be any, is only descriptive of the powers antecedently 
given, and the results of measures attempted under such 
specificul limitatjini. But admitting, that, in my order of 
December 26, 1817, there is such a reference as I contem- 
plated in the first case, allow me to examine its character 
and amount. It is stated that "orders have been giver 
to General Gaines (copies of which will bo furnished 
you,)" but willictut nffinuing that they are to be considered 
&8 binding on uic, ur iu any way connected with the com- 
prehensive command that I should terminate the Seminole 
conflict. On the contrary, so far are they fntm being design 
natcd as my guiilc and limits iu entering Florida, that, in 
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■titwg thnr HbiUoce in tha omd 
vhaterer b iiiad« eitlier to meama t 

HaWj then, cao it be nid irith pr opoe ty OmL I Wf« < 
Inataoaidtd ike limiU of mjr oideff^ or aded <m my mam re- 
tpotmbilUyt Ujr older vu m compRfaensTe u it oouU 
be, ftnd ooataioed Dcither ibe minole original iastradinBi, 
or a rcferenre to others prerionalj giv«Q, to guide sod gor- 
ern me. The fullest diacratioa was lefl with me in the ae- 
bctioa and appUcation of mcau to afied the q waci fcal le- 
gitimate objects of tbe camimign ; and for the exercua of a 
»mDd dinctx'titm on [irinciplrs of policy am I alom rrnpoiMi 
ble. Bnt alluw me to repent, tbat leaponitbifity is not 
feared br me, if the general good requires ita aaumptiaii, 
I never hare shmuk (rum it, aud qcvlt will ) but againat itoi 
impoaition do mo contrury to principle, and without tha 
profipect of any politic result, I must contend with all tbe 
feelings of a soldier and a citizen. Being advised that jtm 
arc at your country seat in Luudoun, where I expaet this 
will reach you, I enclose you a copy of tbe order to uo of 
the 26th December, 1817, and o»j>ii>s of the onlers of Geo- 
end Gniiics then:in referred to ; from a perosid of which 
you will f>erecivc that the order to me has no rcfrrence to 
those proliibitory orders to General Gaines that y^u have iv- 
ferrod to. 

It will affunl mc pleasure to aid tbe Oovcnuuent in pro- 
curing any testimony tbat may be DocosBary to prove tlie 
hostility of the officers of Spain to the United Slates. I 
bad supfiusofl thnt the ovtileuce furnished luid established 
that fnct — that tbe officers of Spain had ideni&ed themselves 
with our enemy, and tlmt St. Mark's aud Pcosacola were under 
tbccomiJett; coutrol of the Indians, although the Governor uf 
rensaooin at least had force suQicieut to have coutn>ned the 
Indians, bad be chosen to have used it iu that way. For 
the pur^Kise of procuring the necessary evidence of the hostile 
acts of the Governor of Pensncola, I deajiatcbed Captaiu 
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I Toung^ topographical ongmecr, and as soou as obtained will 

I be fumislied you. I trust, on a view of all niy cominuiiica- 

' tions (copies of which have been forwaixled by Capt. Gads- 

den), yon will find that they do not bear the coDstnictioD 
i you h&va given thetii. Tli«y were written under bad health, 

great fatigue, and in haste. My bud health continuea : I 
! labor under grc;it buddy debility. 

Accept a£eiumucc8 of my sincere regai-d and esteem ; 

»tnd am, respectfully, 
Vour luost obedient servant, 
Andkew Jackson. 
Jamkb MuitBoe, PrtMaa U. & 
»hil< 
auue 



c. 



Janu:s Monroe to Gen. Andrew Jackson. 

'WiAUDICTOM, OHobrr 20l\, 1818. 

Dear Sir, — I received your letter of the 19tb of Augait, 
while I was at home, un my tiinn in Albemarle ; atid there 
appearing to be do necessity for giving it an iiiiniodiatc 
answer, I delayed it until my return here. 

I waa sorry to iind that you understood your iustructions 
relative to uperutions in Florida differently frum wbat we 
intended. I was satisfied, however, that yon had good ren^n 
for your conduct, and have acted in all things on that prin- 
ciple. By pujiposing that you understood them as we did, 
I concluded that you proceeded on your own TeBjxmgibiiity 
alone, in which, knowing the purity of your motives, I hare 
dune all that I c<mld to justify the measure. 1 well knew, 
aUo, the misconduct of the Sjmuish authorities in that quar^ 
ter, not of recent date only. 

Finding that you had a different view of yonr jwwer, it 
remains only to do justice to y«u on that ground. Nolhing 
can be further from my intention than to expose you to « 
re8ix>n6ibility, in any sense, which you did not contemplate 

Vot TL— 27 
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The beat course to bo pursued seems to me U) be for yon 
to write a letter to the Deimrtineut, m which you will stat-e, 
thut, having reason to tliink tlint a dlScronce of opinion ex- 
isted betweun you and the Executive, relative to the extent 
of yuur powers, you thought it due to yourself to stat^ your 
view of them, and on which you acted. This will be 
Answered, so iis to explain ours, in a frieiully iiiiuiuer by Mr. 
Calhoun, who has very ju»t and liberal bentiuieuts on the 
suiyQct. This will bo necessary in the case of a call for 
papers by Congruss, or itiuy be. Thus we shall all stand uq 
the ground of honor, each doing justice to the other, which 
is the ground on which we wish to place each other. 

I hi)pe that your health is improved, and Mr«. Monroe 
unites in bei' best ret^pects tu Mrs. Jucksun. 

With great rubjjeut and sinL-CR' regard, 

I am, dear Sir, yours, 

Jaueb Monroe. 

M^j«r G«iL A. Jacxmv, J>-'aAnUt, Ttutaer. 



0. 

JSxlract from General Jackson's letter of November \5th, 
1818, <o Mr. Monroe. 

*''Dkar Sck, — On my return from t!ie Chicka*Aw treaty, 
I found it necessary to pass by Milton's Bluff, where I had 
estabHshtid some hands for the culture of cotton, hearing it 
hail been laid out fur a town and the lots sold, to have as 
much of my crop preserved as existing circnmstances would 
permit. l''roni tbcncc 1 tu;>k Huntaville in my route, and 
did not reach the Uermitoge until the 12th instnnt, and on 
the 13th received your letter of the 20lh ult.; from an at- 
tentive perusal of which, I have concludt-d that you have 
not yet soeu my despatches from Fort Gadsden, of the 5th 
of May last, which it is repurtwl reached the Department of 
War by due course of mail, and owing to the negligence of 
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the clerks was thrown asido as a bundle of revolutionary and 
pension claims. Thie I sincerely regret, as it would have 
bronght to your view the light in which I viewed my orders. 
The dusing partigraph of that despatch is in the fuUowing 
words : 

" I trust, therefore, that the mtvisures which have been 
adopted in pursuance of your instructions, under a firm con- 
rictioQ that they alone are calculated to ensure j)eaoe and 
security Lo the southern frontier of Qeoi^ia." 

The moment, therefore, that you assume the ground that 
I transcend my poweiu, the letter ruferre)! to above will, at 
once, unfold to yoiu- mind the view I had taken of thcra, 
and make manifest the difference of opinion that cxistSj 
Indeed, there are no data at present upon which such a let- 
ter as you wish written to the Secretary of War can be bot- 
tomed. I have no ground that a diffeience of opinion exists 
betwet-n tin; Odvernnicnt and myaclf, relative to the p(»wer8 
given me in my orders, unless I advert either to your privatu 
and confidentiid letters, or the public prints, neither of 
which can be nuule the basis of an official communication 
to the Si'Cretary of War. Had I ever, or were I now to re- 
ceive an official letter from the Secretary of War, explana- 
tory of the light in which it was intended by the Govern- 
ment that my orders should bo viewed, I would with pleas- 
ure give my understanding nf them." 



General Jackson to James Monroe. 

HnMITAOK, t(IU« IfASHrtlXB, 

I>«tmb0r1tJt, IBIS. 

Dbab Sir, — 1 have just received your message to both 
Houseft of Congress, forwardeil by you, and have read it 
with great attention and satisfaction, Tho Florida question 
being now fairly before Congrcas, I hope that body will 
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take measures to secure our southern frontier from a repeti- 
tion of massacre and murder. 

From the report of CoL Klnj;, received and forwarded to 
tl»e Deportment of War, you will discover that the Indians 
had concentrated their forces on the Choctaw Hotchy, which 
gave rise to the affair between them and Captain Bevies, 
which Col. King rejiorts. 

The cullection of the Indians is said to have taken place 
at this |>4;inl ou tboir hearing that Pcusuoola waa to be re- 
stored to Spain, and tlmt the Indians liave declared they 
will never subioit to llic United States. If this be the fact, 
and 08 to myself I have no doubt, as soon as Spain is in 
possession of Pensacola, wc may e.vi>ect to hear of a renewal 
of all the hon-id scenes of inassiicre on our frontier that ex- 
isted befire the campaign, unless Captain Boyles, on his 
second visit, may be fortunate enough to destroy this opera- 
tion, which you may rely springs from foreign excitement. 

Col. Sherburne, Chickasaw agent, requested mc to name 
to you that he was wearied with his situation, of which I 
liave no doubt : his age and farmer habits of life but little 
calculated him f4)P happiness amidst a savage nation. But 
being dependent for the support of liimself and sister on the 
perquisites of his office, he cannot resign ; but it would bo 
a great accommodation to hitn to be transferred to Newport, 
should a vacancy in any office occur that he was competent 
to fill. I have no doubt but he is an amiable old man ; and 
from his revolutionary services, I sincerely feci for him. He 
is unacquainted with Indians, and all business that relates to 
them ; but at the treaty, as soon aa ho did understand our 
wishes and that of the Government, ho aided us with all lus 
might. The Colonel never can be happy amidst the Indians. 
It would iiftord me great pleasure to hear that the Colonel 
was comfortably seated in on office in Newport, where he 
oouUl spend his declining years in peace and happiness with 
his own countrymen and friends. 
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Accept assurances of my high respect and esteem, and 
Itelieve me to be, respectfully, your most obedient servant, 

Andrew jACEaoN. 
J Aim Mointoc, 

Pmideat of the I'oitod Sutm 



Mr. Monroe to Oenerni Jackson. 

Wasouoiox, DtermUr Hat, ISSOl 

Dear Sm, — I received your letter of November 13th, 
some time imat, and should have answered it sooner hut for 
the great pressure of business on mc, proceeding from duties 
connected with the measures of Congress. 

The step suggested in mine to you of October 20th, 
will, T am inclined to believe, he unnecessary. My sole ob- 
ject in it was to enable you to place your view of the 
authority under which you acted in Flondu on the strongest 
ground possible, so as to do complete justice to yourself. I 
was persuaded that you had not done yoiirwlf justice in 
that respect, in your corresfiondence with the Defmrtment, 
and thought that it would be better that the explanation 
should commence with you, than be invited by the Depart- 
mcnt. It appeared to me that timt would be llic most 
delicate course in regard to yourself. There is, it is true, 
nothing in the Department to indicate a difference of opinion 
betweeu you and the Executlvo, respecting the import of 
your instructions, and for that reason, that it would have 
been difficult to have expressed that sentiment without im- 
plying by it a censure on your conduct, than which nothing 
could be more remote from our dtKpmilion or Intention. 

On reviewing your communication by Captain Gadsden, 
there were three objects pre-emiaen(ly in view : tlie 6r8t, to 
preserve the Constitution from injury ; the second, to de- 
prive Spain and the allied powers of auy just cause of war ; 
and the third, to improve the occurrence to the beat udvau- 
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tage of the countn*, and of the honor of thora engaged in 
it. In every step which I have since taken, I have imntiiiHl 
those objects with the utmost zt^al, aud according to my beet 
judgment. lu what concerns you [Hirsoaaliy, I have omittetl 
nothing in my power to do you justice, nor shall I in the 
aequel. 

The decision in the three great points above stated, re- 
specting the course to be puntued by the administration, was 
unaniuiously coucurrod in ; aud 1 have good reason to hclievo 
that it hoe been maintnioed eince, in every t>articular, by all, 
with jwrfect integrity. It will he gratifjing to you to know 
thai a letl«r of inHtructiona has lieeu drawn by the Secretary 
of State to our minister at Madrid, in reply to a letter of 
Mr. Fifisaro, which has been published, in which all the pro- 
ceedings in Florida, aud in regard to it, have been freely 
reviewed, and placed in a light which will, I think, be saiie- 
factory to all. This letter will be reported to Congress in a 
few days, and published of course. 

Ou one circumstance it seems proper that I should now 
give yon an explanation. Yonr letter of Jantiary 6, was 
ruceived while I was Heriously indisiKwed. Observing that 
it was from yuu, I handed it to Mr. Calhoun to reail, after 
reading one or two lines, only, myself. The order to you 
to take the oommaud in that quarter had before then 
been issued, lie remarked, ofHer perusing the letter, that 
it was a contidential one, relating to Florida, which I must 
answer. I asked him if he had forwarded to you the orderk 
of Qen. Qaines on that subject. He replied that he had. 
Your letter to me, with many others from friends, wns 
put aside, in. consequence of my iudispoeition and the gratt 
pressure ou me at the time, and never recurred to until afl«} 
my return from Loudoun, on the receipt of yours by Mr 
Uambly, aud then ou the suggestion of Mr. Calhoun. 
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G. 



George McDtf^e to Mr. Calhoun. 

WAAHriRtoy, Mtiy 14fA, 1S30. 

Bear Sib, — In answer to the inquiries contniiicd lu your 
note of this morning, I snhmit the following statement. I 
very distinctly recollect to have honrd Mr. Crawford (I think, 
in the sutntuer of 1818) iu cunvtiniation wilh Klilred Simp- 
kins, Esq., ri'lttiivc to the proceedings of Gen. JackHon in the 
Seminole war, and to the course jmrsued by the cabnicl, 
touching those proceedings. Mr. Crawford spoko without 
any kind of reserve as to the respective parts taken by 
the different members of the cabinet while tJie subject was 
under deliberation. lie stated that you had been iu favor 
of an inquiry into the conduct of Gen. Jackson, and that 
he WBfl the only member of the cabinet that had concurred 
with yon. Ho spoke in strong terms of di(»appn>hation of 
the course piirsuud by Gen. JackHou, nut only in his military 
proceedings, but in prematnrcly bringing the gronnds of his 
defence befure the country, and ioruBtalling jtublic opinion, 
thus anticipating the adininistmtion. On lliiit point he re- 
marked, that if the admiaistration could not give dii-ection 
to public opinion, but permitted a military oHiccr, who hfkd 
violated his orders, to anticipate them, they had no biisiaess 
to he at Washington, and had Iwtter return home. I also 
remember that the National Intclligtjncer, wlxich waa lying 
on the sofa where Mr. Crawford was sitting, contained an 
article explanatory of the grounds upon which tho adminift- 
trotion had proceeded in regard to Gen. Jackson's military 
movements. Jlr. Crawford adverted to some part of the 
article, wliieh laid down a principle of tho law of nations, 
if I mistake not, which went to show that a neutral terri- 
tory conld only be invaded in fresh pursuit of an enemy, 
and added, " Mr. Adams denies all that." He represented 
Mr. Adams as going much further in justifying Gen, Jack' 
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Bon than even Mr. Monroe, stating that the latter was in- 
duced to pBHB over the ccuduct of Qan. Jackson without 
public ceusure, not from a belief that he bad not violated 
Lis orders and exceeded his power, but from political con- 
fiidctutiuns connected with our relations with Sfiain. 

Your obedient servant, 

Geo. McDuffie. 



H. 

Exti'act of a Leiter/rom the EonoraUe Hohert S. Gaitiett, 
formerly a Member tf Contfresa from the State tf Vir* 
ginioj dated TappahannodCj January \2thj 1S31, 

"My dear Sir, — A very extraordinary letter I have scon 
in the Constitutional Whig, purporting to give a correct ac- 
count of the part which the several memljers of Mr. Monroe's 
cabinet took when the conduct of Gen. Jackson wa« be- 
fore them, has induced me to offer you the following state- 
ment. 

" Soon after CoL Taylor's election to the Senate^ and 
amval at the seat of Oovemraent, we paid a visit to Mr. 
Monroe, and, in the course of the day, Col. T. desired Mr, 
M. to give htm some account of the course that bad been 
pursued towards Gen. Jackson in regard to the Seminole 
war, &c. In this conversation, Mr. Monroe declared that 
there had been no divisinn in his cabinet, as to the course 
which fihuuld be pursued towards the General. This excit4.-d 
my astoniuhment, because, in a conversation with Mr. Craw- 
ford, either before the debate commenced, or wliile it was 
pending, Mr. Crawford had used this expression to me — 
* Gen. Jackson ought to bo condemned.' I noted tliis ci- 
pression duwn in a journal I kept, and subsequently repeated 
it frequently. Mr. C. Beverly told me that ho had mentioned 
it to Gen. Jackson, when he was at his house in Tenues- 
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Bcc, and, I tliiuk, said that the General expressed nmch 
surprise. 

" Hon. J. C. CAtHOlTK." 



Kjdract from Mr. Garneti'a Diary for ike Xsi February^ 
1819, rfferred to abc/ve. 

"The night before lost, Col. Taylor proposed we 
should go up aud see the President, as Everett said he fre- 
quently complaiDcd of our not going, though we lived so 
near. Newton would not go, because ho had to shave and 
put on a clean bhirt. We found him in the drawing room, 
with Hay, Everett, Moore, and Findlay. M. and F. and E. 
m went out, and so did Hay, who was goinj; to Secretary 
Thompson's. The President then talked very freely about 
public affaire — gave U8 an account of the pnxreeilings of the 
Government in relation to the Seminole war. He stated what 
I liave frequently heard before, that the whole cabinet weru 
perftjctly agreed that he should not censure Geu. Jackson. 
It in, however, wuU understood, that Mr. Crawfurd, out of 
the cabinet, used liis endeavor to have Cobb's resolutions 
passed ; and I could not forbear telling the President, that, 
in conversalion with me about Cobb's resolutions, while they 
were pending, ^Ir. Cmwfunl said Jackson ought to be cen- 
sured. He expressed surprise, and seemed to look regret. 
He says the members of the cabinet are still in harmony 
among themselves, appareotly." 



c/oAn C. Calhoun to Mr, Monroe. ' 

WAMiDtBTO"!. jr«3f nrA, iMOi 
Dear Sir, — It has become important to me, in conae- 
quence of a recent circnmstance, to ascertain whether Gen. 
Jackaon'a letter to you of the 6th January, 1818 — I mean 
the one in which allusion Is made to Mr. J. Rhea — was seen, 
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wben receivtMl, by any ono except myself, and, if it was, by 
whom. I will tUimk you to inform me by the ret urn mail ; 
and, also, whether the letter above alluded to was before the 
cabinet, or was alluded to by any of its members, dtmog 
the delibomtioE on the Seminole affair. 

With sincere regard, 

I am, &c. &c. 

J. C, Calhous. 



K. 

James Monroe to John O. CalJiouit, 

Oak Hill, Ma^ l^M, Igsa 
Dkah Sik, — I have received your letter of the 17th, nod 
hasten to answer it. I well remember, that, when I received 
the letter from General Jackson, to which you allude, of the 
16th January, 181S, I was sick in bed, and could not read 
it. You were either present, or came in innnediately after- 
wards, and I handed it to you for penisal. After reading jr, 
you replaced it, with a remark that it rcqiiired my atten- 
tion, or would reijuiix' au answer ; but without any notice 
of its contents. Mr. Crawford came in soon afterwards, and I 
handed it also to him for perusal Ho read it, and returned 
it iu like manner, witbuut making any comment on its con- 
tents, further than tliat it related to the t^eminolc war, or 
something to that effect. I never showed it to any other 
person, and I fini nnt certain whether it was he or yon who ob- 
served that it related tn the Seminole war. Having made all 
the ammgenienta respecting that war, and being some time 
contiued by indisfKwition, the letter was laid aside and for- 
gotten by me, and I never read it until after the conclusion 
of tlie war, and then I did it on an intimation from yon 
that it rpquired my attention. You ask whether that letter 
wan befure the cabinet in the deliberation on the despatches 
received from, the General, cooimuuicating the result of that 
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wor, or alluded to by any member in the administration. My 
impressioQ decidedly is, that it was not before the cabinet, 
nor do I recollect or think that it was alluded to iu the de- 
liberation on the subject. Had it been, I could not, I jire- 
Bume, have forgotten it. I received the despatches referred 
to here, and had made op my mind before I loft home as to 
the part I ought to take in reference to its management, 
especially if I shoulil be supported iu the opinion formed by 
the administration. That support was afforded it, and I 
pursued the coui-so wliich ray judgment dictated, with a view 
to the honor and interest of my country, and the honor of 
the General who commanded. 

With siucore regard, I am, dear sir, yonrs, 

Jamks Monroe. 
Doo, J. C Cjjjaam. 



L. 

John C. CaUioun to Mr. Wtrt. 

WjURCfoTo:*, ifag 3flr4, 1830. 
Dbar &1B, — Circumstances wbich I netnl not explain 
render it necessary for me, in self defence, to call on you for 
a statement of my course in the meeting of the cabinet, ia 
the summer of 1818, on the Seminole war. I wish you nlso 
to statfij whether a private letter from Gen. Jackson to Hix. 
Monroe, such aa discovered in the enclosed extract of a let- 
ter from Mr. Crawford to Mr. Forsyth, was before the cabi- 
net during the deliberation, or whether any allusion was 
made to any letter uf that descriplE<m. 

With sincere regard, 

I am, &o., &c., 

J. C. Calhouk. 

Ur, Vtmt. 
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Mr. Wirt to Mr. Oaihovn. 

WAMDKnox, JAv 9BM, IBSO, 

Dbab Sib, — Your letter of yesterday relates to a meet- 
ing of the cabinet in the summer of 1618, relative to llie 
Seminole war. I should not fe«l myself at liberty to dift- 
close the proceeding of any cabinet meeting without the con- 
currence of the Fresident and of all the membeni who mt- 
tende<l It ; but as your inquiry relates to your own oonne 
only, and I can speak of that without iDvoUing any odo 
else, I see no impropriety in doing so at your reqaeat. 
Among other ideas thrown out for consideration, according 
to the usual course of cabinet consultations, I think that, at 
tlie first meeting, you suggested the propriety of an inquiry 
into the conduct of the commanding general ; but I remem- 
ber that the course ultimately adopted bad your hearty con- 
currence; and I renienil)er it the mora distinctly becKUsa 
you mentioned it rei>eate<lly to me afterwards, as a striking 
evidence of the practical wisdom of the President, who sug- 
gested it. Thus much 1 feel mysflf authorized by the call 
to say of those delibcralioua The circumstances mentioned 
in the extract you enclose, purporting to be an "extnct of 
a letter fn^m W. H. Crawford, Esq., to John Forsyth, E«q , 
dated April 30, 1830," have no place in my recollectioo. 
The letter from General Jackson to President Monroe, there- 
in mentioned, is entirely new to me. According to the de- 
scription of the letter, given of it in the extract, it is one of 
so singular a character, that, if it had been exhibited at any 
meeting at which I was present, I tMnk that 1 could not 
have forgotten it. The occurrence is said to have taken 
place twelve yearn ago. I kept no notes in writing uf any 
of those delilH-'rationa, and am speukiug merely from mem- 
ory. But Ktill I think, that if such a letter had been pro- 
duced and read iu my preaence, I Khodd hare retained soma 
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recollection of it ; wliereae it slnkes me, in the descriptioD, 
as a thing perfectly new, and of which I never beard before. 
In the close of tlie extract, the writer my» : '* AfttT thnt let- 
ter was produced, I should have oppowd the infliction of 
puoishnicut upon the General, who hail considered the eiJence 
of the President as a tiicit coriRent." I Imvo no recollec- 
tion that pimishment had Iwcn proposed by auy one, unleiw 
an inquiry iuto the oIHcluI conduct of the General can be 
regarded as punishment. It strikes me, tot^, that if that 
letter had been produced, and Mr. Crawford had placed hia 
implied change of opinion on the inference of acquiescence 
which he supposed the General to be authorized to draw from 
the President's silence, it could not have escaped observation, 
and such a discussion as would havo tended to have fixed 
the occurrence on my memory, that the General had not 
asked the President for an acquiescence to be inferred from 
silence, but for a positive ?tint of his approbation thniu>;b 
"some confidential uieuiber of Congress, say Johnny Ray." 
Ujion the whole, sir, if these things diJ really occur in my 
presence, I can only say that they have left not the Blightest 
trace on ray memoiy. 

I remain, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

Wk. Wiut. 

Tb* Hen. JOHK C. CuLuatm, Vice Prwident U. S. 



N. ^ 

Ckfpy qf a Letter to Mr. Adams, 12M January, 1831. 

WAniorarcm, Jon. ISliI, 1881. 

Sir, — A abort time before the last adjournment of Con- 
gress, a copy of a letter from Mr. Crawfurd to Mr. Forsyth, 
in relation to the deliberation of the cabinet on the Semioole 
question, was placed in the hands of Gen. Jackson, and 
became the subject of a correspondence between him and 
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roy6clf. In the course of that coirespondenoe, it became 
Decessary, in order to ascertain the trnth or error of aoma 
of the statements made hy Mr. Crawford, to refer to some 
of the other members of the cabinet, and I nccordinglj* ad- 
dressed notes to Mr. Monroe and Mr, Wirt, irom both of 
whom I obtained slJitementH. In selecting those gentlemen, 
instead of yourself and Mr. Crowninshitld, I was not in the 
k-ast degree influeucud by any want of contidencc in cither 
of you, but simply by tcoliugs of delicacy growing oat of 
poUticnl relations, and which I trust to corresponding feel- 
ings on your part properly to appreciate. 

I learn by a letter from Mr. Crawford, addressed to ma 
snbeequent to the close of my correspondence with Gen. 
Jackson, that he has written to you, and obtained your an- 
Bwcr on the subject to which it refers, though ho has not fur- 
nished mo with a copy of his letter to you, nor of your 
answer. 

This Htcp on his part lias, of coarse, removed the deli- 
cacy which I at first felt, and which then prevented me from 
addressing you. 

The pait I took in the cabinet deliberation was dictated 
by a sense of duty, uniuflucuced by either the fccliiigs of 
d-iendship or enmity. That Gen. Jackson traosocndod his 
orders in taking St. Mark's and Pensacola, I have never 
doubted, tliin ncr since. In my opinion, the Kzooutira 
neither did nor coidd constitutionally give orders to ttke 
either of those places, or any other Spanish post. Under 
this impression, I was decidedly in favor, in the early stage 
of the deliberation, of bringing the subject before a court 
of inquiry, but finally yielded my opinion to considerations 
growing out of the political asjKHrt of the question, as con- 
nected with BpaJD, which were presented by you and Mr. 
Monroe ; but, in yielding to them, I still believed, and do 
now, that, apart from them, and considered under the mili" 
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tary aspect of ihc subject, an at first view, iny opinion was 
corroct 

Having thus concurred in the final deciaon of the cabi- 
net, I gave it a faithful support, without, howpver, abandon- 
ing the correct niiiis of uiy first concejttiona. I niakc this 
preliminary statement io order that you may perceive why 
my inquiry shuidd bo directed only to what might seem a 
mere collaieral circunistance, whether the letter of Gen. 
Jackson to Mr. Monroe, in which allusion is made to John 
Ray, was before the cabinet, which, though not calcubited 
to affect the question of the correctness of my course, how- 
ever decided, from the prominence that Mr. Crawford has 
given it, has assumed no Rmall degree of importance in the 
correspondence. He, in hi» letter to Mr. Forsyth, says : 
" Indeetl, my own views on the subject had uudergune a ma^ 
tcrial change after the cabinet had been couvcued. Mr. 
Calhoun mado 9omo allusion to a letter the General had 
written the President, who had forgotten that he had re- 
ceived Buch a letter, but said, if he had received such a one 
ho coidd find it, and went directly to his cabinet and brought 
the letter out. In it Gen. Jackson approved of the determi- 
nation of the President to break up Amelia Island and 
GalvcHtun, and gave it aUo as his opinion tluit the Flondas 
ought to be taken by the United States. He added that it 
might be a delicate matter fur the Executive to decide, but if 
tho President approved of It, he had only to give a hint to 
•ome contidcutiul member of Congress, say Johnny Kay, and 
he would do it, and take the responsibility of it on himseU'." 

The object of my addressing you is to obtain a statement 
from you whctlier such a letter was or was not before the 
cabinet during its deliberation. 

As conuer'ed with the subject of my inquiry I must a>ik 
of you tho favor to furnish me, if you can with pmpriety, 
with a copy of Mr. Crawford's letter to you, atid a copy of 
your answer. I make the request on the assumption that 
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the correspontlence can contain nothing that would render it 
iraproperthat a copy Ehould be placed in my poBRCBaioa. I 
would make the request of Mr. Crawford himsplf, inRtead of 
you, had I uot declined all communication with him in rela- 
tion to the subject of the corre8{K>udi'uce liclwcen 0«n. 
Jackson and niyac-lf^ excL'pt through the Geneml, throq^ 
which ctiaiincl no opportunity to make the request has been 
afforded me. 



John Q. Adams to J. C Calhoun. 

WAABtxonHi, Jammarf I4il, 1831. 

Sib, — I received tliis morning your letter of the 12th in- 
stant, and, in giving to it an immediate and explicit answer, 
1 I runt you will perceive the propriety of my confining my- 
Bt'lf to the direct object of your inquiries. 

In the counte of the last summer, I receiveti a letter from 
Mr. Crawfunl, referring to the consultations of Mr. Monme 
with the licmls of the Departments in the sumnier of 1818, 
upon the proceedings of Geu. Jackson in Florida, on the 
occasion of the Seminole war, and alluding to a letter from 
Gen. Jackson to Mr. Monroe, which he utatcd to have 
been produced at one of those meetings, and to which his 
own letter np[K*arcd to attach some imi>ortauce. 

Mr. Cmwfurd did not state to me the purpose of his in- 
quiries, nor was I aware that any previous corre«|»andfnce io 
relation to the subject had tnkcn place. But as the contents 
of his letter ajipcarcd to me to be of |ieculijir iutorest to the 
character of Mr. Monroe, I answered him that I had no re- 
coHection of the production of such a letter as that to which 
he referred, and requested hie permission to communicate his 
letter to Mr. Monroe himself. To this answer I have received 
DO rejily. 
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Neither the letter of Mr. Crawford, nor the letter book 
conlaining the copy of my answer to it, are at this moment 
in my possession, having left them both at my residonco in 
Quincy. The letter from Mr. Crawford did not purport to be 
confidential ; but, as it related to truniijietiuns saca'dly con- 
fidential in the cabinet of Mr. Mouroe, I have not thought 
myself at liberty to furnish a copy of it witliouL liia perrais- 
rion, even tu Mr. Mouroo : the same principle applies to your 
request for a copy ; but I wilt immediately write and direct 
a copy of my anbwer to be made, which, when received, sliall 
be clieerfully cotnmumcated to you. 

I amj with res]>culful coosidcratton, sir, 
Your obedient scrrant, 

JOQN QUINCT ADAMa. 
yooR C Caluovr, Eiq. 



P. 



Mr. Crouminskieid to Mr. Calhoun. 

WMiiiitoTOK, •Amnorjr SOU, 18S1. 

Dear Sin, — My recollection having been called to a let- 
ter receivetl from tbo Hon. W. H. Crawford in July, 1830, 
wherein he asks my attention to " circumstances that tran»- 
pired during the c-abinct deliWratione on the events of the 
Seminole war," and my reply thereto. It ih projter for me to 
state, that I answea'd Mr. Crawfonl as though he alluded \o 
transactions which took place while I was in Mr. Monroe's 
cabinet ; but, since my arrival here this session, I learn for 
the first time, that the cabinet meeting alludtnl to by Mr. 
Crawford, was held after I retired from the cabinet.* I leil 



* lir. Crowniusliield (xmid not have been present it any caUoat 
ooaDoil oa the Setninote affair. The first meeting on that subject took 
place on the I5th or IBth ofJaly, 1818, Mr. Monroe having returned on 
the 14th, frum h\» residence in Loudoan. The National Intelligencer 
of the 7th July aouoanced the orrlTal or Mr. Crownioshyd at bis resi* 
Vou TL— 28 
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Washin^on in company with Preflident Monroe and yourself, 
for Norfolk, by tho way of Annapolis, on the 28th May, 1818. 
Now, sir, I do not pretend to know one word of what was 
said or done at any subsequent meeting ; and I do there- 
fore discUutn and say that my letter in answor to Mr. Craw- 
ford must not be interpreted so as to affirm or deny any cabi- 
net trausartinns which took place after I left tho cabinet. 

It itt difficult for me to account how I cuuld have blended 
other thingn, bo as to connect them with events of which I 
oould know uuLhing. It is a long time since those things 
oocnrrcd, and memory is treacherous; and that, 1 beg you to 
believe, is the only reason of the misapprehension on my part. 
I am with high consideration, 
Your obedient servnut, 

B. VV. Cbowmmshixld. 

HotL J. C Cauiouit, Vieo-Pnifidcnt. 



Q. 

Mr. CalAoun to Mr. Cratr/ord, returning hia tetter of 
2d October^ 1830. 

Fust Hill, Oeiober inA. 183a 

Sir, — The lost mail brought me your letter of the 2d 
instant, but peat-marked the 23d, which I herewith return. 

I cannot consent to correspond with you on the subject to 
which it refers. The controversy b not with you, but Gen. 

decMC In MiflHtchQeetts, on tb« dth. H« rwigDed in Ootober fi^lowing, 
without haFiDg returned to Washington. Kor oonld lie htve bveu 
pmeot At any meeting of tlie cabitiiit on the subject uf the capture of 
8t. HtrkV or PeDsaooIa, in which I wu. T])« ItitelligencKr of the fifttb 
of May, 1818, annonticea the tlepartiire of Ui6 PresiiU-nl (Mr. Monroe), 
Mr. Crown i nail i eld, nnil mysvUi for Norfolk, before informatioa wm r»- 
eelred st Washington of tlie capture of either St. Uwk's or PenMooU. 
The two former returned to Wiuhinf^on. I proceeded to my residanoa 
in Carolina, und did not rotiirn to Washington until the 9Lh of Julv, 
»atwequent to Mr. Orowniuabidd's arrival iu Msswiubusett*. 
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Jackson. You, from the first, voluntarily assumed the 
chiimctcr of the infonner. Under that character only can I 
know you, which of couTfiC preclndea all comniunicatioii be- 
tween us in relation to the controverey, except through 
Gtu. Jftckrkiu. Ko{;!irdrn<; you in the light I do, y<m may 
rest assured that do abuse on your pa|t, however coante, nor 
charges against me, however false, can possibly jirovoko mo 
to naee you to the level of a princLjml, by substituting you in 
the ploce of Gen. Jackson in the correspondence. Should 
you, however, submit to the degradation of the position 
which you have thus voluntanly taken, and will send 
this or any other statement to Gen. Jackson, and indueo 
him to make it the subject of any further communication to 
roe, as confirming in his opinion ymir former statement, or 
weakening my refutation, I will bo prepared, by the most 
demonstrative proof, drawn from the paper itself, to show such 
{)a1|>ablti errors in your present statement as to destroy all 
ci>iili{Ience in your anserticins ; leaving it, however, to those 
who have the Ix^st uieaus of judging to determine whether the 
wont of truth bo owing to a decayed memory or some oLhcr 
cause. 

Having been taught by the past the necessity of taking 
all possible precaution where I have any thing to do with you, 
I deem it pnident not to deprive rayaelf of the advantage 
which your paper afFonls me, and have accordingly taken a 
copy, as a precautionary measure. 

I am, &c. 

J. C. Calhoun. 

W, B. CkAirroKP, Esq. 



Mr. Calhoun's Reply to Mqjor Eaton. 

Mf^'or Eaton has, in his late addrt-sa, gratuitously 

dragged my name into \m coutrovcrsy with a part of his 

Iftssociates in the late ad miuist ration. The station which 

he recently occupied, and the relation in which he is well 
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IcDonik to stond to the head of the Executive branch of the 
Gorernment, are cnlculatcd to give more weight to hia 
representations, at least with many, tlmn belongs to the 
annnjonous comniimicatioDB of tho day ; yet I would not 
have dceme<l his statement worthy of my notice, had ho 
cooBued himself to the vague iuuinuations, which constitute 
the great body of hia address, as far as it relates to me. 
To give colur to his general cliargos, he has ventured, in a 
few instances, to descend into detail, and to give statements 
of facts, but in a manner wlioUy erroneous ; which, however, 
might be received by the public as true, were I to remain 
silent. They have, in fact, been already so received in some 
reapectable quarters. I am thus compelled, in self-defence, 
to correct the errors of his statements, as fur as they con- 
cern me. The occurrences which are the subject of his 
address, are of a character to render me solicitous, that the 
part I tiHik in relation to them, should be presented in the 
light which truth and justice req^uire. The memory of them 
will probably outlive the present day ; and a decent regard 
for the opinions of those who are to succeed us, naturally 
makes me desirous that I should not seem to have any other 
connection with events, little calculated to do credit to the 
history of the day, than what I in reality had. 

It is impossible to doubt that the main drift, of Major 
Eaton's address is to hold me up as the real author of all 
the discord which is allied to have prevailed in the late 
cabinet, and to which he endeavors to trace its dissolution, 
and which, he would have tho public believe, originated in a 
low and miserable squabble, on my part, in relation to the 
succession to tho Presidential chair. 

With this view, and in order to give a ]xilitical aspect to 
the refusal of Mrs. Calhoun to visit Mrs. KatoD, ho states, 
that she and myself called, in the fiirst instance, on him and 
Mrs^ Eaton, during their absence at Philadelphia : intending 
it to be inferred, that in declining intereourse afterwards, we 
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were actuated by political motives, and not by considerations 
connected with duty. Unfortunately for Major Eaton, kia 
Blateraent is not correct. Mrs. Calhoun never called on 
MrB. Raton at the time ho states, nor at any other time be- 
fore, or since, nor did ehe ever leave her card for her, nor 
authorize any one to do bo ; and she is entirely ignorant 
through what channel, or by wliat agency her cart! could 
come into his and Mrs. Katou'e possession ; to which I add, • 
that it was not done through my agency, or with my consent 
or knowledge. ]f Mjijor Eaton liad reUcctcd, ho would have 
seen tliat there ninst hare hctin, to say the least, an imposi- 
tion somewhere. He states, tliat our visit tcK>k ]>!ace while 
they were in Philadf Ipliia, and, of course, preceded their call, 
which, as he represents, took place after their return, and 
which, he must know, according to the usage that governs 
intercourse at the place, could not occur. The Senators and 
their families invariably make the first call on the Vice- 
President and his family ; and in conformity with this rule, 
Major Eaton liad culled on me, on my arrival at Washington, 
Ijefore his marnage, whiL-h I afterwards returned ; and, not 
finding him at horac, lefY my card. This was, probably, 
while he was absent at Philadelphia, and was the only inter- 
course I bad with him, as far as I can recollect, during the 
whole session, except what took place in the Senate chamhtir, 
or when we casually met at parties. 

This is not the first time, that Mrs. Calhoim lias contra- 
dicted the statement that she had visited Mrs. Katon. It 
was reported at the time, that she hail visited Mrs. Eaton, 
and that her card had been lefl. She then, on all suitable 
occasions, contradicted it, as directly and pointc<lly as she 
now does, and in jmnicular to two respectable ladies from 
Tennessee (wives of members), who then resided in au ad- 
joining boarding-house. 

The erroneous statement of Major K. compels mo to 
give a correct version of what actually occurred ; but which I 




never intcudcd to inirud? on the public, and now sUte, vitli 
great reluctance, even in eelf-defence. VVhon be and Mrs. 
Kftton mode ibeir visit, I was not at home, ns he states, and 
did not relurn till after they had retired. When I returned, 
Mrs. Calhoun uionliutied they hail Imhju there, and said she 
would not have known who Mrs. Elaton was, had she not been 
with Mr. Eaton, as the servant had not nunounced their 
names. She of course treated thera with civility. She could 
not, with propriety, do otherwise. The relation which Um 
Eaton bore to the society uf Waidiington, liecame the subject 
of some gcuoml remarks. The next morning she infumiod 
me, thai she had mode up bor mind not to return her riait. 
She said tliat she considerd herself in the light of a stroD- 
ger in the place, that she knew nothing of Mrs. Eaton, or 
the truth, or fulttehrxKl of the inijmtation on her character ; 
and that aha conceived it to be the duty of Mrs. Eaton, if 
innocent, to ojicn her interctiunte with the Iadi<>8 who resided 
in the place, and who had the beet means of funning a cor- 
rect opinion of her conduct, and not with those who, like 
herself, had no means of forming a correct judgment. I 
replied, that I appmwd of her decision, thou<,'h T foresaw the 
dithculties in which it would pruhahly involve me ; but that 
I viewed the question involved, as paramount to alt jiolitical 
considerntionB, and was prepared to meet the consequences, 
as to myself, he they what they might. 

Bo far from political motives having any influence in the 
course adopted, cmild they have been permitted to have any 
weight in the question, the very reverse course would have 
been pursued. The road to favor and j)atn)nage lay di- 
rectly befpro me, could 1 have beeu base enough to tread it. 
The intimate relation between Gun. Jackson and Major Eati^ 
wiis well known, as well as the interest that the fonncr took 
in Mrs. Eaton's case ; but, as degmded as I would have felt 
myself, had I sought i>ower in that direction, I would nothave 
considered the infamy less had we adopted the course we 
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lid from any othor motive, thon a high and sacred regard to 
duty. It was not, in ioct, a question of the excltmon of od« 
already admittL'diuto society, but the admission of one already 
excluded. Before the marriage, while she was Mrs. Timber- 
lake, she had not l>een admitted into the society of Wiish- 
in^on ; and the real qnrstion was, whether her marriage 
with Major Eaton, shntdd upcn the door alrrady closed upon 
her ; or, in other words, whether ofHcial rank and patronage 
should, or should not, prove paramount to thut censorshij), 
which the sex exercises crvar itself, and on which, all must 
acknowledgi", ihe pnrity and dignity of the female cbaractei 
mainly depend. Hiul the case been difterent ; had a scheme 
been furmc<l to exclude Mrs. Eaton, with piiliticul views, as 
is insinuated, Ihe folly would have been equalled only by Us 
profligacy. iJa[ipily for our country, this important censor- 
ship is too high and too pure to be influenced by any political 
c<.>nsiderations whatever. It is equally beyond the scope of 
{>ower, or iuduence, to exclude the virtuous and unsuspected 
temale from society, as experience has found it is to raise the 
suspected to that elevation. This p<jint may now be const* 
dered settled, unless, indeed, the public should permit the 
fmits of the great victory tlial. has been achieved, in favoi 
of the morals of the country, by the high-minde^l indepen- 
dence and virtue of the loilles of Washington, to be lust by 
perverted and false representations of the real question at iBsue. 
With the same view, and not much less erroneously, 
Major Blaton has given a statement of my application to him 
in favor of a friend for the j)lace of chief clerk in the War 
Department. lie has so drawn up his Htatement, as to make 
an impression, that 1 suspended all official intercourse with 
him, because he refused to cfjmply with my application. 
The fact is far otherwiae. It is tnic, that at the request of 
my friend, who was also a warm ami devoted friend of Qcn. 
Jackson, and had suffered from hia attachment to him, I 
did present bis name to Major Katon, and that I hod no offi- 
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cifti intercourse with him fiftcnrards ; but for a rery different 
nasua from ' what he alle{!^ ; a reason which every indi- 
vidual, who has evea a moderate share of self-respect, must 
deem amply flufficient, as a brief statement of the tact« will 
prove. The Application was made, not at the early period 
he states (which was neceARarr to make the impresson be 
intendn), wlien it wan known he was to be appointed Secre- 
tary of War, but after he was appointed, and totik posaea- 
aion of his office, and, if it bo matenalj long uf^ur Mra. Cal- 
houn had declined to return Mrs. EiUon'a vtnit. I culled at 
his office a day or two before I left, the city ; I informed 
him that I called at the request of my friend, simply to state 
my impression of his quHlJtication and not to ui^ his claim. 
After I hull stilted my itiipression in my friend's favor, he 
told me he was well satisfied with his qualificatious, but that 
he had offered the place to another gentleman, whom he 
named, but informing me, at the same time, if be ahotUd 
ilci-linc, my friend would receive the ap|wiutmcnt. I re- 
marked, that the person to whom he had oflVrcd the place 
was perfectly qualified, and that I oould not say a word to 
weaken his claim. Besides his qualifications, his relation 
with me was at least as intimate and fiicndly, as his whose 
name I had presented ; and as between them it could not 
pt«sihly be a source of offence, that the former was selected ; 
which, all who know me, will admit, when I say the gentle- 
man selected was Col. Gadsden. The next day I received a 
letter from Gov. Hamilton, then a member of Congress, to 
whom Mujor Eaton alludes as my friend, stating that he had 
made application to Major Eaton in favor of the person for 
whom I had applied, with the favorable result of his appli- 
cation. On the strength of this, as well as his promise to 
me, I wrote to my friend enclosing Gov. Htunilton'B letter, 
and inforineil him he might expect the appointment wilh 
confidence, as I felt almost certain tliat Col. Gadsden would 
decline the oflice. He did decline; but, contrar}- to promise, 
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another person was appoiatcd, without giving me any expla- 
nation, then, or sinoc. It was this hreacli of promise, re- 
maitiiug still uucxplaiucd, which interposed a barrier on my 
jmrt to farther official intercourse between us ; and not as 
Major Eaton represents, the mere refusal to gnuit tlie appoint- 
ment, which of itself would never have had the least effect 
with me. If there sbould be any doubt as to the promise, or 
the time of the application, the letter of Governor Hamilton 
to me, and mine to my fiiend, both of which I supi)09e to 
be in existence, will esUiblish the correctness of my state- 
ment. 

But it seems that I am to be held responsible for tbo 
BUpiKtsed feuds of the late Cabinet and its dissolution, be- 
cause, as Major Eaton states, an anient friend of the Yice- 
Fresideut said in 1829, tlmt Miijor Eaton is not the friend of 
Mr. Calhoun. It would have been much mure satisfactory*, 
if Major Eaton had given the name of this supposod friend, 
with the time, place, and circumetances, not only to enable 
him to give his statt-mcnt of the occurrence, but to aflbixl mo 
an opportunity of judging how far I ought to bo rcsponedble. 
It would have been both to Lim and me an act of simple 
justice, which, as far as I am concerned, would have been 
particularly desirable, as I must object to the competency of 
Major Katnn and his associates, to determine who are or who 
are not, my friends. They appear particularly liable to error 
on this jtoiut. But a short time smco it was gravely cboxged, 
iu an almost official qunrter, tliat my friends liad a meeting 
to expel him from the Cabinet, when it turned out, on fur- 
ther disclosures, that they wore all gentlemen from the West- 
em States, — Tennessee, Kentucky, and Louisiana, — and de- 
voted friends uf Gen. Jackson, actuated solely by a regard for 
the success and honor of his administration : a step, of the 
existence of wliich I was ignorant till after the meeting, And 
•f the partieulurs, till disclosed by the recent puhlicationa. 
If to this I add Major Eaton's own liability to fall into error 
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in determining who are, or are Dot, my political iiicnds, at 
lisclused iu his lute address, it will not, I aro Mire, be thought 
unreasuuabtc, that 1 &liould objeet to liis cooipetcoey in that 
particular. WhcD it is neccesaiy to hold me responsible 
for scenes, the odium of which be shows uqcodhuod anxiety 
to shift to the shoulders of others, he errs, on that point in 
relation to two of his )at« associates in the administratioo. 
[f, in his anxiety to implicate me, he mistakes the politcal 
relations between. Mr. Branch and Mr. Berrien, and mywlf, 
gentlemen of who9d sentiments one would suppose he could 
not be ignorant, we may reasonably suppose that he is equally 
mistaken in the case under consideration. 

The inference he would draw from Gen. Green'H oourae in 
relaliun to myself, can scarcely deserve more than a passing 
notice. Gen. Green's course itas been of his own choosing, 
without an attempt on my part to influence him. Such an 
(iltempt would iudt-ed have bc-eci [)erfect)y idle. If ho should 
be sup|Hiscd to It; yovernod by base and sulthih views, hgw 
could I inlluenue him ? I had uutliing to give, where ho had 
much to lose. On the contrary 8U]tpiwitian, that he was 
governed, by a sense of truth and justice, an attempt to in- 
fluence him was unnecessary. My course, 1 trust, alTonled 
ample motives of that description. If it hod not, it would 
^ppe been vain in me, on the supposition of his honesty, to 
teve attempted to obtain hJs supjiort ; as it clearly would 
have been, on the opposite, to have obtained it at all. As I 
have btivn compelled to speak of Gen. Qreen, it is due, in 
justice to him to say, that I Itelieve Gen. Jackson had do 
friend, mure zealous aud honest in his cause. Whatever 
may be his present feelings, I know from his own declara- 
tions, that he was early and decidedly enlisted in fiivor of 
his re-election. His own interest evidently Iny iu tluil 
direction, as I believe his views of public policy did. If h« 
has once changed his opinion, many cqubca may bo found, in 
what has since transpired, without attributing it to any ini> 
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aginary influence oTer him, on my part, wlicn it most be ap- 
pftrent to all, with the whole power and patronage of the 
Government against me, I bad ootUing through which to ex- 
ercise it. 

Having corrected the errors of Major Eatou's stulcments 
and infercDces, wherever be has descended into particulars, 
it only remains to repel his general chargea and insinuations, 
which I do by a direct and poHitive contradiction. It 18 not 
true, that I attempted to exercise any control in the forma- 
tion of the late cabinet or to influence its patronage, or that 
I made any attempt to embarrass the Administration in the 
Senate, or elsewhere, or am any way responsible for the dis- 
Bolntion of the late cabinet ; unless, indeed, the refusal of 
Mrs. Calhonn to visit Mn*. Eaton on grniimlKcxchwively con- 
nected with the dignity and purity of her sex, or tlie vindi- 
cation of my character against an unpivvoked and uufuunded 
attack, should be considered suflicient to render me resixmsi- 
ble. These arc my only offences. In truth, the reverse of all 
of tbcso general charges and insinuations is true. Gen. 
Jackson never consulted mc, as to the furmatiuu of his cabi- 
net. He was even then, as it now appears, alienated from 
me, by means which have been explained on a former occu- 
Bion. As he did not consult me, I had too much self-rev jioct 
andr^ard for the dignity of tlie office I held, to intnido my 
advice ; wliile the disinteresteduesit of my particular friends 
freed me from all solicitude on the ttcorv of [.Hilri>uage. As 
a body, they neither sought nor desired oflice. The most 
prominent of them, those who had taken the most decided 
and effective part in favor of General Jackson's election, had 
openly avowed their determination not to take office. In 
supporting bim, they were actuated by far difTcrcnt, and 
much more elevated motives, than tlie low and sordid am- 
bition thnt looks to power and patronage. Their object wtu 
to maintain principles which they believed to be eawntial to 
the liberty and hajtpiness of the country, to restore the ad- 
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ministration of tho General Qovcmment to the true pnnci- 
pies of the Conntitutiun, and to arrctit that courso uf events 
which wiis rapidly bringing the great interests of the country 
into the most dangerous conflict; nnd bo much higher did ihoj 
hold these considorationa, than tlic elevation of any man to 
power, that, as is well known, pending the election, while 
Bcalously supporting General Jackson, thoy refuned to ad- 
vance hig interest by th» leaHt almtement of their zeal in the 
inainteuauce of their principles. Nor ia tho clmi^ of cm- 
barraniog the administration less remote from truth. I was 
most anxious for the succcsii of Gen. Jackson's administra- 
tion ; and, though I saw much I couM not approve, yet I 
continued to gircbim my snpiiort, whenever I posRibly could, 
consistently with duty. That such was my course, I apjKal 
with confidence to nil who were intimate with me, to the 
members of the bmly over which T preside, and esiwcially to 
tho two Senutors from TcnncBHee, both dev(tted friends of 
Gen. Jackson, both men of great sagacity, and both having 
ample opportunities of forming a correct opinion of my 
course. Tn fact every consideration, public and private, of 
honor, duty and interest, led me todesii-e the success of Gen. 
Jackson's adminiHtration. I had contributed all in my 
power to tho success of his election, and felt, to the full, the 
obligation which it imjwsed. 

It is with pain that I have forced myself to touch o» the 
prominent subject of this communication. The question in- 
volved in Mrs. Eaton's relation to the sticiety of Washington 
belonged, I conceived, exclusively to her sex, and could not 
be involved in political considerations, or drawn into public 
iiscusttion, without piiinful consequences. I acted on the»6 
views in my corrcsiwndonce with Gen. Jackson. I c^uld not 
be ignorant of the use made of it by those, who, by their art- 
fttl machinations, have placed Gen. Jackson and myself in 
our present relation ; but the desire to do nothing on my part 
that could tend to draw the q^iiestion from the tribunal to 
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which it properly and exclusively belonged, restrained me from 
making the least allusion to it in the correspondence, though 
calculated to throw light on the controTersy between us and 
to strengthen me in the conflict. 

J. C. Calhouk. 
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